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THE OUTLOOK. 

RK. C. C. PAINTER, for whose character and 
\rustworthiness we are able to vouch to those 

wav do not know him, in an open letter puts the respon- 
sibility for starving the Piegan Indians on the Hon. E. 
John Ellis, Chairman of the sub-committee on Indian 
Appropriations in the House of Representatives. It 
appears trom Mr. Painter's statement that the Depart- 
ment asked for the sum of $260,000 for the year 
ending last June, on the supposition that game would 
be abundant, as in years past. In fact, there was no 
yame ; in principle, it is a national disgrace to tarn 
the Indian for even partial support over to hunting, 
for this is the way to keep him in barbarism. The 
Committee appropriated $84,000 less than was asked. 
Crops failed, game failed, and the Piegans were 
threatened with starvation. The facts were reported 
to Congress by members conversaut with them, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, aud by the President, 
aud $138,000 was asked to meet the emergency. The 
Committee appropriated instead $50,000, assured 
the House that this was all that was asked for, and 
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! 
the House, sistema iniontiie on this Committee 


for information, made the inadequate appropriation. 
The Committee, of which Mr. Ellis is Chairman, 
instead of frankly acknowledging their mistake and 
asking Congress now for an immediate appropriation 
for the present distress, delays and demands time 
for further investigation. Meanwhile four hundred 
out of twenty-six hundred Indians have died for 
want of food in the Blackfeet Agency, and the 
Agent is furnishing from four to six burial boxes a 
day for the dead. For the year ending next June 
the same Committee has cut down the appropriation 
asked for by $32,000. Mr. Painter estimates that 
the amount appropriated to feed and clothe these 
starving Indiaus is about three and one-third cents 
per day foreach. The American people, with a great 
surplus in the Treasury, do not believe in furnishing 
burial boxes instead of food to the Indians whose 
lands they have taken and whose game they have 
destroyed. They want to know who is responsible 
for this infamy. On Mr. Painter’s statement, we 
hold Representative E. John Ellis responsible. We 
shall send him a marked copy of this paper, and 
if he has any facts to state which exempt him from 
this responsibility our coluinns are open to him. 


The United States Supreme Court recently rendered 
a decision which promises to be of substantial 
benefit to a large class of poorly-paid and hard- 
worked railroad employees. Railroad corporations 
are responsible to the public for any accident occa- 
sioned by the negligence of one of their employees ; 
but the courts have held that they are not responsible 
to one employee for the negligence of another. This 
principle has been set aside in England by statute. In 
the case to which we refer, the engineer on one train 
had been injured by the negligence of the conduc- 
tor of another train, and the Supreme Court held 
the company liable, because the conductor was in a 
superior and the engineer in a subordinate grade of 
office. It will be a great advance if the next de- 
cision sha)! set aside this antiquated rule of law alto- 
gether. Scarcely a week passes that some brakeman 
is not crushed in the attempt to couple freight cars. 
A number of patent couplings have been invented 
which would put to an end this needless sacrifice of 
life, but so long as railroad corporations are not re- 
sponsible in damages to accidents to their employees, 
brakemen are cheaper than patent couplings, and the 
sacrifice of life goes on. 


The long imbroglio in city politics in New York 
City is for the time at an end, unless it should be 
transferred from the Mayor’s office to the court- 
room. Three political rings, each of them seeking 
it own political aggrandizement, have been fighting 
for possession of the city offices and the city treasury 
—Tammany Hall, the Republican city politicians, and 
the County Democracy. Last winter the Independ- 
ent Republicans, under Mr. Roosevelt’s lead, and the 
Independent Democrats, under Governor Cleveland’s 
lead, united to take by legislation from the Board of 
Aldermen the power to confirm or reject the Mayor’s 
nominations, and vested in the Mayor himself the 
absolute power of appointment of most of the cily 
officers. It was the popular impression that this 
power would be exercised by the Mayor to be elected 
this Fall. Some of the best citizens united in saying 
to the County Democracy, ‘‘If you will nominate 
Mr. Grace we will support him ;” the nomination 
was made; and the support of the County Democ- 
racy, plus that of the Citizens’ Committee, plus that 
afforded by his own good record as Mayor a few years 
ago, plus the fact that he is a Roman Catholic, 
elected him. Mayor Edson, disappointed that he 
was not himself renominated and re-elected, pro- 
ceeded to fill all the offices by appointment with 
the advice and consent of the Board of Aldermen, 
Tammany and the Republican politicians making an 
alliance for that purpose. This is the story of the 
last three weeks in a paragraph, and the story is 
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worth no more space. That history has, however, 
demonstrated, if any demonstration were needed, 
the wisdom of the legislation in depriving the Board 
of Aldermen of all power over the city offices, and 
goes far toward justifying the abolition of that use- 
less body altogether. There are some doubts whether 
Mayor Edson’s appointments are legal, but very 
little doubt that they are appointments which ought 
never to have been made. 


We have received a call for a conference of dele- 
gates, appointed by mass-meeting in cities and coun- 
ties, wich presiding officers of colleges, bishops, and 
leading ministers, editors, and publishers friendly to 
the movement, to meet at New Orleans January 15, 
for consideration of measures for the establishment 
of Schools of Trade, especially—so we judge from 
the phraseology of the circular before us—in the 
South. But while the South feels this need more 
than the North, the need is national. These sen 
tences from the circular are applicable to every 
locality in the courtry: ‘‘ Our great want now is 
‘cunning hands’ to accompany cultured brains. 
After obtaining the benefit of our public schools, our 
boys should be fitted for some useful and profitable 
means of livelihood. The restrictions engendered by 
trade unions, and the obstacles of race prejudice, 
concur to make it impossible for them to obtain 
trades in the workshops of the country.” In con- 
hection with this movement, which we hope may 
grow to large proportions, we nete the fact that Dr. 
Haygood, late President of Oxford College, Georgia, 
has established in the college what he calls a ‘‘ School 
of tool-craft” building, for which $7,500 are to ‘be 
furnished by citizens of Georgia. Two thousand 
dollars more are needed to complete the endowment. 
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be made. He has the opportunity to do for the 
United States what Mr. Gladstone did in 1870 for 
Great Britain. Without any act of Parliament, and 


without any such prior agitation as bas prepared the 
way for Mr. Cleveland in this country, Mr. Gladstone, 
by an Order in Council, directed that after August 
1, 1870, all appointments to situations in all civil 
departments of the State, Foreign Office 
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master’s test is not a perfect one, but it is better than 
the politician's test ; and though there are difficulties 
in conducting competitive examinations in the ease of 
the minor post-oflices, the difficulties are by no means 
insuperable. At all events, the matter rests wholly 
with the President and his heads of departments ; the 
responsibility is his, and the glory of snecess or the 
sbame of failure will be his also. 

A message has been received from General Gordon, 
dated December 14, in which he tells the history of 
the last three months at Khartoum. When one-half 
of the population of that city deserted him in the 
spring and went over to the enemy, he sueeeeded in 
forming a small army by promising freedom to the 
blacks, raised money upon his own credit, and at the 
end of three months raised the siege of Khartoum 
and made the assault on Berber, of which an account 
was given at thetime. In August the troops of the 
Prophet made their appearance in larger numbers 
than ever, and Gordon is now holding out against a 
force which he estimates as from 20,000 to 80,000 
strong. The relief expedition under General Wolse- 
ley, numbering 7,000 men, bas made half the distance 
by the Nile, and after a very difficult passage is now 
concentrated at Korti. The Nile has fallen so greatly 
as to make further progress by water impossible. 
From Korti a caravan road leads across the desert to 
Shendy, 100 miles distant from Khartoum, and some- 
where between Khartoum and Korti Wolseley’s ex- 
pedition is making its difficult march. The General 
is a very reticent man, especially with newspaper 
reporters, and the accounts of the proposed plan of 
the campaign which are being sent to London must 
be taken with a good deal of allowance. These reports 
declare that the relieving force has been divided into 
three bodies : one to follow the river and make a stop 
of supplies in the Korosko Desert ; another, under the 
command of General Stewart, to establish a second 
post of supplies ninety miles on the caravan road to 
Gakdul; and the main body to follow along the same 
line, making Gakdul the basis of a march across the 
Desert to Shendy, where communications will be es- 
tablished with the remaining division in Korosko 
Desert. From Shendy the expedition can easily pro- 
ceed by water to Khartoum. This plan is quite as 
hazardous as the campaigns of newspaper corre- 
spondents are apt to be. It is probable, however, 
that there is some grain of truth in it. General 
Wolseley has always succeeded by dashing and brill- 
iant schemes, and his good fortune may not fail him 
even on such an expedition as this. On the other 
hand, he may have given an apparent authority to 
such reports for the express purpose of misleading 
the newspaper correspondents, toward whom he 
feels probably very much as he does toward the 
False Prophet himself. 


A revolutionary meeting of workingmen and pseudo 
workingmen was held last month in Paris, of 
which a correspondent sends us by mail a news- 
paper account. Three thousand assembled on the 
call of placards from which we quote a few sentences : 

‘Our situation has become more and more intolerable. 

The shops are filled with goods which we have made, and 
yet we are without bread or clothing, and many of us 
without shelter. While we are dying with hunger, those 
who have made capital out of us continue to exist and en- 
joy themselves on the products of our labor, and to lead a 
joyous life. During all this time our children are shivering 
in their rags, and our wives to-day are asking themselves 
how they can prepare us a meager meal for to-morrow. 
Shall we continue to suffer from this state of things? As 
our rulers are incapable of ameliorating our sad condition, 
let us take our interests into our own hands.” 
The meeting threatened to be of so serious a 
character that troops were quartered near by, with 
orders to be ready to march on a moment’s notice. 
Unhappily, the assembly divided itself into two camps 
from the start—the Anarchists, who simply seek the 
destruction of the present social order, and would 
leave all questions of reconstruction to the future, 
and the Socialists, who seek to replace the present 
order by a new one. The contest between the two 
soon developed into a bitter hand-to-hand fight, and 
the Assembly finally broke up at nightfall, because 
the proprietor refused to allowlights. Let, however, 
the housed and clothed and well-fed reader carefully 
ponder the sentences which we have quoted above, 
reflect that in these times are not a few workingmen 
in our own country who vould say the same things for 
themselves, and are saying it under their breath, 
with curses deep if not loud, and then consider 
whether there is not a demand fora reform as great, 
aud perhaps as radical, as the Abolition movement, 
though much more difficult to formulate in consist- 
ency with truth and justice. 





The Itaiian Protestants have from the first felt 
the absolute necessity of union in a community where 
Protestantism labors at best under the greatest dis- 
advantages; and they plead for one Evangelical 
Chureh. But their wishes and protestations were dis- 
regarded, and in order to receive aid from Protest- 
ants of other lands they were required to subseribe 
to denominational creeds, and, in some instances, 
were even threatened with the withdrawal of their 
evangelists and teachers unless they adopted the 
tenets of the sect which supported them. As a 
result, thus far Protestant work in Italy has 
been confined chiefly to the poorer and lower 
classes; the middle and higher classes have not 
been reached. The sectarian spirit has rendered these 
Protestant agencies distasteful to all well-informed 
Italians, and has greatly weakened their power and 
influence. All friends of the work of evangelization 
in Italy must therefore rejoice that a movement for 
the promotion of union among the different evangel- 
ical churches is now made in real earnest, and 
already has been attended with good results. The 
first step was the formation of an ‘* Inter-Missionary 
Committee ” of the various churches to consider what 
steps should be taken to bring about union. That 
committee resolved to call an assembly for promoting 
union and co-operation, which has since been held, and 
has manifested a wonderful unanimity and desire for 
union. Resolutions were unanimously passed: (1) 
That union is desired by the churches ; (2) that it is at- 
tainable ; and (3) that an Italian Evangelical Congress 
be formed of delegates of the various denominations 
for that purpose. There now seems to be little doubt 
that the result of the formation of the ‘* Evangelical 
Congress” will ultimately be a vital and practical 
union of evangelical churches. It ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that, if the divisions which have 
hitherto dishonored and weakened Protestantism in 
Italy continue, the Christians and churches of Eng- 
land and America will be responsible for the result. 





Tyranny, like other crimes, is perpetually driven 
on to deeper and deeper complications by the neces- 
sities of its position. The Russian Government, 
having undertaken to suppress the free thought and 
the free life of the Russian people, is compelled to 
add one act of oppression to another until it now 
lays its hand on the very source of a true national 
life. It has virtually destroyed the press, and it now 
takes hold of the universities for the purpose of 
turning them ints Government agencies by depriving 
them of all free and rational life. Hereafter all 
these institutions are to be under police supervision, 
guarded by a body of special police, which, by a 
tyranny galling beyond expression to the teaching 
bodies, must be supported out of the university 
funds. A Government inspector will supervise the 
whole administration, and watch the faculty no less 
vigilantly than the students. Hereafter the rectors, 
who are the heads of the universities, are to be ap- 
pointed by the Government, and will be, therefore, 
its creatures and tools. These regulations, with 
others not fully described in the reports, mark the 
destruction of the higher educational system of Rus- 
sia, and will sow the seeds of a mental degeneracy 
which will bear a harvest in the end as terrible as 
Nihilism itself. Without a free press, without free 
institutions of learning, with spies and informers in 
all classes of society, Russia is fast reaching a stage 
under despotism to which the anarchy preached by 
the Nihilists would be preferable. One needs no 
profound knowledge of history to predict the inevita- 
ble result of such a course as this. The greater the 
pressure the more terrible the reaction by and by. 


A considerable stir has been made by the secular 
papers because Bishop Potter has, at the solicitation 
of a Mr. Huntington, we believe a son of Bishop 
Huntington, administered to him the vows of poverty, 
celibacy, and obedience. The New York ‘ Tribune ” 
has interviewed several clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church, most of whom apparently do not sympathize 
with the young Protestant anchorite, but none of 
whom show any inclination to rush into print in 
criticism either upon the young man’s enthusiasm or 
upon the guasi indorsement which the Bishop ap- 
pears to have given him. Happily for his peace of 
mind, the Bishop himself is absent on a vacation, 
and so has escaped the interviewer. We believe 
that wealth is better than poverty, marriage is better 
than celibacy, and ecclesiastical liberty is better than 
ecclesiastical obedience. Therefore we naturally do 
not sympathize with a vow which substitutes the 
worse for the better condition. But if aman feels 
that he is not strong enough for possession, nor pure 





enough for marriage, nor wise enough for liberty, he 
should be permitted to speak as a child, to under- 
stand as a child, and to think as a child, until he 
becomes a man and is able to put away childish 
things; and tho bishop who quietly administers 
the vow of childish life to him is wiser than 
the newspapers which publish the event far and 
wide, and so do what little they can to foster that 
subtle spiritual pride which is the only serious 
danger in and the only considerable objection to 
such a vow. 


Dr. Leonard Bacon is out in an article in the 
‘“*New Englander” of trenchant eriticism on the 
American Board for its method of transacting busi 
ness, or, more properly, for its entire failure to trans 
act any business. Everything, according to Dr. 
Bacon, is left toa Prudential Commitee in Boston, 
in conjunction with the Secretaries, and the Board 
has become a merely honorable list of indorsers, 
whose function it is to lend the weight of their names 
to the organization, and so secure it the confidence 
and the money of the churches. He complains that 
the meetings of the Board are not meetings for the 
transaction of busines3, but for popular effect ; that 
it is impracticable for an individual member to get 
any business before the Board, or even any adequate 
inquiry into the transactions of its Committee ; and 
he proposes, as a remedy, that the Board “ resume 
into its own hands the conduct of its own proper bus 
iness, by appointing at each annual meeting its own 
committee, from outside the circle of its administra- 
tive officers, to make arrangements for the transac- 
tion of its business at the next annual meeting.” Dr. 
acon, we think, will find it difficult to persuade the 
public that there is any serious difficulty to remedy, 
or any great danger to be provided against. Tho 
American Board has not only the confidence of the 
churches, but that of the business community, and 
this to such an extent that its commercial credit is 
equal to that of the best banking institutions. Tbe 
methods of its business are substantially those of 
commercial organizations. No stockholders’ meeting 
ever does more than to determine, after examining 
the reported results of the year, whether the same 
Direction shall be continued ; this the Board does 
every year ; and this is enough. So long as the Pru- 
dential Committee does its work well, :t may be safe- 
ly left to do it ; whenever it shows signs of failing, a 
new Committee can be substituted. To take the prac- 
tical transaction of the business out of the hands of a 
comparatively small body of experienced men, and 
put it into the hands of a mass-meeting, would ruin 
both the business and the mass-meeting. The gen- 
eral public will readily condone the sins of a commit- 
tee whose chief offense is bottling up fruitless debates 
on the public platform, and leaving it to effervesce in 
the pages of the Theological Reviews. 

Spain has suffered repeated earthquake shocks 
throughout the week. Over 2,000 persons were 
killed.——The betrothal is announced of Prin- 
cess Beatrice, Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter, 
to Prince Henry Maurice, of Battenberg.——Presi- 
dent Dodd, of the Newark Savings Bank, has 
been declared guilty of contempt of court.— 
Two slight collisions took place on the New York 
elevated road on December 30.——Floods and heavy 
rains have done great damage in Arkansas and Texas. 
Mr. Randall has been speaking at Nashville and 
elsewhere in the South.——Soldiers have been sent to 
drive out intruders from the Indian Territory. ——Mr. 
Henry George is lecturing in the Isle of Skye, on 
land ownership.——Russel Hancock, only son of Ma- 
jor-General W. S. Hancock, died in Mississippi on 
December 30.——The Australian colonies are greatly 
displeasedat Germany’s annexing neighboring islands. 
——lIt is understood that the $100,000 required to 
clear off General Grant’s indebtedness has been 
already pledged.——aA train was thrown from the 
track of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad on January 1, 
by scoundrels. Engineer and fireman were killed. —— 
It is rumored that Germany intends to seize the Tonga 
and Samoan islands.——At the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in Dublin on New Year’s Day, the Dublin members of 
Parliament were hissed and refused a hearing.——A 
dynamite explosion occurred in the London under- 
ground railway on Friday. No serious damage.—— 
Mr. W. C. Kingsley resigns from the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Brooklyn Bridge.——Mr. Gladstone has 
been urged by his physician to take some weeks’ rest. 
— Congressman Hurd, of Ohio, is to contest the 
result of the last election in his district ——Mayor 
Grace has appointed Mr. W. P. Shearman to be a 
Commissioner of Accounts in New York.——Congress 
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resumed its sessions on Monday. An attempt was 
made to take up the Bankrupt bill. Secretary 
Chandler has written an open letter to Ohairman 
Randall, of the Committee on Appropriations, urging 
the importance of passing the Naval Appropriations 
pill.——Chief-Justice Waite is said to be dangerously 
ill. General Campenon, French Minister of War, 
has resigned. General Lewal suceceds him.—— 
Reinforcements are to be sent to Tonquin at once. 

—~Great activity in the English navy has followed 
the late Cabinet Council. ——Slight earthquake shocks 
were felt in Maryland and New Hampshire on Satur- 
day. 








A ROLL OF HONOR. 


N Stoughton, Mass., three citizens have put the 

law officers on the track of certain criminals, and 
promised a moral support to the prosecuting attorney 
if he will bring the law-breakers to justice. The 
criminals are angry enough that they are not per- 
mitted to break the laws of the laud with impunity ; 
they indignantly make the same demand that the 
devils made of Christ—Let us alone! Two of them 
have addressed auonymous letters to the com- 
plainants, threatening dire vengeance if this demand 
is not complied with. The facts will be found fully 
stated by our Boston correspondent, who has taken 
pains to ascertain them by careful inquiry. There is 
nothing singular in the fact that criminals should be 
angry that their crimes are interfered with, and 
should resort to the coward's expedient to scare off 
complainants. What is curious about this case is 
the report that the law-breakers have the support of 
some of the ‘*best men” in the community ; and, so 
far as we can learn, the only citizens who have had 
the nerve to resist their scheme for plundering the 
public are the three ministers of the place. 

Gambling is the great American sin. Drinking is 
German and Irish; gambling is characteristically 
Awerican. It is born of the flagrantly dishonest 
desire to get something for nothing. It is a fire easily 
kindled and almost impossible to extinguish. It 
fevers the brain, hardens the heart, debilitates the 
conscience, destroys the moral sense. It is to the 
soul what alcohol is to the body. It is a contagion 
from which no home culture can insure a boy, if the 
epidemic is in the community. It is destructive of 
honest industry ; its rewards are given never to thrift 
but only to cunning. It is illegal in every State in 
the Union. In ths form of lotteries it is illegal in 
every State except Louisiana. The United States 
Government will not carry the gambler’s circulars in 
its mails, nor deliver to him the remittances of his 
victims. The brand of dishonesty is put upon it by 
almost every civilized nation in Christendom. It is 
gentlerobbery. It differs from highway robbery only 
inthis, that it chloroforms its victim instead of knock- 
ing him down with a club. The gambler is as truly a 
criminal as Jesse James; he is a more dangerous 
criminal to society ; and he is most dangerous when 
he veils his dishonesty under a thin guise of charity, 
patriotism, or religion. Then he adds hypocrisy to 
dishonesty. 

The gamblers of Stoughton, Mass., are criminals. 
Whoever countenances them countenances crime. 
If ‘‘the best men” give to the illegal lottery 
attempted in that town their sanction, that fact 
only emphasizes the danger and demoralization 
Which the gambling mauia produces. The honored 
name of the Grand Army of the Republic cannot 
make honorable this dishonorable business. The 
white hand may be defiled by pitch ; the pitch is never 
purified by the white hand. Distributing prizes 
under pretense of premiums to reserved seats deceives 
no one, least of all the courts. Justice would indeed 
be blind if she could not discern the gambling reality 
beneath this pretense of a bargain. It is not so blind 
as this ; the courts have repeatedly held such gift en- 
terprises lotteries within the meaning of the pro- 
hibiting statutes. 

The existence of the ‘‘Go-as-you-please Club” of 
Manchester, N. Tf., makes it quite clear that the 
gambling mania has reached serious proportions in 
New England. This club is organized to promote 
gambling. It consists of a syndicate which bays up 
a large number of tickets in sporadic lotteries. The 
larger the number of tickets the larger the chance of 
a prize. The prises are then divided among the mem- 
bers of the Club either by a second lottery or in cash 
dividends. ‘The clergy of Stoughton have taken this 
matter in hand none too soon. They ought to have 
the support of every good citizen in this fight against 
the law-breakers. They ought to have the special 





support of every man who values the good name of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, end does not wish 
to see that organization fall into the hands of the 
gamblers. We give to these clergymen the best 
wishes and warmest sympathy of lovers of law, order, 
and honest industry throughout the country. 
names deserve to be emblazoned on a roll of honor. 
They are : 

The Rev. C. H. Ewer, Methodist. 

The Rey. C. L. Rorcu, Congregational. 

sealed C. R. Tenney, Universalist. 


THE PLAGUE OF THE PRESS. 


HE power of the newspaper is not easily over- 
stated ; but the question whether this power, as 
at present exercised, produces more good than harm 
to society is one of considerable difficulty. The agency 
of the reputable press, in spreading intelligence and 
in enlightening and guiding public sentiment, is 
thankfully recognized by the wisest men; but the 
agency of the satanic press, in spreading the germs of 
vice and crime and in misleading and debauching 
vublie opinion and public morality, fills the mind of 
thoughtful observers with horror and alarm. 

The stone of stumbling over which journalism falls 
into the mire is the question, What is news? ‘A 
newspaper must publish the news,” 
istie philosopher. ‘* The news,” 
of the counting-room, 
paper.” 
maxims that the press becomes the devil’s engine. 

Certain important facts of current history, local or 
national, are recognized as news by journalists of all 
sorts. The sinking of a ‘ Florida” in mid-ocean, the 
meeting of a Convention at Chicago to nominate a 
President, 


says your journal- 
says the philosopher 
“is anything that will sell the 
It is through the operation of these two 


will appear in all the newspapers. But 
outside of the comparatively small number of impor- 
tant daily oceurrences the question is one of selection. 
No newspaper pretends to publish more than a small 
fractional part of the events that occur even in its 
own immediate neighborhood. Among these events 
it must pick out what it will publish. The character 
of the news published depends, then, on the taste and 
judgment of the managing editor, acting under the 
inspiration of the counting-room. Practically, the 
counting-room, rather than the sanctum, determines 
the character of the great majority of American daily 
newspapers. And the counting-room has discovered 
a demand, on the part of a large class of readers, for 
petty gossip, and filthy seandals, and the disgusting 
details of vice and crime ; and has gone to work with 
energy to supply this demand. There are exceptions 
to this rule, here and there ; but the majority of our 
daily papers, even those of large circulation, are 
working the garbage mine for all it is worth. What- 
ever the average reporter fails to find, he seldom 
misses a rumor of domestic infelicity or an unsavory 
bit of scandal. ‘* A nose for news” was declared, by 
a distinguished editor, to be one of the prime qualifi- 
cations of a journalist ; but there are noses and noses, 
and the sort that seem to be most in demand, just 
now, in most of the newspaper offices, are those that 
most quickly take the scent of carrion. 

There lies before us, as we write, a huge pile of 
newspaper clippings, culled from our exchanges, that 
illustrates with sufficient fullness the deplorable and 
horrible methods of American journalism. Every 
part of the country, and every considerable city, is 
represented in this dreadful exhibit ; the trail of the 
serpent is over the whole land. 

The first fact that challenges our attention is the 
utter lack of decency exhibited by these newspapers, 
in their invasion of private life, and their bruiting 
abroad the affairs of individuals and of families with 
which the public has no concern whatever. A wealthy 
lady purchases of a distinguished artist a portrait of 
herself which does not please her, and which she de 
stroys, as she has a perfect right todo. There appears 
to be no desire to thrust this fact upon the notice of 
the public ; the reporters are denied all information 
concerning it ; it is purely a family matter. But the 
fact leaks out, and the reporter makes up a story 
about it two columns long, illustrated with coarse en 
gravings of the ladies of the family. This is the 
chivalry of modern journalism ! 
Western city separate, the wife returning to her 
father’s hause. No crime is charged on either side ; 
the separation is one of those unhappy circumstances 
that darken the lives and seal the lips of all those 
concerned, But the reporter is out the next morning 
with columns of speculation and conjecture about the 
reasons of the parting—dishing up, in the most appe- 
tizing manner possible, all the particulars that could 
be gathered respecting the infelicities of the married 


A married pair in a 


Their | 


life of the parties, and all the guesses and wonder- 


Such outrages are committed constantly, all over 


| ments of the gossips about the whole affair. 
| the land, 


as these extracts bear witness. The news- 
| | pape r reporter goes ré umping and pawing through all 


inelosures ; he 


breaks down the doors of 


boudoirs 
and nurseries, and deseribes, with diagrams, every- 


thing that he can see; he seems to have determined 


that there shall be no individual reserves and no do 
inestic sanctities. A generation of newspaper read 
ers is growing up who have small respect for the 
When these 


rest will not be worth keeping. 


rights of privaey. rights are gone, the 

Less flagrant, but still grievous enough, are the in 
juries inflicted upon the publie morals by the publica- 
tion of the small gossip of the neighborhood. Setting 
aside the wrong done to the individuals concerned, 
the feeding of the public upon this petty and puerile 
stuff results in the depravation of taste, and the cul- 
tivation of a mischievous and prurient curiosity, by 
which the mind is disabled and the character belittled. 
\ great share of the local news published by most 
newspapers tends to produce in its readers mental 
dyspepsia and moral debility. 

The worse offense of the modern newspaper is not, 
however, as the purveyor of gossip, but as the sea 
It will not be denied that 
has aright to knowledge 


enger of vice and crime: 
the public respecting the 
commission and the punishment of crime. But all 
the facts of this nature that the publie needs to 
know can be clearly told without consuming much 
space, and without stimulating a morbid curiosity. 
The reporting of crime, in the average modern news- 
paper, is elaborate and circumstantial to the last de- 
gree; it seeks to make the public familiar with all 
the horrible details ; one might as well live in the 
purlieus, and breathe their tainted air, and witness all 
their atrocities, as to read these reports of the mod 
ern newspaper. If familiarity with all the para 
phernalia of crime, and all the methods and devices 
and mental habitudes of criminals, is beneficial to the 
character, then the average newspaper should be re- 
garded as a great benefaetor. 

But, whatever may be said of the reports of crime, 
the publication of all the details of vice and immo- 
rality practiced in the neighborhood is an offense for 
which no words of censure Such 
majority of the extracts before us. 
Every divorce case before the 
of domestic infidelity, 
dal, is 


can be too strong. 
are the great 
courts, every case 
every case of common scan- 
rchearsed with the utmost fullness. 


Every 
salacious incident is deftly woven in, 


to make the 
story as delectable as possible to the class of readers 
for whom it is prepared. There is little profit in 
keeping our young people out of vile houses and away 
from disreputable characters if we bring such news- 
papers into our homes, and suffer them to spread 
before our children these pictures, 
cities In the 


There are few 
United States in which a pretty full 
directory of the houses of. ill repute, with the 
names of their proprietors and their inmates, could 
not be made up from the local 
newspapers published in that city. 
in this place 


columns of the 
It is impossible, 
, to enter into the details of this horrible 
business, and it is only the details that are significant 
and convincing. But it is safe to say that more than 
half of the daily newspapers in this country are 
Wholly unfit, by reason of their circumstantial re- 
ports of vice and crime, to be admitted to any family. 
Indeed, it must be said that the journals are few that 
do not sometimes offend in this way. 

Some thoughts upon the eure for this plague may 
be presented at another time; for the present it is 
necessary to give some attention to the exeuses offered. 
by journalists for these nefarious practices. 

It is said that the newspaper must print all the 
news—must furnish a mirror of the life of the eom- 
munity. To this it may be answered, first, thet it is 
uo more good journalism to print everyth:.y than 
it is good art to paint everything. The artist must 
select his subjects, and so must the journalist. In 
point of fact the journalist does select, as we have 
said. lie does not print a thousandth part of the 
things that happen. {le picks out what he will print. 
The present indictment is, that out of the multitude 
of things printable he chooses so much that is not. 
fit to print. 

It may be said that these facts of vice and crime 
are conspicuous and prominent facts. The answer 
is that in nine cases out of ten they are promineBt 
only when the newspaper gives them prominence. 
They are things that happen in the obscure corneT$ 
or under the surface of society ; very few people 


would know anything about them if it were not fo¥ 
the newspaper. 
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It is said that the object of publishing these scan- 
dalous and disgusting details is to deter evil-doers 
through the fear of publicity and exposure. But it 
is undeniable that the publication of such reports 
tends to suggest and stimulate rather than to repress 
iniquity. Especially is this true when the reports 
dwell, as most of them do, with evident gusto, upon 
all that is coarse and suspicious in the circumstances ; 
when the writer gloats over the enormities he de- 
seribes, and sketches their most questionable partic- 
ulars with a sympathetic hand. It is the simple 
truth to say that the reports of cock-fights and box- 
ing-matches and intrigues and scandals of all sorts 
which appear in the journals now under our eye, are 
written from the standpoint of the vile people who 
take part in them, and are intended to please these 
people and those of similartastes. The effect of this sort 
of reporting is not to surround vice with terror, but 
make it seem familiar and innocuous and almost heroic. 

The real reason why the journalist selects these 
vile topics, and treats them with such fullness of de- 
tail, is that there is money in it. He knows that 
there is a demand for this kind of thing, and he 
means to supply it. Of course, the appetite to which 
he ministers grows by what he feeds it; he steadily 
fosters the demand for thissort of reading. He does 
it formoney. He retails uncleanness for the same 
reason that the rumseller retails liquor; both are 
public enemies ; but the vile journalist is a worse foe 
of society than the vender of alcohol, and a far 
greater hypocrite. He makes constant parade of virt- 
uous reasons for dealing in this stuff, but he does 
not deceive himself, and his neighbors ought not to 
be deceived. It is money that he wants, and he 
thinks that he can get it by invading the sanctities of 
homes, by pandering to the curiosity of the vulgar, 
and by pampering gross appetites. This is the fact 
that must be held steadily in mind in judging of the 
nature and merits of depraved journalism. 


THE CLERGYMAN IN POLITICS. 
R. BEECHER’S manly address, which we 
printed last week, was exceedingly healthful 
reading. Mr. Beecher has made his fair share of 
blunders in the course of his life ; and his position of 
prominence is such that every blunder he makes is a 
prominent one. What he does is never done ina 
corner. But it is almost worth while for such a man 
to make a blunder, if he will follow it with so Chris- 
tian a correction, and show, by an apology as frank 
and as public as the original offense, the meaning of 
the text, ‘‘Confcss your faults one to another.” 
Those men who think that it is the duty of Repub- 
licans to vote the Republican ticket, and that to re- 
fuse is ‘‘treason,” will not be satisfied with this 
apology, for Mr. Beecher does not revognize the 
right of any one to call him to account for the crime 
of following his convictions and supporting Mr. 
Cleveland. But the great mass of those who have 
learned anything from his nearly forty years of min- 
istry value too much their own independence to deny 
it to another, and they complained only because, in 
the support he gave to Mr. Cleveland, he seemed to 
them to violate, in some of his utterances, the prin- 
ciples which he had for so many years inculcated in 
the pulpit. 

The liability to such a charge constitutes a serious, 
and, in our judgment, ordinarily a conclusive, reason 
why the clergyman should not turn aside from his 
ministry to take an active part in a political canvass. 
He is but a man, and as liable as his fellows to the 
heats and passions of partisanship; and the tempta- 
tion to drop into a lower moral tone on the stump 
than is customary with him in the pulpit is well-nigh 
irresistible. In short, it is very easy for him to for- 
get that he is a clergyman, while his people are cer- 
tain not to forget it, and to apply far more rigorously 
to him than to each other the principles which he in 
culeates on the Sabbath. It is, indeed, very natural 
for the preacher to become, in times of political ex- 
citement, a political orator. When the whole com- 
munity is thinking upon one subject, when every 
social gathering discusses it, and every newspaper is 
full of it, only a strong mind and a full one can give 
attention itself, or compel attention from others, to 
different themes. -The minister has always a large 
influence, and deservedly so. He is known to be 
generally free from interested motives ; he is not an 
office-seeker, for himself or for his friends. He is 
the trusted counselor of his people. His words carry 
great weight. He believes that the election is of the 
first importance, and that perhaps the destiny of the 
uation, certainly the destiny of his own party, de- 
pends upon it. The great questions in American 








politics are never merely questions of expediency. 
They involve, if not moral principles, at least the ap- 
plication of moral principles to public affairs. Thus 
the pressure is strong and the reasons urgent upon 
the clergyman to go into politics; if not to turn his 
pulpit into a stump, at least to go from his pulpit 
upon the stump. It is greatly to the credit of the 
American clergy that so few of them have yielded to 
this pressure and to these plausible reasons. Mr. 
Beecher’s experience has demonstrated that the rea- 
sons are plausible rather than sound, and that the 
speech of those who speak at such a time is not sil- 
ver, while the silence of those who keep silence is 
golden. 

The clergyman is a citizen. His office does not 
disiranchise him. The rights of citizenship, the 
right to vote, and even to argue and persuade, he 
does not lose by his ordination. The Christian Union 
has no wish to separate the clergy from the world, 
and make them anchorites. There are times, too, 
when a great moral issue is before the country, when 
the entire conscience is on one side, and only the baser 
motives of self-interest and ambition are on the 
other, when the clergy, as clergy, have not only a 
right, but a duty, to speak. The petition of the 3,000 
clergymen of New England against the abolition of 
the Missouri Compromise was a wise and brave act. 
It was a protest against a scheme which had no 
other purpose than the extension of human slavery. 
But these exigencies are very rare. In most cam- 
paigns the moral questions are so interwoven with 
other questions, or so perplexed by difference of hon- 
est judgment as to facts, that no catholic man can 
candidly believe that all righteousness is on one side 
and all wrong uponthe other. For ministers at such 
times to mount the rostrum, to meet in clerical 
gatherings in order to give indorsement or support to 
one candidate or another, to rush into print in either 
accusation or defense, to cross swords with party 
orators and party writers, to cast votes in ministerial 
meetings for this man or that, to endeavor to act in 
any wise as political leaders, is to abdicate a 
higher for a lower office ; it is tocast away the oppor- 
tunity for a large usefulness upon a chance of exer- 
cising influence in a narrower and less important field ; 
it is to abandon the work for which they are fitted, 
to undertake a work for which neither training nor 
temperament ordinarily fits them; it is to lose the 
larger respect which a non-partisan position gives, 
and to gain nothing of corresponding value, either 
for themselves or others, in return. 

In general, that clergymen will be most useful 
whose teaching is most fully pervaded by the spirit 
which pervades the New Testament ; who deals with 
great principles without attempting to lay down 
specific rules, or solve specific questions in casuistry ; 
who expounds the great laws of the moral and 
spiritual realm, without essaying to apply them to 
individual transactions. Hecannot urge too stroug- 
ly on his congregation the honesty which is embodied 
in the Golden Rule; but if he attempts to discuss 
particular business operations on the street, he is 
liable to neutralize all that he has said respecting 
general principles by exposing his ignorance of 
transactions with which it is impossible he should 
possess any accurate acquaintance without years of 
mercantile training. He cannot be too earnest in 
urging on his congregation the duties of citizenship— 
duties which the conscience of men of all parties will 
recognize and enforce : the duty of purity, of patriot- 
ism, of voting for pure and honest men ; but he can- 
not advocate the claims of a party or a candidate 
without becoming, in popular apprehension, if not in 
reality, a partisan himself. If he does, he inevitably 
destroys all the power of his words to raise the 
moral standard in all parties, by seeming to become 
the advocate of one and the assailant of the others. 

We think, then, that the lesson of Mr. Beecher’s 
experience is somewhat deeper and broader than 
the lesson which he himself recognizes. If any man 
could safely and wisely take the stump in a political 
campaign, Mr. Beecher might, for he has qualities 
which admirably fit him for political oratory, if not 
for political leadership. Bvt most of his best friends 
will probably think that he did, on the whole, more 
harm than good by his campaign speeches of last 
Fall. Itis generally wise for the clergyman to keep 
aloof from party politics, ao matter what plausible 
reasons urge him to become a party advocate. When 
men in their hot disputes come to the minister to 
enlist his influence on their side to help them toa 
victory, his best reply is that of his Master in a like 
case: *‘ Man, who made me a judge or a divider over 





you?” 





WAS IT COVETOUSNESS? 


W* commend to the special attention of our 
readers a letter from asubscriber, in another 
column, bearing the above title. We suggest to fa- 
thers and mothers to read it aloud at the tea-table and 
invite the opinion of the children on the question. 
In answering it here we must enter a little into the 
metaphysics of the subject. 

Thrift and covetousness are children of the same 
mother, acquisitiveness ; but they are as unlike as 
Jacob and Esau. Like the working bee and the wasp, 
they belong to the same family ; but one is a gatherer 
of honey, and the other only stings. To covet is to 
desire to get from a neighbor what belongs to him 
without giving a just equivalent therefor. To desire 
your neighbor's property is not covetousness, and it is 
not wrong. Without such desire there could be no 
trade, no commerce, no organized industry. We all 
desire something that we have not, and we labor to 
get it; and it is generally, in modern life, something 
that our neighbor possesses. We shop because we 
wish our neighbor’s goods ; and our neighbor resorts 
to every expedient to stimulate this desire. He ad- 
vertises, eulogizes, displays, persuades. He spends 
large sums of money in endeavoring to make us want 
what he possesses. This desire toacquire and possess 
is the mainspring of all modern industry. It drives 
all the clockwork. The world keeps time, the world’s 
hands make progress on the dial, because of it. 

To desire another man’s property without paying 
him a just and reasonable price for it—this is covet- 
ousness. And this is the root of all dishonesties. 
Its gratification is always essentially dishonest, 
whether it is done by violence, as by the burglar ; or by 
alertness, as by the sneak thief ; or by cajoleiy, as by 
the confidance man ; or by playing on the weakness 
of the victim, as by the gambler; or by taking ad- 
vantage of his needs, as by the despotism of the dis- 
honest capitalist. From playing marbles for keep to 
stock gambling on the Street, every scheme to get 
money out of a neighbor's pocket without putting an 
equal amount of money inis a poisonous fruit of this 
poisonous tree ; the mother is covetousness, the child 
is thievery. 

Now, there is not the slightest trace of this spirit in 
the giaphic portrait which our correspondent gives of 
himself. He describes thrift, not covetousness ; and 
thrift is the virtue, as covetousness is the vice, of 
acquisitiveness. He may have been over-desirous to 
acquire. He may have toiled too much and worried 
needlessly. Of this he must judge. This is a common 
fault in American life ; and it may have been his. 
But it is not covetousness. Overwork and over- 
worry are faults ; covetousness is a crime. 

A great deal is said about the evils of overwork 
and over-worry , but there is something to be said ou 
the other side. Young men are preached to on the 
evils of acquisitiveness ; they should also be exhorted 
to cultivate it. The world has suffered tenfold more 
from the spirit that throws away the sixpence and 
passes on, than from the spirit which gets up before 
light and searches on the sidewalk for it. Where one 
young man grows hard and callous and gray before 
his time from overwork, ten young men go to de- 
struction because they lack the combined caution, 
energy, and conscience which make thrift. The mau 
who makes a fortune by honest industry blesses hun 
dreds of others iv the making of it ; and this whether 
he will or no. For even industrious selfishness is a 
benediction upon others, in spite of itself. But he 
who dissipates a fortuue is a curse to himself and 
to every one with whom he comes in contact. In 
this, as in everything else, the testimony of the Bible 
is consonant with that of life ; it counts riches a bless- 
ing from the Lord, and thrift a virtue which he 
honors. The three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, are men of thrift, and men of competence, if 
not of wealth; the blessings of possession are prom 
ised both in the Old Tes:ament and in the New Testa- 
ment to virtue; aud while the bulk of the Buble is 
devoted to the cultivation of othe: virtues, it never 
treats the economic virtues as though they were vices, 
or the comforts which they usually insure as though 
they were temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. There is no better text-book for a young 
man to study as a guidance to successful achievement 
in business than the Book of Proverbs. There are 
other and higher virtues than thrift, for which thrift 
must sometimes stand aside. There are other and 
grander successes than wealth, for which wealth 
must sometimes be sacrificed. But to acquire prop- 
erty is an honorable ambition, if honorably pursued ; 
and the spirii of iudustry, economy, and carefulness 
—in a word, the spirit of thrift—is one that should 
be cultivated by pulpit and by parent. It is a very 
necessary, though an unpraised, grace. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator, in riding down the village street the other 
day, passed a couple of small boys standing with their sled 
by the side of their front gate. He imagined he sawin their 
wistful eyes a request for a ‘“hitch,’’ and gave them an in- 
vitation. It was readily enough accepted; he drew his 
span up into a walk, the boys broke out into a run, the hitch 
was accomplished with a quickness which showed the effect 
of long practice, the larger of the two boys was on the sled 
in a trice, while the smaller boy ran by his side calling out, 
‘Move up, Johnuy, move up!’’ The Spectator looked for 
a surly response, or none at all ; he was somewhat surprised 
when Johnny, instead of moving up, jumped off a'together, 
gave the sled to his little brother, and clung onto the runner 
of the sleigh, while Frankie, quite as though he were used to 
such concessions, jumped on the vacated place. The next 
day, Sunday, the Spectator was driving home from chrrch, 
when, at about the same spot, he was accosted by a cheery 
voice with ‘Give us a ride, mister !’? His eyes were on his 
horses, who were feeling the benefits of the oxygen in the 
winter air, and the boys were disguised in their Sunday best, 
so that he did not recognize his friends Johnny and Frankie. 
But the Spectator 1s fond of boys, and always glad to get one 
foracompanion. Yes, he cried; jumpon! As they ran to 
jump on—and they had to be quick about it, for the span 
objected decidedly to dropping into a walk—the elder boy 
hoisted the younger on to the seat, climbed up beside him, 
and put his arm around and behind his brother, with a 
guardianship quite delightful to bebold. ‘‘ Won’t your 
mother be afraid to have you go away from home ?”’ sald the 
Spectator to the younger boy, who was beaming all over, 
with a smile that extended from the heel of his boots to the 
tassel on the top of his Scotch cap, at the prospect of a 
aleigh-ride. The older boy took up the answer. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
sir,” he said ; ‘‘ mother won’t be afraid for Frankie, so long 
as I amalong to take care of him.’’ Happy mother, thought 
the Spectator ; happy Frankie ; but happiest of all, Johnny, 
who has earned such confidence from brother and mother, 
and earned it so well. 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

My wife is afflicted with a disease which fills me with con- 
cern, and which threatens to destroy the happiness of what 
would otherwise be a very happy married life. She is the 
best little woman ever a husband had, when she is herself : 
so tender, so true, so self-denying, so forgetful of self, so 
thoughtful of others ; a bright companion ; a good house- 
keeper; an ornament in society; a woman of whom any 
man might be proud, and of whom I am very proud. When 
she welcomes me home at night, it is with a tenderness of 
love which lightens life of all its burdens. Her eyes are 
brighter than diamonds ; her voice is sweeter than a bird’s ; 
and her kiss would exorcise the bluest devil from the most 
downcast heart. But when the disease of which I speak is 
upon her she seems to be entirely changed. She does not 
come tothe door for me, but I have tohunther up. Hereyes 
have no light of life in them ; her voice is as cold and mean- 
ingless as the wooden tones of au ill-played flute; and if I 
bring her my evening kiss she presents a reluctant cheek to 
receive it, With such an air that I would as ‘soon kiss the 
polished surface of the marble mantel. She is not cross— 
thatI think I could endure; she is simply marble. If I ask 
her, What is the matter ? she replies, indifferently, Nothing. 
If I persist in my inquiries, she simply retreats within her- 
self, and is silent. IfI reproach her, she answers with tears. 
If I knew that I had offended her, I would gladly apologize 
and make what reparation lies in my power; but how can I 
repair a wrong when | do not know what it is, or apologize 
fora fault when I have no consciousness of having com- 
initted one? If I knew she were tired, I would at least try 
to relieve her ; or sick, I would send fer a doctor, As it is, 
I do not know what to do; and I am equally afraid to do 
anything, lest I make a mistake; and to do nothing, lest I 
seem to her sensitive soul to be indifferent to her malady. 
I have consulted with some of my married friends who are 
older and bave had more experience than myself, and they 
tell me that this disorder, this periodic frigidity, is a not 
uncommon disease among women, and that the best wives 
are the most subject to its attacks. They declare that the 
only remedy is to leave nature to take its,’own course ; but 
it seems to me as though so distressing a disease ought not 
to be incurable, and [ have ventured to write to you, in the 
hope that either your own experience or that of some of 
your numerous correspondents may suggest a remedy. 

Your obedient servant, Isaac YOUNGHUSBAND, 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

Probably I am not the only one of your numerous readers 
who has been at times disturbed by parsons and elders at 
family prayers who possessed the dangerous gift of continu- 
ance,who chose invariably the longest chapter for their Bible 
reading, and who, if they used the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer, would have prayed through the morning service, the 
litany, and the ante-communion service every morning. 
When there are sprightly and restless children in the circle, 
Whose heads are not burdened witb anxieties for the spiritual 
condition of the Hottentots and with eager desire for the 
millennium among all the nations of the earth, and to whom 
family prayers can be made acceptable only by being made 
hoth brief and simple, an elder who imagines that we are 
heard for our much speaking becomes a positive spiritual 
disaster, and whatever throws light on the problem how he 
can be brought to a happy ending is a welcome solution of 
a difficult question. It is for this reason I venture to send 
you the following true account of the way in which one de- 
voted friend of mine brought, quite unintentionally, an ap- 
parently interminable prayer to a happy through abrupt 
conclusion. I will give you his story as nearly as possible in 
his own words : 

“* Some two or three years ago,” so ran the narrative, 
‘the Presbyterians had a meeting of their Synod in our 





town ; and as there were not Presbyterian homes enough to 
entertain all the guests who attended, my wife sent word 
through 'me that we should be happy to entertain one or 
more of them; and one, a very excellent and venerable 
Presbyterian elder, was accordingly sent to be our guest. Of 
course I asked him, as matter of courtesy, to conduct our 
family prayers ; but at the close of the first morning devo- 
tions I wished I hadn’t. I have always made our family 
prayers short, and confined myself generally to such experi- 
ence, as our children could understand if they would. But 
our guest began his prayer with the Creation, projected 
into the millennium, and embraced within it not only all 
humanity that now is, but also all that ever was or ever 
will be. However, there was no remedy for it; andthough 
my thoughts were more on my restless children than on the 
elder’s well-meant but lengthy petitions, I concluded that 
the children would come back to our more humble and 
simple exercises with gratification, and that there would be 
some gain in the contrast. But the long prayers came to an 
end unexpectedly. Saturday was market-day. To insure a 
good Sunday dinner for our guest, I rose earlier than 
usual], that I might have the pick of the market ; returned 
half or three quarters of an hour before breakfast; and by 
the time the family were assembled for prayers I was 
famished both for want of food and wantof sleep. The 
room was warm ; I nearly fell into a doze during the elder’s 
reading, and when we got upon our knees, with my eyes 
closed, my head resting in my hands, and the drowsy voice 
of the elder for a lullaby, in spite of my most vigorous efforts, 
Idropped asleep. It must have been but for a moment ; but 
when I woke to conscionsness, I was startled to hear the elder 
saying, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ ‘ Bless me,’ said Ito myself, 
‘have I been asleep so long, and has he got to the Lord’s 
Prayer?’ ‘ Thy will be done,’ I added, aloud; my boys, 
wakened by thesound of my voice, caught on, one after the 
other, with ‘In earth as itis in heaven,’ and we literally 
prayed the poor elder off his knees. But what was my 
horror when, after we arose, my wife told me that I had 
broken into the middle of his praying. She wanted me to 
apologize; but I assured her that the information that I had 
been asleep would only aggravate the offense ; and it was 
never explained. Theelder, however, the next morning, when 
1 handed him the Bible as usual, insisted that I should lead 
the family, as | did during the rest of his stay with us.” 

I understand, Mr. Spectator, tbat in the meetings of the 
Salvation Army, if a man is wearying the audience with a 
long prayer or along speech, it is customary to sing him 
down ; but this is the first instance I have ever known of a 
man’s being prayeddown. Perhaps it may serve as a hint 
for other households or for prayer-meetings whose patience 
is exhausted by men of many words. 


Yours respectfully, A SUFFERER. 


A correspondent of an English paper made a visit to &t. 
Paul’s the other day, and writes indignantly of the irraverent 
conduct of the visitors. On one bench were three or four 
respectable-looking people, “taking a snooze ;’’ one lady 
was seated comfortably with a pet dog in her lap; a man 
was engaged in ‘ book-keeping ;’’ a lad was reading a boy’s 
paper, and some people were actually eating. Everywhere 
loud and lively talk was going on. When one man pulled 
out his pipe and tobacco, deliberately ‘‘ charged”’ the former, 
and after a fruitless search for a match, sauntered down the 
aisle and out,the correspondent’s righteous anger reached its 
height, and he at once resolved to exercise an Englishman’s 
dearest privilege, and “‘ write tothe papers’ about it. Now, 
of course, 8t. Paul’s is a “ show-place,”’ but it is none the 
less a temple of God, and not a lounge or promenade, and 
this observer was right in his indignation. In this country 
we have no such profanation of sacred places by idle 
loungers and tourists, and it is rare that anything approach- 
ing irreverence is seen. Yet it is possible that in some 
points the etiquette of our churches might be improved. 
For instance, the Spectator was present not long since at 
one of our most famous churches. The minister, a man of 
world-wide renown, was reading with noble elocution and 
fervid feeling a beautiful chapter from the Bible. The con- 
gregation were listening intently, enjoying and taking com- 
fort from every sentence, when suddenly—“ swish, swish,’’ 
came the sound of silk dresses up the aisle ; ‘‘ creak, creak,” 
the sound of those male boots that always will creak on 
Sundays ; pew doors were opened and shut; people rose to 
allow others to enter. Jt was a little thing, perhaps, but as 
the reader paused to allow the commotion to subside, the 
Spectator knew that minister and people had been disturbed 
in what should be a most sacred portion of the service. 
Tothus interrupt the supplication of the minister to God 
would be thought highly irreverent. Why should it be less 
so to interrupt the delivery of the Word of God to man ? 
Cannot our churches learn a lesson from the Symphony Con- 
certs, at which ushers are directed not to allow late-comers 
to’enter during the performance of any movement? Cannot 
such persons be asked to wait till the reading is completed ? 
Better still, cannot they make it a point of reverence never 
to be late ? 





Editor Christian Union: 

Several weeks ago an appeal was made in your paper 
under the heading, ‘‘ Who Will Respond ?’”’ It oceurred to 
me that perhaps no definite instruction was given by me 
whereby any proffered aid migbt reach the struggling school 
at Mount Airy, Ga., of which I wrote. 

So, although I have scarcely any hope of help, I send this 
letter to say that anything sent to my address, as given be- 
low, or to John M. Connell, Treasurer Board of Trustees, 
Mount Airy, Air Line Railroad, Ga., would be properly and 
wisely applied. Tbe help might be sent to the Governor of 
Georgia for the Mount Airyschool, with a request that he pay 
the money only to the Treasurer of the Board of Trustees. 
These are always wise precautions in dealing with strang- 
ers, Mrs. A. R. Lawtor, 

135 Perry Street, Savannah, Ga, 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


T an early hour New Year's forenoon, the Boston 
A oftice was greeted by the cheerful countenance 
and pleasant voice of a gentleman seventy-eight years 
of age, who had called to give us a “‘ happy New Year,” 
and renew his subscription to The Christian Union 
The Union stood nearly at the head of a long list of calls 
set down for the day. Our friend has a mind well 
stored with choice hymns, which he recalls readily ana 
recites with spirit and grace. When he retires at night 
he is accustomed, with his genial wife, to repeat hymns, 
which practice they find to be a sure antidote for wake 
fulness. Sometimes as many as ten or fourteen are re 
peated before they rest in the soft embrace of sweet. 
repose. Here isa hint for the young: Store the mem- 
ory with choice Scripture and poetry, and kindle the 
imagination with purest and loftiest sentiments, that 
old age may be as serene and beautiful as a golden 
sunset. 

New Year’s morning came to us warm, almost sultry, 
with scuds flying from the southwest, and without frost 
in the ground. The outlook in business and all round 
is very much according to the colors of the individual 
glasses through which ‘‘corridors of time” are fore 
seen. 

Three clergymen—a Methodist, a Universalist, and a 
Congregationalist ; all there are in town—have caused a 
stir in Stoughton, which has occasioned comment fa 
and wide. A yearagothe Grand Army of the Republic 
Post in that town held a fair, notices of which were 
read from the pulpits, with the understanding that lot 
tery practices should not be indulged. The word was 
not kept, and some of the clergymen were solicited to 
buy tickets. The clergymen got, through the District 
Attorney, the opinion of the court that the proceedings 
were in violation of law. Recently, a fair was adver 
tised in Stoughton, to continue some days, the proceeds 
of which would be devoted to the erection of a soldier's 
monument in town. The clergymen were pronounced 
in their opposition, on the ground that it was in part a 
lottery. The Universalist clergyman, the Rev. C. R 
Tenney, preached against the enterprise. The clergy 
men again called the attention of the District Attorney 
to the legal violation. Tickets were issued, with num 
bers, to draw prizes, the first of which was $1,000 
These tickets were sent by mail to other Posts and other 
towns. A club in Manchester, N. H., bought several 
hundred tickets, and drew the first prize and several 
hundred dollars besides. On the evening of the first ad 
vertised drawing, some State officers from Boston ap 
peared, and advised the managers not to proceed, which 
suggestion was followed. Persons from other places 
appeared on a subsequent evening, and took charge of 
the drawing privately, assuming responsibility. This, 
of course, did not relieve the Post from legal prosecu 
tion. As yet action has not been taken. Excitement in 
town runs high. Anonymous letters, threatening to 
burn churches, have been received. There is no doubt 
that the doings were illegal, but not more reprehensible 
than the fairs held by Posts in many other places. In 
Lynn, some time since, tickets were freely offered for 
sale to draw prizes on the streets. In Cambridge, I 
think, there have been similar transactions. It is sig- 
nificant that a member of Governor Robinson's Council, 
Hon. Nathaniel Wales, who resides in Stoughton, and 
is Chairman of the Board of Selectmen, expresses his 
approbation at what the Post has done, and expresses 
the hope that legal proceedings may be had, asserting 
that ‘‘ there is not a jury in Norfolk County who would 
convict the members. There would be at least one 
member who is in sympathy with the Grand Army.” 
There are also threats that the law shall be repealed. I 
think it very doubtful whether legal proceediugs are 
instituted. But the Stoughton ministers have aroused 
discussion, which is timely, and which, I hope, may 
effectively rebuke the reprehensible practice of public 
gambling, whether in Grand Army fairs or church 
fairs. 

The tenement-house question is now under discussion 
At the monthly meeting of the Associated Charities, Sat 
urday, Robert Treat Paine, Jr., in the chair, Mra. R. C 
Lincoln read a paper on the duties of landlords to ten 
ants, forcibly maintaining that tenants should first be 
treated fairly, and then held with an iron hand to clean 
liness and decorum. Strict supervision, good repairs 
and eoforcement of rules of cleanliness, under penalty 
of ejectment, are indispensable conditions of success in 
the management of tenement-houses. Mrs. Lincoln has 
had large experience, and speaks with authority. There 
is now a strong movement on this subject. Posstbility 
of cholera has a stimulating effect upon the sanitary 
improvement of the city. Nodoubt there is need for the 
lance of some Cceur de Lion to ride down many of the 
landlords. But when will the time come to attack the 
tenement-house system? If the devil ever invented a 
more subtle and effective method of undermining the 
family than the crowding of human beings like cattle 
under the same roof, even if kept cleanly, I do not 
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know where to look for it. A slab-built cabin on a sand 
knoll, where the winds of heaven blow free, and the 
light shines all around, even if the occupaut walks a 
long distance daily to reach it, is preferable to human 
herding ia the stalls of tenement-houses. 


The initiatory steps toward the orgauization of ‘‘ The | 


National League (non-partisan and non-sectarian) for 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic” have been 
taken. 
opposition to the St. John political organization, and 
the leading spirits here are Republicans. They have a 
long list of names, who sympathize in the enterprise, in 
all parts of the Union—clergymen, judges, Congress- 
men, Governors, and Jeading women like Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster fand Mrs. Livermore. In Boston, Hon. John D. 
Long, Drs. E. E. Hale, E. B. Webb, J. L. Withrow, and 
many others, are active. Dr. Daniel Dorchester is Presi- 
dent of the League. The constitution thus explains 
the objects and methods : 


*“‘ Art. III. Objects: First, the enforcement of laws against 
the liquor traffic ; second, the withdrawal! of legal sanction 
from the liquor traffic ; third, the suppression of the liquor 
traffic; fourth, our ultimate purpose is, by constitutional 
and statutory provisions, to banish the liquor traffic from 
the land. 

“Art. IV. Methods: Discarding partisan entanglements, 
we announce our sole purpose to be the suppression of the 
liquor traffic; and for this we propose—tirst, to create 
and intensify public sentiment, by the pulpit, the platform, 
and the press; second, to educate the young, in the pub- 
lic schools and elsewhere, as to the nature and effects of 
alcoholic liquors ; third, to use all legitimate civil legisla- 
tion, and to refer the question, for final decision, to the 
constitutional verdict of the people. We invite persons of 
all classes, creeds, parties, and States to unite on this plat- 
form, and work and vote against the liquor traffic, without 
exposing the cause, with its varied interests, to the schemes 
of personal politiciaus and the perils of party politics.” 


In another article it is stated that ‘‘ partisan political 
affiliations should be avoided, as expensive, dangerous, 
and often disastrous modes of moral agitation and edu- 
cation.” But if the platform of principles is pressed 
with vigor, political “‘ affiliations” will speedily follow ; 
and if the affiliation shall not be ‘‘ partisan,” the dic- 
tionaries will be assailed for new definitions. The agi 
tation is well. But when it is proposed to change the 
organic law of the Nation without party issues, it seems 
like an attempt to make brick without straw. 

Dr. Meredith, on Saturday, was very forcible in de 
scribing to his class of 2,000 in Tremont Temple how 
the first day of the week gradually supplanted the old 
Jewish Sabbath without express divine command. His 
views were not challenged. This is significant, as all 
denominations are represented in the class, and espe 
cially as within a few years such views have been 
assailed in Boston, at a Sunday convention, as taking 
away the divine authority for the Sabbath. The world 
continues to move. Dr. Meredith expresses his prefer 
ence for ‘‘ Lord's Day” as against Sabbath or Sunday, 
and thinks such a reform is in order, but does not ex- 
pect to see it actualized in his day. 

The contestants in the Stone will case are fecling 
around to see if there isa legal way to get at the trust 
deed which put $200,000 in the hands of Dr. Willcox and 
the Hon. Alpheus Hardy. The effort is to get the special 
executor, the Hon. R. R. Bishop, appointed by the court 
to hold the funds while litigation is in process, and 
which are only $1,300, to sue for the possession of the 
trust deed funds. This case, if it shall be brought, 
could not be tried till the will has been broken, but it 
indicates aggressive measures. Public sentiment seems 
to be quitestrongly in favor of Dr. Willcox. The feel 
ing appears to be that the contestants have failed to make 
out a case, and that the matter should be discontinued. 
——Professor G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, preacked to a 
large congregation in Park Street Church, Sunday even- 
ing, on Christian Evidences, from the text, ‘‘ Built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner s'one.” The discourse 
was mainly a presumptive argument for the authenticity 
of the New Testament. The Rev D. N. Beach 
preached a vigorous sermon Sunday morning on ‘‘ for- 
getting the things which are behind.” Mr. Beach has 
done some earnest thinking in the Jast two years.—— 
The Rev, W. Adriance, of Deering, N. H., was installed 
pastor of the Highland Church in Lowell, January 1. 

OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 








HE nineteenth annual dinner of the Yale Alumni 
brought together at the Grand Pacific, Monday 
evening, a goodly company of gentlemen, young and old, 
to revive memories of their Alma Mater. The dinner was 
elaborate, and one of Mr. Drake's best. The address of the 
President for the year, Albert A. Sprague, was followed 
by salutations from the college, anda description of its 
present condition in all its departments of study, by Pro- 
fessor George J. Brush, Director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. His accounts of progress in the college were 








The immediate incentive to the movement is | 


| can take the place of Greek. 
| evening were of a lighter order, and promotive of good 


received with applause. The principal address of the 
evening, however, was by Librarian W. F. Poole, of the 
class of 1849, on the ‘‘ Old College Ideas.” The address 
was well received, and made a deep impression. The 
graduates of Yale are not ready to give up the study of 
Greek. They are in sympathy with new ideas, with all 
proper reforms in the methods of study and teaching ; 
they believe that provision should be made for the study 
of the modern languages and the sciences, but they do 
not believe that any study can be discovered that in 
beneficial results, in discipline, in the making of mind, 
The other addresses of the 


fellowship. While these gatherings are chiefly for 
social purposes, they are also centers of moral power. 
From the Chicago Association came the suggestion 


| which resulted in the surrender by the State of Con- 


necticut of the place occupied by the six senior senators 
among the corporators, and the adoption of the present 
system by which the living alumni, by their annual votes, 
are permitted to have a part in the management of the 
college. 

The Methodist Centennial, which has been celebrated 
with so much enthusiasm at Baltimore, was celebrated 
in Chicago Monday evening, by a banquet at the Sher- 
man House. About two hundred ladies and gentlemen 
were present. The Hon. J. B. Hobbs, late Prohibition 
candidate for Governor, presided. The body under 
whose auspices the celebration took place is what was 
formerly known as the Methodist Social Union, an or- 
ganization which, after a near approach to death, was, 
happily, revived about a year ago. Dr. Ridgway, of 
he Biblical Institute, Evanston, sketched the rise and 
progress of Methodism from its small beginnings in Bal 
timore to the present time. Dr. Henson, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, presented the fraternal greetings 
of his denomination in a speech at once witty and in- 
structive. These. he said, were the best times the world 
had ever seen, and there were giants here, as great 
as those who lived a hundred years ago. IIe didn’t 
believe that the preachers of olden times were any bigger 
or broader than those of the present day. ‘‘ The people 
cannonade us now, but they will canonize us in a hundred 
years.” The Rev. Dr. Curry, of New York, spoke on Rem- 
iniscences, counting all that has been previously dune as 
preparatory to the higher work of the present and the 
future; Dr. Arthur Edwards, of the ‘‘ Northwestern 
Advocate,” spoke on ‘‘ Our Connectional Celebrations,” 


| and deprecated the habit Methodists have of criticising 


themselves as cheap and crude. Bishop Fowler referred to 
the outlook, which to him is exceedingly favorable, the 
chief causes of anxiety being the fear lest the church, 
though confidence in her efficient machinery, get above 
her work. Allowing for deaths and backslidings, the 
Bishop said that the net gain of the Methodist Church 
in this country for the last century had been 110 a day. 
This is certainly an encouraging showing. 

The ‘“‘Tribune ” of December 31 gives & suggestive 
and startling list of the disasters, murders, suicides, etc., 
of the year 1884, of which it has received reports. From 
this list the following figures are taken. 

There have perished from tornadoes, 678 ; floods and 
drowning, 586; mine explosions, 294; lightning, 81 ; 
snowslides, 45; boiler explosions, 188 ; fire, 329 ; explo- 
sions, 147: falling buildings, 91; riots, 68; ora total of 
2,507. 

The railroad disasters were less fatal in 1884 than in 
some previous years : 621 in 1884 against 775 in 1883, 
820 in 1882, 1,040 in 1881. The number seriously in- 
jured is set down as 1,050 in 1884 against 1,116 in 1883, 
1,115 in 1882, and 527 in 1881. 

On the ocean, 2,323 lives were lost; om our inland 
waters, 79 ; thus making the whole number of lives lost 
by what we call accidents, and therefore chiefly unnec- 
essary, 2,507 in America alone. The number perishing 
from the same causes, and from what may be called 
** dicasters,” in the Old World is reported as 96,354, or 
101,884 in all. 

There were 1,465 murders in the United States in 
1884, ascompared with 1,697 in 1883, 1,467 in 1882, and 
1,265 in 1881. Twenty of these murders were commit- 
ted in Cook County alone. The causes of these murders 
are thus given: Quarrels, 654 ; liquor, 167; jealousy, 
173 ; highwaymen, 131 ; highwaymen killed, 78 ; insan- 
ity, 61; unknown, 193; feuds, 19; outrage, 13; duels, 
10; resisting arrest, 37; self-defense, 5; intanticide, 25. 
There were §24 suicides (155 suicides of females) in 1884, 
compared with 727 in 1883, 734 in 1882, and 605 in 1881, 
of which the causes were: Melancholy, 245; insanity, 
150; domestic infelicity, 85; disappointed love, 47; 
business losses, 29 ; liquor, 42 ; ill health, 43 ; unknown, 
185. 

The number hung in 1884 was 125 against 107 in 1883, 
121 in 1882, and 90 in 1881, thus showing a slight im- 
provement in the severity with which capital crimes are 
punished, 

The number of men in public life, or who have filled 
positions of prominence and honcr, committing suicide 
is unusually large. 





Watch-night services seem to have been better at- 
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tended, and with better results this year, than hereto 
fore. At the Eighth Presbyterian Church, from eight to 
twelve, hourly meetings were held ; the pastor, the Rev. 
T. E. Green, presiding. The Rev. Thomas Harrison, the 
evangelist, who has come to Chicago to stay as long as 
his labors find encouragement, began a serics of revival 
services at the Ada Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The interest in these services were greater New Year's 
than watch-night. At the Tabernacle Church, the first 
hours of the evening were occupied with service of song, 
the giviag of testimony, and the preaching of a sermon 
by the pastor, the Rev. F. E. Emrich. The hour from 
ten to eleven was devoted to a social and a Junch, while 
the hour from eleven to twelve was taken up with 
prayer and conference. The mectings at the Chicago 
Avenue Church were conducted by Major Whittle. 
Addresses were made in the English, Swedish, German, 
and Hebrew languages ; song, prayer, and testimony 
being fittingly introduced. Every seat in the large audi- 
ence-room was filled. . 

On the South Side the principal meeting was in Im 
manuel Baptist Church. The singing was led by Pro 
fessors Excell and Leland, and was a marked feature of 
the meeting. Drs. Barruws, M¢Pherson, and Henson 
preached short sermons. That good will come from 
some or all of these services there can be little doubt. 
At the clo3 eof the Jast-aamed meetiog many rose for 
prayers. 

Gratifying reports have reached us of a very remark- 
able religious interest in Olivet College. With one excep- 
tion, all the members of the three upper classes have 
become Christians. The state of religious feeling at 
Seloit is hopeful. It saddens us to hear that Colorado 
College, which has done so much for higher education 
in the New West, and which has such a brilliant future 
before it, is badly crippled for funds. We trust that a 
generous public will give Professor Marden, its represen 
tative, who bas just left us for the East, a hearty wel 
come, and send him back to his work rejoicing. If any 
college may plead for aid on the ground of what it is, 
or has been, or is likely to be, it surely is Colorado Col- 
lege. The money which it needs for current expenses 
and endowment ought to come without delay. Nothing 
is so destructive to Mormon influence as education, and 
no institution has done more than this to extend the 
blessings of education and of consequent enlightenment 
over the regions which Mormonism has cursed with its 
presence. 

The readers of The Christian Union who have fo! 
lowed the history of the attempt to ferret out the elec 
tion frauds in the Eighteenth Ward will be glad to 
know that evidence is in hand which is likely to convict 
those who had a hand ia them, and that the Citizens’ 
Association has already pledged the sum of $100,000, 
aod as much more as may be needful, to the prose 
cution and punishment of the culprits. The desire for 
reform in the manner of conducting our elections is very 
strong, and will undoubtedly bear fruit. At a confer 
ence, Wednesday evening, between the Union League 
Club, Republican, and the Iroquois Club, Democrat, 
called by the former, this question of reform was con 
sidered, and a detailed plan of procedure for future 
elections, of which the main features are here given, 
proposed : ‘‘1, The securing of honest and responsible 
judges and clerks of different parties, whose duty to 
serve as such is made imperative. 2. Small election 
precincts, not to exceed 300 voters. 3. No man to vote 
who is not upon the registry. 4. The registration to 
be conducted so that no one can be put on or remain on 
the registry who is not a qualified voter. 5. A canvass 
to be made of every precinct by the clerks as official 
canvassers prior to each election. 6. Triplicate returns 
and duplicate tallies to be made to different officers. 7 
A careful watch of the canvass by persons representing 
the candidates and the parties. 8. The election officers 
to be officers of the County Court and subject to punish- 
ment by way of contempt in case of dereliction in an) 
duty. 9. The pols to close at four o'clock, so as to 
enable the officers to get through the count at an early 
hour. 10. An honest general canvass. 11. Penalties 
imposed commensurate with the crimes committed 
against the public.” The plan is adapted to any incor 
porated town, and if adopted will make fraud well nigh 
impossible. A committee, made up of able men of both 
parties, has been chosen to perfect the bill and press its 
adcption by the Legislature the present session. The 
bill, as it now stands, occupying some fifty-five closely 
printed pages, is altogether too elaborate It is there 
fore probable that a short, simple bill embodying the 
points named above will be substituted for it and made 
alaw. The attempts at fraud here will, without doubt, 
prove a blessing to us in the end. 

January 3, 1885. 








The paper on “ Religion in the Home” in our Sunday 
Afternoon, by the Rey. 8. E. Eastman, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., was prepared for and read before the Central Con- 
gregational Club of New York State, and is published in The 
Caristian Union at the request of the Club. We commend 
it to the special reading and study of fathers and mothers. 
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‘THE VOICE OF WATERS.” 


By O. C. AURINGER. 
SINGER! by the lonely Maia, 
LO Sitting on the sea-rocks hoary, 
Listen to his ancient story, 
Sung in deep resounding strain. 
From amid the endless flow 
Of the tides that come and go; 
Through the passion and the strife 
Stern and grand and sad as life, 
Sounds of anguish and of crying, 
Sin’s remorse and sorrow’s sighing ; 
*Midst the noise and stormy strain 
Of bis sea-wrath launched amain ; 
Down the sun’s red track that bridges 
Long uprolling ocean ridges, 
When his passion sinks subdued 
Into golden quietude ; 
O’er the slumber great as peace 
Where his epirit finds release— 
In and through and over all, 
Hear the weird sea-voices call ! 
Listen while their strains come ringing 
Round thee, thought with music bringing, 
Till the soul is born once more 
Which the poets knew of yore, 
Midst the glorious pangs that earth 
Feels at a diviner birth— 
Child whose restless cries shall be 
Harpings of sublimity ; 
Whose imperial heart, imbrued 
In the fires of solitude, 
Wraps the scornful core intense 
Of a flerce magnificence, 
Worrying the parent breast 
With his tumults of unrest. 
He shall feed thy searching soul 
With tke long-delaying fire, 
He shall arm thee for the goal 
Of thy uttermost desire ; 
’Tis the spirit of the sea 
Gives the wings to poesy ! 


TALKS WITH AUERBACH. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
I, 
By H. H. Boyesen. 
42 was in September, 1878, that I made Auerbach’s 
acquaintance. Bayard Taylor, who was then Minis- 
ter to Berlin, offered me an introduction, and told me 
many pleasant things which increased my desire to 
know the novelist. ‘‘Ife is immensely entertaining,” 
said Taylor, ‘‘and, in his happy moods, is one of the 
best talkers I know. We is in some respects a child, 
with a child’s harmless vanity, and a certain unreflect- 
ing spontaneity which is very charming. I am very 
fond of him, and I know you will like him no less than 
Ido.” 

I found before I had been five minutes in Auerbach’s 
presence that Taylor had expressed the exact formula 
of his character. He received me with the utmost cor- 
diality, exclaiming, as he grasped both my hands, 
‘Well, here you are at last! Taylor has been talking 
about you so long, without producing you, that I con 
cluded, at last, that you were the hero of some unpub 
lished novel, with which he means, some day, to sur- 
prise us.” 

I assured him I was very substantial, and very unfit 
for any heroic part whatsoever. 

“Then you have degenerated sadly from your 
ancestors,” he remarked, laughing; ‘‘for our poets, 
many of them, at least, have a vicious habit of going 
to your country in search of heroic lumber. I confess 
I care very little for these long-haired, blonde warriors, 
who love so tremendously (which, in my opinion, is a 
piece of anachronism), and cut off each other’s heads 
on the slightest provocation.” 

I professed no more admiration for this type of hero- 
ism than he had himself. 

‘*Taylor,” he went on, ‘‘ tells me that he has a Scan- 
dinavian skull, which fact gives him great satisfaction. 
At least some Danish anthropologist told him so when 
he visited the Icelanders at their millennial celebration. 
That may account for his predilection for your people, 
though, I am told, they think he used them ill in his 
book on Sweden and Norway. But ‘Lars,’ I am sure, 
ought, long ago, to have reconciled them. For a fresher 
and more thoroughly poetic idyl has not appeared in 
any language since Goethe's ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’” 

I called his attention to Tennyson’s idyls, and asked 
whether he would rank ‘“ Lars’ as high as ‘‘ Enid” or 
** Elaine.” 

‘* Well, those are idyls merely in name,” he answered ; 
“fan idyl should be pastoral, like Voss’s ‘‘ Luise,” not 
morbidly amorous, or warlike. Anyway, we Germans, 
you know, don’t profess to comprehend what English- 
men find to be ecstatic about in Tennyson. In transla- 
tion he reads like one of our own second or third rate 
bards; with no striking originality of thought or vigor 
of expression. To besure, I have read only a small por- 
tion of what he has written, and that mostly in transla- 
tion ; but no poem of his that I have read approaches in 
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grandeur of conception Taylor's ‘Prince Deukalion,’ 
part of which he read to me in manuscript, the other 
day. Again, can anything be more exquisite than that 
little poem called ‘The Phantom,’ in which Taylor 
speaks of the haunting memory of the lost beloved, how 
he seems to hear her footsteps on the stairs, and the cur 
tain rustle with her coming ? Tennyson is also fertile in 
lovers’ conceits, but they are soingenious, and so care- 
fully elaborated, as to lose all appearance of spontaneity.” 

It is of no importance to note my response to this un- 
conventional opinion ; but it is worthy of remark that I 
heard it expressed, with unessential variations, by Spiel- 
hagen, and several other German men of letters. They 
all complained that Tennyson wrote on a low intellect 
ual level, and appealed merely to the multitude. There 
was no growth perceptible in his works, but an even 
melodious tenor of cxaited commonplace. He was 
lacking in audacity, in cosmopolitan width cf vision, 
and, in fact, in everything that constitutes a great poet. 

“‘T have been told by Americans,” Auerbach remarked 
in the course of a discussion which was too long to be 
reproduced ‘‘that Taylor's reputation at home is based 
more upon his travels than upon his poetry. If you 
will pardon me, I must say that that shows a state of 
crudity on the part of the American public which, on 
the whole, does not surprise me. It is very much as if 
some one should base Goethe's fame upon his ‘ Italian 
Journey,’ and ignore ‘ Faust.’ To be sure, Taylor has 
not produced his ‘ Faust’ yet: but only wait ; he has it 
in him to do his best work yet. He had to serve a hard 
apprenticeship, and he serveditnobly. His masterpiece 
( Meisterstiich), when it comes, will be worthy of him.” 

I replied that Taylor had undoubtedly injured his 
reputation by his versatility ; that although his develop- 
ment was perfectly normal and consistent, and necessi- 
tated by his temperament and the circumstances of his 
early life, American critics failed to take these facts into 
consideration, and merely jumped at the foolish con- 
clusion that a man who had made a name as a traveler 
ought to continue to write books of travel and not 
dabble in professions for which he had served no ap- 
prenticeship. Taylor, on the other hand, had Goethe's 
idea of the poetic calling. He conceived of himself as 
a poet (Dichter), aud regarded the form in which he cast 
his poetic conception a3 a matter of choice. One thought 
might be adapted for dramatic treatment, another was 
only capable of being wrought into a little lyric, while a 
third suggested a plot for a novel. Auerbach, though 
he himself had failed in the drama, and gained his only 
laurels a3 a novelist, laughed heartily at the idea that 
the different branches of literary work should be looked 
upon as separate professions. ‘‘ One would suppose,” 
he said, ‘ that you had an abundance of good peets over 
on your side of the ocean, since you can afford to sneer 
at work which in Germany would be sure of instant 
recognition. Such fastidiousnéss is either :ffectation or 
it is the mark of an intellectual provincialism which 
fears to commit itself to any judgment, unless it be a 
derogatory one. Anignoramus will always be inclined 
to sneer, and will only admire where sneering would 
make him ridiculuus. To admire Goethe and Shake- 
speare need not betray either taste or sagacity, but to say 
that you admire the poet whose book appeared yester- 
day, and to show why he is worthy of admiration, 1e- 
quires a degree of courage which American critics, I 
should judge, do not possess.” 

The conversation now turned upon critics in general, 
and their qualifications for theimportant work which was 
intrusted to them. I maintained that German critics 
were no whit more competent or free from personal bias 
than their American confreres, though in the mere mat- 
ter of scholarship they usually possessed a better equip- 
ment. Auerbach had been told that in the United 
States any ignoramus, with or without academical cult- 
ure, who could be amusing at an author’s expense, 
could cut a figure as a critic. A racy, slap-dash manner 
of writing was the first qualification, and sound learning 
and an educated literary judgment were quite secondary 
considerations. In Germany, he asserted, men who 
should venture to write in the style of some of the critics 
on the great New York dailies would not be tolerated. 
I found on this and many subsequent occasions that he 
bad a very low opinion of the United States, and seemed 
startlingiy familiar with the seamy side of our political 
and social life. His informant, I soon ascertained, was 
a younger brother who had recently died, and who 
during many years had practiced as a physician either 
in Brooklyn or Jersey City. 


Auerbach was prompt in returning my call, and we 
spent many pleasant hours together. He was a man 
who delighted in talking, probably because he was awire 
that he talked well. There was something exuberant 
and irrepressible in the flow of his words, and at times 
a needless vehemence. During our walks in the Thier- 
garten he seemed especially to be in his element, and 
everything he saw und everybody we met sugyested 
hemes for brilliant generalizations. Anecdotes he rarely 
told, unless it was about Gocthe and his contemporaries. 
Frequently he would stop in the middle of the road, 
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seize hold of the lapel of my coat, and gesticulate with 
great animation, while demonstrating to me that ‘Spi 
noza was the Newton of the universe of thought,” or that 
‘‘the Germans were the Greeks of the nineteenth cent 
ury, the banner-people of modern civilization.” Goethe 
and Spinoza were his favorite heroes, and if, perhaps, 
he loved the latter a little better than the former, it was 
because he was a child of Israel. ‘‘ Spinoza,” he said, 
‘‘has solved the riddle of life as nearly as it is capable 
of solution. The Sphinx, though she may still hug her 
half-guessed riddle, is not as mysterious as she was 
before. The idea of evil, not as an accident, unforeseen 
by God, but as the indispensable motor and lever of life, 
was a tremendous discovery. Goethe saw ata glance the 
full scope of that thought, and gave us ‘ Faust,’ which 
is but a poetic amplification and illustration of it. 
Taylor, too, has caughtit, at second hand, from Goethe, 
and it is the inspiration of his ‘ Prince Deukalion.’ ” 

I replied that I saw but indistinct traces of itin ‘Prince 
Deukalion,” which [I conceived to be rather a poetic 
illustration of the Spencerian doctrine of the evolution 
of morals. The characteristic phase of each successive 
civilization is emphasized, and the allegory is every- 
where so obvious that he who runs may read. If ‘taylor 
had felt disposed to grapple with so knotty a problem 
as the Spinozistic idea of evil, he wou:d have had to 
seek his public outside of America, where no serious 
philosophic poem could, at present, obtain an audience 
large enough to pay for the expenses of printing. 
‘*Nor did‘ Faust,’” cried Auerbach, “‘ at its first appear- 
ance, appeal to more than a dozen scattered thinkers. 
Goethe wrote it, as he did all his most serious work, en 
tirely without reference to the public. He read every 
scene, a8 he completed it, to a few chosen friends, who 
understood him, and he was perfectly sincere in his in 
difference to the plaudits of the multitude. Taylor, as 
he tells me, is similarly situated in New York. Ile has 
a circle of congenial friends who understand him, and 
he has what Goethe had not—a great, noble, cheerful 
wife, who sits at his elbow andis ever ready with intelli 
gent criticism and counsel. [lappy is the Luther who 
has such a Melancthon, and doubly fortunate the poet 
who has had the wisdom to tie his Melancthon to him 
with a marriage knot.” . 

The conversation here digressed to a theme which with 
Auerbach amounted to something of a hobby—the 
marital infelicity of poets. He maintained that poets, 
if they were great, must be bard people to live with ; 
that self-absorption, which was the prime condition of 
noble creative work, was a severe trial to a young 
wife, who naturally herself expected to be the chief 
interest in her husband’s life. The women who could 
adapt themselves to this situation and be happy in it 
were extremely rare; and yet it was a noble calling for 
a woman to be the companion and counselor of a poet, 
to stand between him and the world, to interpret him 
to himself, to stimulate him to happy activity, and 
be the sharer in the recognition which the world accords 
him. He had not himself had the good fortune to find 
a wife of this kind, he added, with startling frankness, 
and he sincerely hoped that I had. 

We talked on for some time in this strain, until, about 
twelve o'clock, Auerbach remembered that he had an 
appointment with the sculptor wlio was modeling his 
bust. Ile would be pleasedif I would accompany him, 
as he would like to make me acquainted with the artist. 
We accordingly entered Mr. Hellborn’s studio, which was 
not far off, and were met by a middle-aged gentleman, 
with blonde hair and « mustache, who was extrenicly 
polite, ad explained to me the subjects of several figures 
in plaster and clay which were scattered along the walls. 
One was The Sleeping Beauty, another a statue of 
Frederick the Great, His bust of Auerbach, which was 
neurly completed, appeared to be a good likeness, though, 
as yet, somewhat stolid in expression. The novelist 
talked incessantly while the sculptor worked at his clay, 
and said number of droll things. Occasionally Mr. 
Hlellborn would walk up to him and put one point of his 
compasses upon the tip of his nose, measuring the dis 
tance to the chin, the ear, and the edge of the hair. 

“Tf heis not a good boy,” said he, turning to me, 
“then I sting him with these compasses on the nose ;” 
whereupon he proceeded to illustrate this original mode 
of chastisement. Auerbach thought itall excellent fun 
and laughed heartily. Just asthe sculptor was measur 
ing the width of his brow, he seized him geatly by th 
arm, and said, merrily: ‘‘The gods gave you no such 
brow as that, my friead ; though, I admit, they have 
treated you quite hnaadsome!ly.” 

During their talk a number of turtle-doves, which were 
kept in eages in the studio, cooed incessantly, and filled 
the brief pauses in the conversation. A reference 
was made to the United States, and Mr. Ilellborn ex- 
pressed his regret that he had never been there. 

‘‘T have been in Africa, he said, ‘‘ and pretty much 
every where clse.”’ 


‘* You ought to have come to America before going to 
Africa,’ I remarked ; ‘‘ we sresomewhat ahcad of the 
Africans.” 

“Oh, yes! a little,” he answered, gravely. 
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WAS IT COVETOUSNESS? «~~ 


HE first ‘mercantile business” I can remember 

being engaged in was when I was a five-year-old 
boy, when one Fourth of July I sold to the other boys 
in our neighborhood, from a little table in an alley- 
way next to my father’s house, ‘‘ molasses and water” 
for one cent a glass. Howl enjoyed it j for 1 made 
the largest per cent. of profit on it that I ever have 
made, as my parents furnished the materials for me 
free, from our pump and kitchen closet. How rich I 
felt when I had pocketed those ten or twelve big copper 
cents that were about in those days ! And I often earned 
one, two, or three cents, and sometimes a ‘‘ fourpence 
ha’penny,” as we called thore little silver; pieces that 
represented six and a quarter cents in those old days. 
Your readers whose hair is growing a little white will 
remember those ‘‘fourpences” and those big copper 
cents of those old times. The first financial distress | 
experienced was when, after dark one evening, when I 
was about ten years old, I dropped a little silver ‘‘ four- 
pence,” which I had earned, on the sidewalk of the 
principal street of the town, and hunted and prowled 
around after it a long time in agony, but could not find 
it in the dark, and had to get home and go to bed with- 
out it, but made up my mind that { would get up just 
before daylight in the morning, before other folks could 
get a chance at it, and find it when the sunlight came 
along. Iwas so intensely determined to wake up early, 
that when I did awake I was delighted to find that 1 
could get on the street before sunrise, which I did, full 
of anxiety; but how “tickled” I felt when the first 
rays of morning brought to my sight my little silver 
“fourpence”! I have no doubt that I relished my 
breakfast well that morning. How often during my 
business career I have retired at night troubled by losses 
amounting to thousands of dollars, which could not be 
gained again by getting up early, though sometimes 
they would wake me earlier than the little silver four- 
pence did ! 

I continued to earn one cent, or two cents, but rarely 
a fourpence, before school or after school, by doing 
various little jobs, or errands, until I was almost four- 
teen yearsold, when I got a’ situation in a retail dry- 
goods store in our town. My salary for the first year or 
two was $1 a week. I opened the shop at five o’clock 
in the morning, swept out, dusted the store, cleaned and 
trimmed the lamps, and filled them with whale oil. 
There was no gas company then in our town, which is 
now a city, with gas and electricity. 1 commenced 
waiting upon the customers, and carried bundles all 
over town: we hada good evening trade, and did not 
shut up shop until nine o’clock in the evening. By 
the fourth year my wages had increased to #3 per 
week. I boarded with a relative for $2 per week, and 
with the remaining money I paid all of my expenses 
during the succeeding years until | was twenty-one 
years of age. I continued to do so, practicing the most 
careful and rigid economies; and though my wages 
had increased a little from year to year, my expenses 
for board and other necessities had also increased, so 
that I figured and figured and figured, watched and cal- 
culated closely as ever, hoping to meet them, and per- 
haps, also, to get a little capital ahead to help me to 
start a business for myself when I should get to be 
twenty-one years old. Was this covetousness ? 

When I did arrive at that age, I hired a little store, 
with rent $300 per year; ar.d my father, though his means 
were very limited, loaned me %500, and I got trusted 
for several hundred dollars’ worth of dry goods and 
small wares in addition, and opened shop with great 
trepidation, fearing I might not succeed against the 
many competitors who were all about my locality. I 
squeezed my expenses to the lowest possib’e point, and 
worked incessantly until nine o’clock in the evening. I 
remember how glad I was to sell two skeins of thread 
for a cent, or a piece of tape at the same price, etc., 
ete. Oh! the anxieties and agonies I went through for 
fear I should ‘‘ fail,” which in those days was consid- 
ered a disgrace! I shall never forget the dismay and 
consternation I felt on taking account of stock at the 
close of the first year’s business, to find that I had not 
made a dollar; but I fought hard to keep up courage, 
and went into the second year's work determined to get 
ahead, if possible ; but at the close of the year, on tak- 
ing account of stock again, I found I wes in the same 
cordition that I found myself to be in at the close of 
the first year. [I remember telling my father, with sobs 
and tears, how I had come out the second year, and 
that he told me not to be discouraged, for he bad seen 
many a year when he did not make money, but had, 
notwithstanding, now got ahead comfortably, and 
always paid his debts in full. I discovered that a young 
man who had been in my employ had been spending a 
very large amount more than his salary, and that he 
had taken it from my money drawers ; but as he had 
now gone, I felt hopeful that on the third year, if 
I was courageous and careful, I should add some- 
thing to my means. Was this covetousness? I 
“pitched in,” and watched things like a detective, and 





at the close of the third year took an account of steck, 
and was delighted to find that I had got more than 
double the amount of my borrowed capital; and, by hard 
work and the strictest economies for fifteen years, I con- 
tinued from year to year to increase my capital. Was 
this covetousness ? TI had become, during this time, a 
married man, and the father of several children, so that 
my expenses and my need of capital to carry on a larger 
business had increased so largely that I did not feel 
much richer when I had accumulated $10,000 than I 
felt when I had got my first thousand. I afterward 
became a partner in a wholesale business, and continued 
to prosper financially. I had been giving all along 
something to church work, to various charities, and to 
relatives in need ; but the habit of looking after things 
closely I could not dismiss, especially as I made mistakes 
and losses occasionally in my investments, and have been 
so worried sometimes that I have been much afflicted 
with anxieties. Could I have succeeded always in paying 
100 cents on the dollar if I had been indifferent and free 
from solicitude and from a strong determination to get 
into a strong financial position? My family expenses 
and opportunities to assist in various charities continued 
to increase ; and though, after retiring from business, I 
endeavored to invest my capital in the most conserva- 
tive securities, so that I should havea reliable income 
yet I have met with losses ‘‘here, there, and else 
where,” causing me much solicitude and many anxieties, 
[ have also felt anxiety lest these troubles should be 
considered a result of covetousness ; and yet it seems to 
me to be the result of habits formed in my early experi 
ence in business, without which, it seems to me, I never 
could have succeeded in always paying my honest 
debts, and also accumulating necessary capital to give 
my family and myself many of the enjoyable things of 
modern times, and to assist many of the existing chari 
ties and other Christian work. 

My object in writing the above is to have your opinion 
whether Iam to consider the solicitudes and anxieties 
which sometimes beset me in reference to my financial 
affairs to be the result of what is considered covetous 
ness, or is it the natural result and outgrowth of what 
seemed positively essential and necessary for my busi 
ness success in my early life. 

Yours truly, Aw “© INQurrinG FRIEND.” 


THE MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL. 
By E. P. Parker, D.D. 


R. DWIGHT L. MOODY, whose name is now 
familiar wherever the English language prevails 
is generally supposed to be bounded in his work by the 
lines of his various Gospel and revival services. His 
power in organizing and conducting such services—such 
campaigns, rather—is confessedly remarkable. He has 
the genius of generalship. He is, naturally enough, a 
leader among men. His power in preaching the Gospel 
isa very remarkable one. He grasps the simple and 
fundamental truths of Christianity and presents them 
with homely illustrations, with directest force, with 
convincing enthusiasm. He goes to the hearts of men 
without delay, by virtue of his evident sincerity and de- 
votion. There is nothing sentimental or morbid or un- 
wholesome in the man, or in his methods. He is a per- 
fectly sane, healthy, Christian enthusiast. It strengthens 
one’s faith and courage to come into contact with him, 
to breathe the atmosphere in which he moves, to touch 
the hem of his garment. If he has hours of depression, 
God alone knows them. He suffers no man or woman 
to take from him gloomy views or impressions of dis- 
couragement. 

But it may interest the innumerable friends of Mr. 
Moody to know that his work is a broader and more 
permanent one than his Gospel campaigns would indi- 
cate, although I think we are in danger of underesti- 
mating the breadth and permanence of revival work in 
which thousands of men and women have been con- 
verted and transformed into shining lights and ministers 
of grace in the world. It would greatly surprise the 
public to know how many Christian institutions— 
churches, schools, young men’s associations, etc.—are 
indebted to Mr. Moody’s direct endeavors for their ex- 
istence, or their renewal in prosperous life. Passing by 
all other matters, let me give a brief account of one in- 
stitution which was conceived and founded by Mr. 
Moody a few years ago, and which is now in a highly 
flourishing condition. It is the Mount Hermon School 
for Boys, located in the vicinity of Northfield, in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

A few years since, Mr. Moody became deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of securing suitable provis- 
ion for the education and training of a class of boys, 
who, for various reasons, were drifting into illiteracy 
and its natural evil results. In his journeyings hither 
and thither he came to know of this class and of its neces- 
sities. He found boys and young men of good mental 
and physical capacity, who, from their peculiar condi- 
tions and circumstances in life, would find it difficult 
and perhaps impossible to attend school, or to get any 
good discipline for the conflict of life. His heart was 








deeply moved by such cases as he had frequently me 
and known, and he determined to do something for the 
education and salvation of these boys. With character 

istic promptitude he went to work for this end of prac- 
tical Christian education, by establishing a school to 
provide special facilities for the physical, intellectual, 
and religious training of boys who have had few educa- 
tional advantages, but who evince a desire and aptitude 
for improvement and service. He formed his plans, set 
lected his site, and then quietly called here and there for 
the requisite funds. [le seems never to have doubted of 
success. He knew that other good men had _ perceived 
the great necessity of such a school. Several gentlemen 
immediately responded to the call with generous contri 

butions, and the work was committed to an efficient 
Board of Trustees, who proceeded to carry out Mr 

Moody’s plans. Much more money was needed, but 
Mr. Moody simply said, ‘‘Go on, gentlemen, with the 
work, and Jook to me for the money.” He trusted con- 
fidently that God would supply the need. From time to 
time, from most distant quarters, from most unexpected 
sources, the money has come. Generous donations have 
come from Old England. One English gentleman, trav- 
eling in this country, visited the new school, and was 
so much impressed with its good work that he gave sev. 
eral hundred pounds for its support, and, on arriving 
home, his brother sent an equal amount for it. Several 
thousands of dollars have come from Englishmen for 
this school. 

Northfield, in Massachusetts, is the home of Mr. 
Moody. On the west side of the Connecticut River, di- 
rectly opposite Northfield, on high, sloping ground, 
which commands an extensive and beautiful view of 
valley, river, and mountain, the school was located. It 
is a healthy spot, remote from cities and from all ad 
verse external influences. 

Two good farms, containing more than 400 acres, were 
purchased, the existing buildings were suitably arranged, 
and in May, 1881, the school was opened. 

Since then a framed schoolhouse and five brick build 
ings have been erected, and a new brick schoolhouse 
three stories high, and costing $30,000, will soon he 
completed. During the last four years $130,000 have been 
expended for land, buildings, and current expenses. As 
yet no public solicitation for money has been made. Tha 
money, thus far, hascome in without solicitation, by way 
of confidence in Mr. Moody’s judgment and discretion 

It is not a charity school, but it is a school where 
charity plays an important part. It is not a reform 
school, and no lazy, disorderly, or vicious boys are al 
lowed to remain there. Itis not a theological school, 
but a wholesome, Christian spirit prevails in its manage 
ment, and it aims to fit young men for good Christian 
service in the world. 

As to its plan : the pupils are grouped in families of 
not more than twenty in each house, and each of these 
families is under the immediate care of two ladies, se 
lected with regard to Christian character, culture, and 
ability to teach. The mornings are spent inschool, and 
an hour and a half of study is required on four evenings 
in a week. Thorough instruction is given in the funda- 
mental branches of an English education, but higher 
studies may be pursued by those who are prepared for 
them. A thorough course of Biblical study is pursued, 
and all the pupils are brought into this course. All the 
pupils are required to work a part of each day, the time 
varying with the kind of work, and opportunities are 
afforded for extra work whereby many earn enough to 
pay for clothes and books, 

The general aim is to provide for proper physical cult- 
ure, to form habits of industry, to teach how to do various 
kinds of farm work, and inculcate sound notions of 
manual labor. The farm is under the supervision of a 
practical farmer, and work is assigned to the pupils 
according to their age and capacity. 

No boys under twelve years of age are received, and 
all who come are taken only upon probation. There is 
no second probation in Mr. Moody’s scheme. The charge 
for board and tuition is $100 a year. There are 
now eighty pupils in the school, and more than enough 
to fill the five homes have already been accepted. The 
school is under the direct supervision of Mr. Henry E. 
Sawyer, a gentleman of large experience in similar work, 
having been for six years the Associate Principal of the 
State Normal School of Connecticut. With him are as 
sociated a sufficient number of able and devoted teachers 
to give personal attention to each pupil in the school. 

This enterprise tas passed the point of experiment. It 
owes nothing for its valuable property, it has a generous 
and cordial support for its present work, its homes are 
full of pupils, and its results are eminently satisfactory 
to the trustees. It needs money for additional buildings, 
for furniture, for library, for scientific and industrial 
apparatus, and for the expenses which enlargement 
would entail. Many persons haveassisted the school by 
undertaking the support of one or more pupils, paying 
for each $100 a year. To use Mr. Moody’s words, 
“‘ The school was founded in faith and prayer to advance 
the Master’s work on earth. It has been greatly blessed 


of God to the conversion of its pupils and their develop- 
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ment in Christian power. It is earnestly commended 
to your attention and confidence, and asks your prayers 
and help.” 

It may be added that among the trustees of this school 
are Hiram Camp, of New Haven ; William F.. Lee, of 
New York; Hon. W. B. Washburn, of Greenfield ; 
George M. Atwater, of Springfield ; and H. M. Moore, of 
Boston. 

Mr. Moody’s heart is enlisted in this enterprise, and 
his personal power is felt in allits operations. It will be 
his monument, although it does not bear his name. 


A DINNER IN TOKIO. 

HE Japanese are somewhat shy of displaying to 

strangers their quaint ways and characteristic 
national customs. So it happened that, though for 
some years a resident of the country, I had not yet 
seen a ceremonious dinner in a Japanese home of the 
first class. Great was my pleasure, therefore, one morn- 
ing, on receiving an invitation to a genuine Japanese 
dinner from an official of my acquaintance. It was 
written in the native script, and couched in the most 
polite and modestly self-depreciatory language. 

In preparation for the great event I purchased a pair 
of chop-sticks, and soon became reasonably expert in 
handling the two thin pieces of cedar-wood. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day fixed by the invita- 
tion, I ordered my ‘‘ man-carriage,” and rode through 
the dark, narrow, and winding streets of Tokio. Pass- 
ing through a guarded gate and a garden filled with 
exquisitely arranged flowers and plants, I was received 
by two attendants, who, sitting on the thick matting of 
the floor, bowed their heads to the ground. To keep 
this matting, which serves both as carpet and chairs, 
perfectly clean and neat is the especial pride of the 
Japanese housewife. Courtesy required me to leave 
my high-heeled shoes at the door, the Japanese wearing 
in their dwelling-rooms only a thick sort of sock. 
Through a passage whose walls are of rare and beauti- 
fully polished woods, I am conducted to a small veran- 
da which in part surrounds the irregularly-shaped, 
one-storied house, with its sliding-doors covered with 
thin paper in place of windows. Thence I am ushered 
into the presence of the other guests and of my host 
and hostess, who welcome me, the one in English, the 
other in her glib native tongue. Soon, like all the other 
guests—I am the only American present—I am seated 
on a handsome cushion, not, however, in the true Jap- 
anese style, which consists in sitting on the feet, not in 
crossing them in front as the Turks do. 

My hostess wore a long robe of black crépe, with an 
under-dress of white. The sleeves were long and flow- 
ing, and the graceful folds were kept in place by a wide 
girdle of dark brocade. Her only ornaments were the 
tortoise-shell pins that confined her elaborately arranged 
hair. Her daughter, a pretty girl of thirteen, was more 
brilliantly attired. Her hair glistened with oil, and was 
adorned with scarlet cr¢pe and silver ornaments. Her 
dress, beautifully embroidered in rich colors from dark 
purplish gray to lilac, was held by a girdle of gay 
brocade with a narrow band of red cr¢pe. Though but 
a child, the oval face, the creamy skin, and the merry, 
bright eyes gave one a startling idea of an Eastern beauty. 

After some conversation, during which tea was served 
in tiny cups, without milk or sugar, together with deli- 
cate confections, dinner was brought ou. The sliding- 
doors were opened to form one large room, about which 
the guests were seated in rows. Gayly dressed singing 
and dancing girls brought in large lacquered trays, and 
placed them before the guests, beginning with the most 
distinguished person present. The trays were raised a 
few inches from the floor by feet. Each contained sev- 
eral small china and lacquer bowls. In one was rice, 
in another soup, while in front were dishes of fish and 
many strange eatables. A little cup for wine, a small 
plate for pickles, and a pair of slender chop-sticks com- 
pleted the arrangement. 

After a pause ard a low bow to the hostess we began 
to eat, while the girls flew about bringing new dishes, 
replenishing the rice and the soup, and, above all, plying 
the guests with saki, the national wine. I cannot begin to 
describe the different dishes, and, as they were all placed 
before me at once, I could not tell which was the soup and 
which the dessert. Neither could I tell whether any mor- 
sel would be sweet or salt, pleasant or sour, until I tried 
it. What a mixture it seemed tome! Imagine a feast 
with no knife or fork, bread or butter, but with such 
delicacies as mushroom soup, young shoots of bamboo, 
leg of cuttle-fish, roots of lotus, and lily bulbs, not to 
mention more commonplace articles, such as pickled 
plums, with birds, chickens, potatoes, beans of all 
kinds, and other things, that [ am sure were never 
tasted in America. It was to me a feast mentally rather 
than bodily, for though the tiny bits looked tempting, I 
could not coax them up to my mouth, in spite of my 
previous practice with chop-sticks, But no one noticed 
my failures, and I swallowed my chagrin together with 
my soup, the bowl of which I could raise to my mouth 
and thus appease my appetite. 








Dinner was about half over when the sliding-doors on 
one side were opened, disclosing musicians and two of 
the dancing-girls, who were soon delighting us with 
their graceful movements, Each held a fan of brilliant 
colors, and the long rich robes, with flowing sleeves, 
showed to advantage as the girls kept time to the mo- 
notonous music in ever-changing graceful postures. 
During the dinner we had several dances, making 
pleasant pauses between the courses; and after the 
trays and dishes were carried out more dancing and 
music followed. Finally a hired story-teller, such as 
abound in Eastern countries, was called in, and began 
a long narrative, with amusing gesticulation. From 
the noise of the crowded room | was led by my hostess 
to the lovely garden with its pond, its tiny bridge, its 
narrow patb, and curious dwarfed trees. Thence we 
went through the dainty house, where I was shown 
strange-looking books and pictures and rare porcelain 
that would have delighted the heart of a collector. 

Knowing that the parlor would still be full, and that 
the merriment might be keyt up until midnight, I 
begged my host and hostess to let me take my leave. 
While my jinricksha was being called, my hostess slipped 
away, and, returning, placed in my hand a little bundle 
wrapped in soft paper, which she asked me to take as a 
remembrance. It proved to be a present of some value 
—a coral pin of delicate workmanship and beauty—a 
constant reminder of my pleasant visit and of my 
gentle little hostess. This was not the only present I 
took home, moreover, A large box of candy, and a 
fish cooked and put in a large basket, were sent with 
me. A present of this kind is made to each guest on 
such an occaston as this. 

I would not like my host and hostess to hear this, but 
I tell you secretly that some good bread, butter, and 
plain meat, at ten o'clock, ended my grand entertatn- 
ment—my first and last dinner with the Japanese. 

MAYER. 








RUDIMENTARY SOCIETY AMONG 
BOYS. 


HE general excellence and solid economic value of 

the two series of monographs on American insti- 
utional history pablished by the Johas Hopkins Univer- 
sity, under the collective title of ‘‘ University Studies,”’ 
are due chiefly to the specialization—to use a somewhat 
awkward word—of the work. The close historical ex- 
amination of parish, manor, town, and county govern- 
ment made by the different writers is in striking contrast 
with the loose generalization and jejune criticism to be 
found in most ‘‘ prize essays” of even our best-equip ped 
colleges. More than one of these studies—as, for 
example, Mr. Channing’s ‘‘ Town and County Govern- 
ment in the English Colonies of North America” and 
Mr. Adams’s ‘‘Germanic Origin of New England 
Towns ’—will take place with the best literature of the 
kind yet preduced in this countrv. 

In the latest of these pamphlets, whose title we bave 
given above, the author, Mr. John Johnson, has chosen 
a curious and also a suggestive and entertaining sub- 
ject. Taking as a motto Francis Galton’s dictum, ‘‘ The 
motives of an adult barbarian are very similiar to those 
of a child,” he has given us in the story of the ‘' rules,” 
customs, and self-instituted reguiations of a community 
of school-boys a veritable ‘‘ microcosm not only of the 
agrarian, but of the political and economic, history of 
society.” Land-ownership in common, individual 
proprietary rights, growth of agrarian monopoly, 
powers of testamentary disposition, socialistic agitation, 
communal legislation, judicial procedure, the establish- 
ing of a measure of value, credit, exchanges, and even 
banking, are illustrated im petéo in the history of this 
society of boys. Take, for instance, the growth of their 
land-tenure system. At first the 800 acres of wood- 
land over which they were allowed to roam at will 
was regarded as common property. Every boy seized 
nuts and birds’ eggs, and trapped rabbits and squirrels, 
as he best could. All was common, the bond of school 
fellowship united the boys into a communal society, 
and each was ready to protect the general privilege 
against incursions by outside barbarians. Soon, how- 
ever, the commune increased in numbers, and scarcity 
in the precious products of the woods gave rise to dis- 
putes and competition. Out of this grew a curious sys- 
tem of unwritten law and a transition from collective to 
individual proprietary rights. In the case of nuts, indi- 
viduals claimed the trees first found by them and taken 
possession of by a partial shaking. Thereupon a few 
long-headed lads would seize possession of an entire 
crop by shaking the trees before the nuts were ripe. 
The injustice of this brought together a boys’ witena- 
gemote, which adopted the principle of annual redis- 
tribution of the land, such as Sir Henry Maine points 
out as still existing in Russian villages and as one of the 
ancient customs of all Aryan races. A certain day 
after the first of October frosts is named by the assem- 
bly as the first upon which it shall be lawful to seize 
trees, and shortly after midnight on that date the boys 
may be seen rushing at full speed to appropriate their 
walnut crop. The labor expended in the first shaking 








gives a vested right, to violate which would bring down 
condign punishment from the community. At the end 
of the year the right expires, and next season redistri 
bution takes place again. So with trees containing nests 
and squirrel-holes, The finder places his mark of own 
ership, and so long as it remains no one dreams of 
meddling with the tree for that season. 

The great industry of rabbit-trapping illustrates very 
amusingly primitive applications of politico-economical 
principles, showing stages of common land-holding, of 
temporary individual ownership, of land monopoly, 
and, finally, the rise of a socialistic party clamoring for 
a redistribution of land. At first each boy might set 
his trap where he pleased. Soon the principle was in 
troduced that traps set within a certain distance of one 
already established might le destroyed. Thereupon a 
band of monopolists carried out a skillful scheme of 
setting fifty traps at such distances as practically to 
seize on the whole rabbit district. They had complied 
with the letter of the law, and they were “big and 
united.” Moreover, when the time for redistribution 
came, the preseace of their traps on the ground gave 
them an immense advantage. “‘It was the old story 
of the odds on the side of Capital.” In a few years the 
old system of common enjoyment passed away, and the 
lands fell into the hands of a few. Individual owner- 
ship was followed by a combination of rabbit monopo- 
lists to seize upon all ‘‘ muskrat privileges,” which was 
successfully carried out. Here, then, was a little body 
of aristocratic landowners, who had appropriated the 
property rights of the many. As might be expected, 
the right of sale and lease was next established, rent 
being paid in produce. Something very like feudal 
relations also grew up, the vassals tending to the interest 
of the landed aristocracy, and receiving in return savory 
morsels from the spoils. Testamentary disposition 
next became an admitted right, the decease of the 
testator being represented by his departure from the 
school ; and after two or three years the entire rabbit 
rights of the community of fifty boys had fallen into the 
hands of three ‘‘ grasping monopolists.” Precisely as 
happens with older communities, a socialistic agita- 
tion arose. ‘‘ Weare forty-seven, and they are but three. 
Let us combine and force these robbers to divide,” was 
the cry. The three great landlords had proposed to 
devise their estate to a siogle legatee, who would thus 
have become lord of the manor, but, frightened by the 
popular clamor, they bought off their principal polit 
ical opponents by making a division among eight boys. 
At the same time the greatest socialistic agitator was 
himself admitted to a band of muskrat monopolists, 
and for the present the system of ownership in severalty 
is preserved. 

We have followed only one branch of Mr. Johnson's 
exposition of the economic and sociological life of the 
McDonough boys. The whole is instructive and decid 
edly amusing, with here and there a suggestion of satire. 
The resemblance between these primitive political insti 
tutions and those of adults in the early stages of civili- 
zation is certainly striking, and may indicate a new 
field of study. ‘‘ After such great matters as religion 
and politics,” says Mr. Bagehot in his ‘‘ Physics and Pol- 
ities,” ‘‘it may seem trifling to illustrate the subject 
(Nation-Making) from little boys. But it is not trifling. 
The bane of philosophy is pomposity ; people will not 
see that small things are the miniatures of greater, and 
it seems a loss of abstract dignity to freshen their 
minds by object lessons from what they know.” 


THE OLD AGE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


| T must be a strange sensation for a man to read obit 
uary notices of his life while in the best of health. 
This not very common p!easure has just been afforded— 
and not, we believe, for the first time—to Louis Kossuth, 
the once famous Hungarian patriot and orator. Thirty 
years ago Kossuth’s name was on every tongue in this 
ccuntry ; to-day we hear of him only when the ocean 
cables, which for some mysterious cause seem to delight 
in blundering with this particular name, send us false 
intelligence of his death or extreme poverty. One of 
the results of the Jatest canard of this sort has teen the 
publication of an interesting letter in the New York 
“Times” from ex-Governor D. H. Chamberlain, de 
scribing a visit to Kossuth in Turin some two years ago. 
The once famous patriot was then a fine old man of 
eighty years, with long, thin, white hair, slightly trem 
ulous voice, and infirm gait, but the eyes ‘clear as of 
old, the complexion pure and florid like youth, the 
manner gracious and dignified beyond description.” 
Governor Chamberlain found him living in comfort, 
though not in luxury. His slender income was in- 
creased by giving lessons in English, which he spoke 
when in this country with remarkable facility and vigor. 
A reference being made to the wonderful furore he 
created in America thirty years ago, he seemed pleased, 
but added : ‘‘ They tell me that I am remembered with 
respect in America—with respect,” he added, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘but respect, what is it? Empty !” uplifting 
and reversing his outstretched hands—“ cheap | 
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the Hungarians, my people, regard me with a sort of | 
compassionate sympathy now.” The conversation again 
turning to America, Kossuth’s words, as reported by 
Governor Chamberlain, are well worth repeating and 
remembering : 

***T hear of America’s growth, her wealth and popu 
lation, her railroads and millionaires. I should like 
better to hear of other things. I hear, too, that public 
virtue does not prevail everywhere at all times [this | 
with a strong accent of saicasm or even derision]. I | 
was once the head of a State, a nation—the Hungarian | 
people. I had power. Money was under my control; | 
but I rejoice [here he leaned forward toward me and | 
went on in the most emphatic tones]—I rejoice to-day 
that these hands [holding them up] are empty and | 
His look and attitude at this point seemed 
to me like what must have been those of one of the 
Hebrew imprecatory prophets. But he quickly resumed | 
his composure. I made an observation, suggested by 
his allusion to Hungary, which led him to say: ‘As | 
for Hungary, the present is against me. You know | 
what that is; but the past is forme. Hungary, by ca- | 
pacity, by numbers, by character, by history, by right 
{increasing the emphasis on each word or idea as he | 
went on], had a right to be free and independent, as | 
good a right as America; but Austria put her foot on | 
Hungary’s neck, and she has kept it there.’” 
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PAUL AND CHRISTINA. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
Il. 
By Ameria E. Barr 
What of the heart of love 
That bleeds in thy breast. O Man * 
Thy bells prolonged unto knells, 
Thy hope that a breath dispels, 
Thy bitter, forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof ? 
Still we say as we go, 
“ Strange to think by the way. 
Whatever there is to know, 
That shali we know one day.” 
—|[R. Browning. 
HRISTINA got rid of Margery, but she was not 
happier. There were so many more little things to | 
do about the house, or to be left undone—little things | 
which she had never thought about when they were reg- | 
ularly attended to, but which when neglected made a | 
vreat difference in Paul’s and in her own comfort. She ; 
was no housekeefier, and now that all her friends and | 
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acquaintances had seen her pretty rooms she had very 
little interest in them. Except the two in constant use, 
they were sadly neglected, the dust settled upon their 
furniture, and an air of melancholy pervaded them. 

Into the selfish soil of her nature had been lately drop- 
ped some very evil seed. Her intercourse with Isabel 
Vedder had done her great harm. She had met at her 
house very foolish young women, and reckless men whose 
lives were an alternation of hazardous enterprise and 
wasteful profusion. Their gay dress, their bravado, 
their gallantry, touched her imagination. She envied 
Isabel the pleasure of entertaining them, she envied the 
presents they brought her. Her own life seemed so 
tame and poor when she contrasted it with one into 
which such stir and mirth and rich returns came 

Isabel also had told her frequently how glad her hus 
band would be to have Paul with him. Indeed, if Chris- 
tina had known it, Isabel's reason for encouraging her 
visits at all was the hope that through her Paul might 
be induced to join Vedder in what they called ‘‘ the 
French trade.” For few men could manage a boat in 
any wind or sea as cleverly as Paul Thorsen ; and it 
was well known that he could take her through channels 
and ‘‘ races” where no other sailor durst venture. 

But Christina believed that it was her beauty and 
pleasant manner, her graceful dancing and her skill in 
recitation and song, that procured her what she consid- 
ered the honor of Isabel Vedder's society. So Isabel 
was the great lady of her acquaintance, and she paid her 
such court as fell within her ideas and experience to 
give. The friendship was a hollow one on both sides, 
but it suited the women, for reasons of their own, to con- 
tinue it. 

It had always annoyed Paul; after his mother’s de- 
parture it began to anger him. Frequently he came 
home unexpectedly during the day, and found his meal 
uncooked, his door closed, and his wife out; and, al- 
though she would not admit it, he felt sure that she had 
been at Vedder's house. That was bad enough, but he 
feared that often when he was at the night-fishing Chris- 
tina was also there. He thought of her singing and 
dancing in such company, or coming home with it in 
the smal] hours of the morning, and a passion he could 
scarcely contro] rose in his heart. His mother’s presence 
had been a protection and a shield for her good name, 
but he felt that it was now at the mercy of all who chose 
to gossip about her. Such suspicions were bad enough 
to bear, and yet he feared to take any step to dispel his | 
doubts lest it should instead verify them. 

One afternoon Christina was going to Isabel Vedder's. 


| the way of his ministry. 


|; dom which made them tremble. 





There was a young girl with her, and a sailor whose 
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bold, swarthy face was set off vy a fierce mustache and 
ringlets of black hair. His blue broadcloth and red sash 


' and the cutlass in his belt put him far enough apart from 


the fishermen of the islands. They were laughing nois- 


‘ily, and Christina, with a foolish vanity, glanced proud- 


ly at the women she met; for she fancied they must all 


be envying her attractions and her company. She did | 


not see the small, spare man who was following her 
with quick, determined steps; a man dressed in black, 
with a solemn face, and an air of great authority. 

He speedily passed the group, then turned and met it 
face to face. ‘* Christina Thorsen,” he said, sternly, “I 
have something now to say to thee.” 

She turned pale, and looked uneasy. [t was the min 
ister; a man with almost papal authority in Scotland. 
Besides, Dr. Sabay was not one who spared the rod in 
He winked at no vice, and he 
discussed the eternal prospects of his people with a free- 
Christina hesitated, 
and he took her hand ; waving away her companions 
with these words: ** You two can go forward ; to-day I 
have nothing to say to you.” 

“* Well, then, we are thankful for that,” answered the 
man, with a swaggering laugh ; ‘‘ and thou need not be 
in a hurry ; a long time hence will do.” 

‘Yet, for all that, Sinclair, I will give thee the word 


| of the prophet Jeremiah—‘ He that getteth riches, and 


not by right, shall leave them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall be a fool.’” 

Then he turned Christina round toward her home. 
“‘Much trouble hast thou given lately to three hearts 
better than thine own. It is time for thee to repent.” 

“‘T have done no wrong, sir.” 

‘Thou art wronging thy husband, and thy mother, 
and Margery Thorsen, every hour of thy idle. sinful life. 
I wonder at Paul’s patience with thee! Now, then, 
listen to what I say. Stay in thy own house, and spin 
thy wool, and do thy work and thy knitting, as all good 
women in thy station do. Humble thyself to thy hus- 
band, and ask his forgiveness with all thy heart. Bring 
back the good woman thou hast driven from her son’s 
hearthstone, and go and comfort thy poor old mother, 
whom, like a cruel daughter, thou hast altogether neg- 
lected. When thou -hast done these things, and they 
have forgiven thee, then come thou to me, and I will pray 
with thee to thy God. If thou doest them not, then I will 
certainly refuse to let thee come to the table of the Lord 
at the May Occasion.” y 

‘* This is all because I go tosee Isabel Vedder. Gannot 


| a young woman have a little pleasure with her friends ?” 


“What is it thou calls ‘ pleasure’?—dangling with 
such men as Hal Sinclair ; men who break the law and 
serve the devil for a few sovereigns ? Last night I was 
coming home, when it was long past eleven o'clock, from 
John Valzain’s death-bed ; where was thy husband then ?” 

‘* At the ling-fishing.” 

‘Well, then, I saw thee, through Mistress Vedder's 
window, dancing with Hal Sinclair—devoting the limbs 
which God made thee to the service of Satan—and Paul 
between life and death on the rough sea at the same mo- 
ment! Think shame of thyself! Beside which, is it fit 
that Paul Thorsen’s wife should make merry with 
thieves ?”’ 

“They are not thieves! It is well that Vedder and 
Sinclair hear thee not.” 

‘7 will say it to their faces. The men that can rob 
their country would steal out of the Lord’s bag if they 
gotachance. They are bad men. I forbid thee to go 
among them, and I have told thee what todo. See thou 
doit’ Then he left her, but in a moment he returned, 
and took her by the hand. His stern face had relaxed ; 
the compassion of heaven was init. ‘‘My daughter,” 
he said, “‘do the thing that is right; then God and all 
good men and women wil] love thee. Surely that is better 
than the laughter of fools.” 

She answered him not, but her heart was hot with 
anger. ‘‘This is Paul’s doing,” she thought ; ‘‘ he has 
been at the manse complaining. Very well, I will give 
him something to complain about ; yes, I will that!” 

She took off her bonnet and sat down in the empty 
houseplace. In spite of the spring sunshine outside, it had 
a dreary look ; the peats were dull, the hearth full of 
dead ashes ; there was that general air of discomfort and 
untidipvess about the room indicating the slovenly house 
keeper who hates her work. She thought of none of 
these things, for the ’ministers words troubled her very 
much. The threat he had made was no light one. It 
was a punishment as severe socially as it was religiously, 
and she trembled when she considered what its results 
would be. But nothing like penitence was in her heart 
—-only a sullen, rebellious passion at all the circumstances 
of her life. 

At length she rose, put on the kettle, and began to 
prepare the tea-table. As she opened the cupboard door, 
she breathed a strong, subtile odor, and at that hour 
it seemed singularly pleasant and exhilarating to her— 
the odor of French brandy. Many times lately she had 
drank it in the form of hot punch at Isabel’s, and the 
way for the temptation had been fully prepared. She 
never resisted it a moment. When Paul came to his 








home an hour afterwards, he found her visibly under its 
influence. It had made her eyes wickedly bright, and 
deepened the rose on her cheek to a vivid scarlet. It 
had also rendered her foolishly noisy and defiant. She 
told Paul what the minister had said to her, and laughed 
with a reckless mirth that made him bite his lips, and 
look at her with a sickening fear and shame. Before the 
dishes were washed, and the house tidied, sleep over 


| came her, and, with the towel in her hand, she threw 
| herself into a large chair, in the stupor of alcoholic excess, 


Then Paul stood up and looked at his fallen idol. 
Love touched him with a wise, prescient sadness. He 
saw afar off the fate waiting for bim. Great tears filled 
his eyes ; his strong hands clasped and unclasped them 
selves in pitiful restlessness. He locked the door, closed 
the wooden shutters, and sat down in the dull red glow 
of the peats to commune with his own heart. For an 
hour there was not a movement in the room, and not a 
sound but Christina’s heavy breathing. Then he uncov- 
ered his face, stood up, and lit a candle. The first thing 
he did was to open the door, pour the liquid demon 
upon the ground, and fling the bottle to the shingle 
below him. Then he put his wife into a more comfort- 
able position, and carefully folded his plaid about her 

He had faced his trouble, and determined, by God's 
help, to conquer it. ‘‘ Perhaps he had been appointed 
for the salvation of Christina, and for that very reason 
God had given her to him for a wife.” The moment 
this thought entered his heart, he determined to be a 
willing and faithful minister, and to work with God 
cheerfully for that end. 

He knew the boats were waiting for him, but he would 
not leave Christina alone, and he would not ¢all in even 
her own mother to see her at that shameful hour. About 
midnight one of his mates came to tell him that the tide 
served. ‘‘I cannot leave my wife to-night,” he an- 
swered ; ‘‘ she isina bad way.” °‘ And very sick she must 
be,” said the man to his companions, ‘‘ for no one ever saw 
Paul Thorsen before with so white and troubled a face. 
He looked as though he had seen death. Indeed, he did !” 

In the chill of the earliest dawn Christina awoke. She 
was sick and dazed, and had a beating headache. As 
soon as she moved, Paul rose and gave her a cup of the 
tea he had ready for her. ‘‘ What is the matter, Paul ?” 
she asked ; ‘‘ have I been ill ?” 

Paul had determined not to parley with the sin, and 
not to excuse a tittle of its shame to her. Still, hard 
as the words were, he said them gently and sadly : 
“Thou hast not been sick, my wife; thou hast been 
drunk. I stayed from the fishing to care for thee. | 
would not that even thy mother should have seen thee so.” 

* Drunk!” She said the word with a forced indiffer 
ence, and then laughed. ‘* Well, that is the minister’s 
fault. Now, then, thou wilt have so much the more to 
tell him about me.” 

** Dost thou think I would talk to him or to any other 
man about thy faults ? Little thou knows me.” 

She glanced furtively up at him. He stood on the 
hearth with dropped eyes, and a very sorrowful face. 
Her heart smote her. At that moment she felt a real 
shame for her sin. She went to his side and said: 
‘‘Paul, [am sorry. I will do that thing no more.” 

Then he took her to his heart and kissed her. He 
told her how he had poured out the brandy upon 
the ground ; and “‘ For thy sake, dear wife,” he said, ‘ I 
will never taste it again. So then it shall not come into 
our home and be a temptation to thee.” 

When he went out, he turned into the road which led 
to Helga Bork’s. ‘‘ Christina must not be left so much 
alone. I will take counsel with her mother,” he thought. 

As he neared the cottage he saw the old woman on 
the shingle. She had set her creel down among the 
brown tangle, and she stood looking over the bleak. 
green surges. It wasa good place to talk, and Paul 
went to her. She heard his footsteps, and turned round, 
and when she saw it was Paul, the shadow of a smile 
flitted over her strong, sad face, but it was instantly 
followed by a look of anxiety. 

** Thou hast not come here for nothing, Paul. What, 
then, is the matter ?” 

Then he told her all his sorrow, and all the fears that 
beat against his heart. Helga had been long used to 
looking out unflinchingly at the worst of life, but for 
this last terror she was not prepared. Her face was full 
of trouble. ‘‘ Every house has its cross, but thine is 
a bitter and a shameful one, my son. Yet I blame thee 
in some part. At the first, thou should have put thy- 
self between her and Isabel Vedder.” 

‘*If thou also had spoken to her she might have 
listened to thee.” 

‘* Thou knowest I have seen little of her ; my poor 
clothing and my heavy toil have been a shame to her, 
and because I would not have the hard feeling come to 
hard words, I have stayed apart from her. But now I 
will put all such things behind me, Paul, and I will 
work with thee heart and hand in this matter. Only 
mind what I say: Christina hath a small, selfish soul, 
and thou knowest at a weak rope one must pull gently.” 

“* That also is my thought. To be hard on Christina 
is not in my heart.” 
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For a few moments after Paul’s departure Helga 


stooped to her work ; then she suddenly abandoned it, | 


and returned to her cottage. For some time she wept 
bitterly ; and nothing on earth is so pitiful as this passion’ 
of sorrow in an old woman or an old man, We feel as 
if they ought to have outlived such storms ; every tear 
iu age-dimmed eyes isa reproach on some outrageous 
the loss of her 
The pains of child- 


and unnatural grief. Never since 
band and sous bad Helga so wept. 
bed, of babies dying at her breast ; 
of ber children’s wants, and the forgetfulness of her 
own; her hard labor and hard fare, and poor clothes, 
and all her daily shifts and struggles, had been, at least, 
But Christina’s cold ingratitude, 


natural sufferings, 


hus- | 


the sharp endurance 


| She stopped and looked up. 


her shame of her home-spun dress and common. toil, 


her evident dislike to her presenee in her finer house, 


and the shadow of the sin and disgrace following hard | 


after her, was a sorrow beyond nature. 

Neither did weeping relieve her, as weeping relieves 
young. When life is westering, the clouds often 
return after the rain; and, uncomforted and heavy 
hearted, she washed her face, put on her Sabbath dress, 


the 


and, taking some wool of an exquisite fineness from a 
chest, she went to see her daughter. 

Christina was sitting over the fire, pale and heavy 
eyed. The house had not been cleaned or swept, and 
she was in the dress she had worn on the previous after 
uoon. A book, stained and torn, lay upon her lap. Hel 
gu lifted it The Smuggiler’s Bride” was its title 

‘Why wilt thou read such books, Christina ?” 
like them. They pass the time. 
should J not read them 7 

It is not good to read books in which one gets ac 


Why 


‘ Because | 


quainted with the devil 
what [ have brought thee!’ Then she showed her the 
soft, brown wool, ‘* For two years I have been saving 
the best bits | found upon the furze, because | would 
kuit thee a shaw! tine enough fora fairy. Now, then, 
thou spin the wool for me, spin it as fine as a spider's 
web, if thou can, and L will knit thee a shawl in the 
winter—there sball not be such a shawl in Shetland.” 
Thou art very kind, my mother; but I like not 

such shawls. Ll bave a friend who is going to bring two 
shawls of China crape to Isabel Vedder, and one of them 
is for me. 

Take it not, Christina, unless Paul pay the price of 
t. If not, people will taik ill of thee.” 


A sudden thought struck the young wife. ‘* Was 
Paul at thy house this morning ?” 

** Well, he saw me on the shingle.” 

‘ And he told thee to come here ?” 

‘He asked me to come as often as [ could. He | 


thought thou wanted more compasy, Art thou lonely 7’ 
Christina bit her lips, and was silent. 
‘Ts there aught I can do forthee ? 

speak to me from thy heart.” 

**There is nothing. 
good husband ?” 

Yet thou dost not look happy. What is it, Christina ?” 

‘Jt is this,” she said, passionately. ‘‘ 1 hate my life. 


What is there in it but cooking, and spinning, and say- | “ 
Other women travel, and see strange | 


ing ‘ Dear Paul.’ 
places, and have one pleasure and fine thin: after 
another. 
husband to Holland. 
nets till he die or drown. 


As for Paul, he will carry the 
Thou let me marry too 


As for passing the time, see | 





} 


I am thy mother ; 


though he was only a fisherman, no mailed knight 
was ever so chivalrous in passing by a wrong. 
But as the season came on, it was impossible for him 
to stay at home. One beautiful afternoon in June 
the boats were leaving early for the herring fishing, 
and Christina went down to the pier to see Paul off. 
For people do not grow evil all at once. The dissatis- 
faction she bad expressed to her mother was exaggerated 
by her condition of shame and physical suffering ; and 
it was, as yet, only intermittent in character. There 
were many days in which Paul, and Paul’s love and 
life, seemed very good to her, and this was one of them. 

As she walked through the town, some one called her. 
It was Isabel Vedder. 
She bad purposely avoided her house, but Isabel was at 
a friend’s, and the temptation, sudden and great, was 
not one which Christina could resist. 

‘ Whatever has there been between us? Here have 
been Hal Vandam and Dirke “iron watching to see thee. 
Yesterday Dirke went by the house, but Paul Thorsen 
was walkiog in the yard as sulky as a watch-dog.” 


he likes not Dirke, and a man may show his mind with 
out any fault, L think,” 

| know Vedder does. But that all 
Now I am going to make thee an 
offer. L am going to Holland ; gothou with me. Ask 
Paul. Thou canst surely get that much out of him, 
and thee still wearing thy bride-clothes. 
fun 
Vedde: will have this, and that, and the other to do. 
As for money, that is not thy thought. 1 will pay every 
penny. 


‘““T think so, too; 
isa thiog by itself. 


for me to walk about strange towns alone, and 


Thou wilt go, wilt thou not, Christina ?’ 

Christine’s face was glowing with delight. It was the 
thing which of all others she desired. She would not 
believe that Paul could deny her such a pleasure ; 
especially as he was now nearly constantly at the fish 
ing. 
her the one thing in life she desired. 

The next morning sbe was at her door watching for 
Paul, and afar off the happy husband saw ber. His 
heart was so light with pleasure that he came into the 
house singing a strain of the ‘“‘ Casting Song :” 

** Cast the nets over the side, cast the neta ! 
Fling them far aud wide, fishers brave L 
Christ with the fishers sat side by side : 
Be still, O wind and wave !”’ 
His wife’s rosy face and little anxious ways about his 
comfort touched him to the very happiest depths of his 
He felt so proud of her, so grateful to her. 
But his pleasure was soon cruelly cut short, even be- 
fore he had removed his big boots and fisher suit. 
‘Paul,” she 


nature. 


have 
Vedder’s wife is going to Hol- 
land, and she asks me to go with her; and she will pay 


cuied, clapping her hands, “I 
great thing to tell thee, 


| all the money that is to pay; 80, then, it will cost thee 


Have I not a fine house, and a | 
| to me that I may go. 


This summer Isabel Vedder is going with her | 


young, thou did that, and it has been a great wrong to | 


me, and the wrong has brought misery, and the misery 
may bring worse.” 

“Be just to thy mother. When thou said, ‘TI will 
marry Paul, that I may go when and where I want,’ I 
said to thee thatif thou married for such a thing as that 
thou would bring misery to a good man’s hearth. It 
seems to me that thou art in a way full of danger; go 
thou to the minister, and he will—” 

‘“‘T will not go near him, and I will not listen to him 
if he come here. What has he to do with my life ? 
Every stranger that comes to Shetland laughs at us, 
because we are all, old and young, under his hoof. 
They suy he is worse than the Pope of Rome.” 

Helga reddened angrily. 
His messenger in that way. 
Christ. I will not listen to thee. 
shall I do for thee ?” 

‘There is nothing to be done for me. I shall find out 
my own way. I have a headache ; we will talk no more.” 

‘«Tf thou art sick, let me clean up the house, aud put 
on the dinner.” 

‘No, I will do well enough when thou art gone.” 

The words pained Helga ; she rose up sadly and went. 


It is to call him Anti- 
O Christina ! what 





“Thou shalt not speak of | 


For a moment Christina looked after the stout, homely | 


figure in its long blue cloak and white linen cap, and 
she thought, ‘I wonder how I came to be her cnild ! 


Hal Vandam says I am a cuckoo in a titlark’s nest,” | 
Then she listlessly tidied up her house, pitying herself | 


the while for the mistake Providence had made concern- 
ing her birth. Alas! had she known it, she was of all 
ter mother’s children the least worthy of the nest. 

For a few days Paul remained much with his wife, 
He had business to do, but he let it pass; and 


| itself in words calm and slow and _ positive. 
| face blazed, and his eyes terrified her, 


nothing at all. Now, Paul, kiss me, andsay cheerfully 
It will be suck a joy to me!” 
Klis heart sank like lead; he kept his face bent, and 
Christina saw that every moment it grew sterner. 
This is the hardest time in the whole year, for the 
fisherman, as well thou knowest, Christina. Who wil] 
care for my food and clothes ?” 
‘*My mother shall come here She will do very wel 
for thee for a few weeks—«bout five weeks, that is all.” 
“And thou wants to go with Vedder and his wife, 
and Vedder's Holland ? 


wild crew, to I have good 


knowledge of how they drink and dance and live at | 


these Dutch ports; and J tel! thee thou shalt not go. 
Thou shalt not even talk of such a thing. No, indeed !’” 

‘Paul, dear Paul, let me go.” 

‘* Ttis an invite from the devil. Thou—shalt—not —go.” 

‘* Then I tell thee it will be worse for thee.”’ 

“Thou cannot frighten me into sin. A man who 
pelieves in God does not fear the devil.” 

“If I do wrong, it wil! be thy fault. 

“Tt would be my fault if I sent thee to a school to 
fearn wrong. I will never do that.” 

“T will go without thy ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ in the matter.” 

He stood up and laid his hands upon her shoulders. 
“Tf thou doest that thing, I will never speak to thee 
again. If thou leaves my house against my will, [ tell 
thee, thou had better never to come back to it. I will 
lock my heart and door against thee; I will go away, 
go to where I shall never see thy face any more.” 

Christina had seen angry men often, but never such 
anger as Paul’s—cool, stern, mighty wrath, expressing 
Bat his 
For a moment, 
he was the Thor’s son of a thousand years ago. She 
shivered beneath his grasp and look. Then he remem 
bered himself. ‘Did I hurt thee? I meant not that, 
my wife! J would hurt myself before thee.” 


mood did not last long. He went into the town, and 
found out when Vedder was going to sail. He had de 
termined to put Christina upon her honor, and 
to leave her to destruction if her honor failed her 
he next saw Christina, he said, ‘‘ Christina, thee and I 
will not quarrel for Vedder and his wife. I will tell 
thee what shall be done. When the Fisherman’s Foy 
is over, then I will take thee to Orkney to see my Uncle 
Paul. He likes me well, and he will like thee, and he 
isarich man, and hath a fine house in Kirkwall 

‘‘T care nothing for the Orkneys, nor for thy Uncle 
Paul. Let me go with Isabel.” 

‘7 will not! But, perhaps, if I do well this summer I 
will take thee to see Edinburgh. There are some fish 
ing-boats from Leith, and I could afford to bring thee 
back by the mail packet.’ 

‘“‘T want to go with Isabel.” 

‘* Now listen to me. | forbid thee to go with her. I 
forbid thee to speak to her. I put my honor and my 
happiness in thy hands, Christina! Christina! do not 


yet not 


W hen 


| break my heart !"’ 
‘ There is none can say truly that Paul is sulky. But | 


| Promise me what 1 ask. 


It will be little | 


| 


She thought about it all night, until it seemed to | 


| ious and heavy-bearted. 


‘‘ What a stir thou makes about nothing at all.” 

‘It is not nothing ; it iseverything to thee and to me. 
Thou wilt not speak? Very 
well; then 1 shall bring thy mother here, to be between 
thee and [sabe] when I am away.” 

‘‘ No, thou shalt not set any spy over me. 
force a promise from me, take it !” 

It was an ungracious concession, but Paul was glad of 
even so much, though he went to the fishing very anx 
He knew that Vedder would 
sail in five days, aud, without seeming to be watching, 
he was painfully on the alert. But he perceived nothing 
unusual in Christina’s manner or movements until the 
morning of the fifth day. Then he saw a kind of furtive 
and tremulous way about her quite foreign to her usual 


[f thou wilt 


mood. However, he dressed himself for the boats, and 
went away at the proper hour. But he did not sail with 
them. At the end of that pier at which Vedder's ship 


was anchored there was a shed used for sheltering nets 
and ropes and oars, etc. From this shed Paul watched 
the fishing fleet drift out into the bay ; and then he no 
ticed a busy excitement on Vedder's craft; her crew 
were evidently preparing to seil at a moment’s notice 
Presently he heard Vedder, who stood xgaiust the rail, 


| give orders to crowd on every inch of canvas, and ere it 





| life has power to save—Love ! 


| ble to him. 


Christina did not answer him. She drew herself away | 
from his hands and put his breakfast upon the table ; but 
he could see that a silent, rebellious spirit was master- 
ing her. 

For a while he felt as if it was his life’s eleventh | 
month, and all things were going to decay with him; 
love and honor and happiness nearly over. 


But this 


was done he -aw Isabel and Christina—yves, it was Chris 


tina—hurrying to the ship 


In as moment he stood face to face with his wife 
There were x number of people on the pier, and he was 
anxious, «above all things, to spare ber good uame. 
‘Thou turn back with me!’ He said the words in the 


same stern, quict tone which had before terrified her 
and as he spoke he grasped ber band firmly. 

‘* Let her go with me, Paul Thorsen. No harm shall 
come to her,” 

‘*T will take care of that, Mistress Vedder. 
Christina, Lam in a hurry to get home.” 

‘* Let her go with me, Thorsen. 


Come 


I promise 

‘‘T will fling her into the sea first—that I will,” and 
he looked at the moment capable of it. 

‘** Well, thou art a brute, Paul Thorsen !” 

‘* Anything is better than a bad woman. 
way ; but my wife shall go with me.’ 

There was no resisting the strong will and the strong 
hand of the 
implore. 
sternly, 


Go thy own 


man. Christina durst not even weep or 

‘Keep thy tears and: thy tongue,” he said, 
‘until we Dost thou the 
whole town to know that thou wert running away from 
thy husband and thy duty and thy home ?” 

And _ as they walked together through the town, the 
women looked curiously at them. What was Paul 
doing in his fisher’s dress on the streets at that hour, all 


the boats being out at sea ’ 


are alone. want 


Besides which, it was evi 
dent that something unpleasant had happened. But 
none yet guessed the anguish of the strong man’s heart. 

For a while Paul trembled in the great horror of 
darkness that had gathered round him. All his old 
peaceful, profitable life was broken up; his mother 
banished from his hearth ; shame and sin crouching by 
his door-step ; and the misery was one from which not a 
portion of his life could escape. How was he to bear 
it ? 

This was the question he was trying to solve, while 
Christina—lying awake, miserable and angry—heard 
him walking the houseplace all through the summer 
night. But just at dawning there came to him the 
word—the only word—that in the great shipwrecks of 
As soon as he compre 
hended it, he was strong, and the future became possi 


Love! Christina should not wear out his 
It should be strong as death pitiful as 
heaven. As Christ gave his life for him, so, afar off, 
but with true self-abnegation, he would give his life to 
save the soul so dear to his soul. He would be patient 
with her. He would forgive unto the seventy times 
seven if it should be needful. 

‘Patient, patient !” he whispered, “‘ patient to the 
very end of life; and then ?—then, at the bottom of 
patience, there is heaven.” 
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@ue Howe. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD SIN. 


N excellent way to stop gossip is to stop it. Make 
A an end of the matter. Let it alone. Say no 
more about it, cither to wonder, to excuse, to moralize, 
or to deplore. Drop the hissing secret into the cool well 
of indifference. Forget it. 

There is a certain house ect on a hill, where two or 
three charming women hold sway. Very animated and 
delightful is the conversation one enjoys at this house. 
Quick wit, delicate tact, tender fecling, high sentiment, 
all these have their part init. Callers come smiling 
from that door. They have been amused, entertained, 
refreshed, often strengthened. The moral barometer has 
gone up. One element is noticeably lacking in the con- 
versation of this family. The trivial discussion of 
other people’s affairs, which forms so large a part 
of much of the conversation we hear, does not enter 
into the talk of these women. Personal matters seem 
by some magic never to get into it, never to be thought 
of. If, by any awkwardness, such matters are lugged 
in, the change of atmosphere is instantaneous and re- 
markable. These brilliant women become positively 
stupid. They are not interested. They have nothing 
tosay. They look bored. One feels that he has com- 
mitted a faur pas of the worst description if, unwittingly, 
in th‘s parlor he drops into the familiar ‘* they say,” or 
“have you heard?” They never have heard. They 
never know anything about it. They look as du'l as 
they know how to look. (ne does not even hear them 
bemoaning the fact that gossip is so prevalent, 
that reports will get about, and people will repeat and 
magnify and misjudge. They do not condemn gossip. 
It simply does not thrive in the atmosphere they live in. 
Very little of it goes into the house, and none comes out 
of it. 

Gossip has been understood to be a feminine fault. 
A reference to the newspapers during the weeks pre- 
ceding the late Presidential election is perhaps the best 
comment on that opinion. True, in this case, gossip 
rapidly degenerated into the blacker sin of scandal. 
Scandal it was, in the full and original import of that 
word—an offense, and meant to be an offense. But it 
must have begun in gossip, in the habit of listening to 
and passing on reports of the personal affairs of others, 
of gathering in knots and discussing and commenting 
on such affairs. Scandal comes after gossip. The 
ball, small and clean enough perhaps at first, rolls up 
huge, obstructive, black with the grime of the public 
street. 

It is also a common belief that gossip prevails and 
flourishes in rural communities to a greater degree than 
in cities. That proposition is, however, yet to be 
demonstrated. Listen to the conversation of a group at 
a village sewing-circle, and then to that of a group of 
fashionable creatures on a hotel piazza. There isa differ- 
ence of nomenclature. The rustic phrase is unlike the city 
jargon. But is not the substance of the conversation 
composed of much the same clements in each instance ? 
The trouble is, gossip is the natural growth of poor and 
empty minds, be they country bred or city bred, 
masculine or feminine. Get richer sof], more oxygen in 
the air ; choke out this tenacious little weed by planting 
larger things. ‘“‘ The best way,” some one has said, ‘‘ to 
eradicate a vice is to implant a virtue.” If this is not 
sound horticulturally, itis morally. 

A mother, listening to the daily conversation of her 
daughter’s school-mates, was seriously troubled by the 
excessive amount of this small-talk poured forth from 
the mouths of these young girls. Trivial comments on 
the dress and appearance of their companions (too seldom 
seasoned with charity), reports of what she said and 
what he said, of where she went with one boy, and how 
she snubbed another, of what her mother let her do, and 
what another mother—awfully mean—would not let her 
daughter do—these things formed the warp and 
woof of their conversation. And this was not occasion- 
ally, but daily, almost hourly, rarely and briefly inter- 
rupted by allusions to more important matters. 

“* Dear,” said the mother to her daughter, ‘I don’t 
like to have you get into the way of this contemptible 
gossip, this reporting and commenting on the affsirs of 
others. If you have anything of the sort to say, I wish 
you would not say it to the girls, but come and say it to 
me. I know sometimes it is hard not to speak to some 
one about these things. We will have a little gossip 
together every day, if you please. But don’t get into 
the habit of talking freely, in mixed company, of the 
concerns of others.” 

The daughter agreed, and the proposed gossip in the 
mother’s chamber took place a few times. But one day 
the child came smiling. ‘‘ Mamma,” she said, ‘I’ve 
thought of a better plan than yours. Let us not talk 
about these things at all! I find they slip out of my 
mind more easily if I say nothing about them, even to 
you.” 

Wise girl ! she had gone to the very root of the mat- 








ter. Gossip is best left off, as the vigorous Hebrew 
proverb declares of another vice, ‘‘ before it is meddled 
with.” 


WHAT? 
By Mary A. ALLEN, M.D. 


Will you please tell the readers of The Christian Union, 
especially the woman whose babe finds not ‘in its mother’s 
breast the cup of its life and couch of its rest,’ what, when, 
and how to feed it ? One Wao Wants TO Know. 

HE above request has just come to me, and I recog- 

nize it as the heartfelt query of many an anxious 
mother. None but those who have experienced it can 
form any idea of the Jabor and wearing anxiety which 
accompany the artificial feeding of babies. 

How the heart will quake over every little ailment of 
the infant! What fears arise lest the precious, helpless 
creature may not have enough to eat! How terrible is 
the disaster when a thunder-storm in the night turns the 
baby’s supply of food to ‘‘ bonnyclabber” ! It is not to 
be wondered at that Joe Gargery's wife, with the mem- 
ory of all the worriments of foster-motherhood fresh in 
mind, should often exhort Pip to ‘‘ be thankful to them 
as brought him up by hand.” Nor are the fears of the 
mother who must bring up her child with artificial 
food without foundation. Experience and observation 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the child whose food is 
furnished by the mother is less liable to disease, and far 
more likely to recover, if from any cause it becomes ill, 
than the child who is ‘‘bottle-fed.” It is scarcely pos- 
sible to elaborate, in the space of a newspaper article, 
all the ‘‘ whys and wherefores ” of the rules for artificial 
feeding. The statements must necessarily be made in a 
somewhat dictatorial manner. 

All authorities agree that the milk of the cow ap- 
proaches nearest in constituency to human milk. It 
contains, however, less water and sugar, and more but- 
ter, casein, and salts. This indicates that both water 
and sugar should be added. Sugar of milk is even 
better than loaf-sugar, and may be dissolved in water 
and added in the proportion of a teaspoonful to ten 
tablespoonfuls of the diluted milk. Too much sugar 
will be apt to cause a fermentation of the contents of 
the stomach, and the production of acids which irri- 
tate the mucous membrane, which may be indicated by 
asore mouth. Milk too rich in cream or fat also gener- 
ates acids which coagulate the casein into a quite solid 
and indigestible substance. They also produce gastric 
catarrb, by means of which absorption is checked and 
either a diarrhoea or constipation may ensue. Another 
result of food thus imperfectly digested is the much-to- 
be-dreaded disease ‘ rickets.” Cow’s milk is normally 
not as alkaline as human milk, and is therefore more 
easily rendered acid. Experiments prove that the 
food of the cow has much to do with making the milk 
acid or alkaline. Stall-fed cows, especially those fed 
upon potatoes and slops, nearly always give acid milk, 
while the milk of the grazing cow is alkaline. Cows 
fed upon lukewarm bran mash and hay have also been 
found to give alkaline milk. 

The popular idea that the milk of one cow is indis- 
pensable to the health of the child is now generally dis- 
carded by medical authorities, it having been found that 
babies often thrive best on the yield of a number of 
well-fed cows, such a yield being thought to be more 
uniform in its constituents than the milk of one cow. 

The first milk obtained at a milking is more watery, 
and therefore better suited for the food of an infant, 
than the last obtained, called the “‘ strippings,” and will 
need to be less diluted. The upper third of the milk, 
after it has stood two or three hours, is also preferable, 
as it contains less casein than the lower two-thirds, and 
a superabundance of casein is one cause of difficulty 
of digestion. Morning’s milk is said to contain less 
cream than evening’s, and would therefore be prefer- 
able. Babies have no saliva, and therefore need watery 
food. Liquids increase pepsine, solids increase acids. 
Babies tend to acidity of stomach, which is another 
reason for adding water to their foud. As digestion 
proceeds, the contents of the stomach become more solid, 
and pepsine ceases to be formed. Water given as drink 
dilutes the mass, tends to produce pepsine, and so sets 
again in motion the retarded process of digestion. 
Water may be given in small quantities with great 
benefit. If there are any doubts as to its purity it will 
be best to boil it. Pour boiling water into the milk 
rather than heat the milk and water together. Give the 
food at about blood heat. If too cool or too hot a dis- 
turbance of digestion may result. 

Where pure, fresh cow’s milk is unobtainable, con- 
densed milk, if of good quality, often does good service. 
The milk of the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company 
was always recommended by Professor Monti, of the 
Polyclinic in Vienna, Austria. There are, no doubt, 
brands equally good made in this country, but different 
brands vary much in their quality. Constipation is apt 
to be troublesome with infants fed upon condensed milk 
alone, and in that case it wou'd be well to give in com- 
bination some one of the other foods herein indicated, 
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Fresh goat’s milk is preferable to stale cow's milk, a fact 
of value only to those who cannot obtain the latter, but 
might be able to keep a goat. It would need to be more 
largely diluted than cow’s milk. 

Starch needs saliva to digest it, and as babies have 
none before the third month, it follows that starch {s 
not a diet suited to the infantile digestive apparatus. 
After the third or fourth month the salivary glands 
begin to develop, but are yet too immature to digest 
much starch. The pancreatic glands, which secrete the 
other digestive fluid which acts upon starch, develop 
still later. If we can convert starch into grape-sugar 
we have a food more suited to the demands of the infant 
constitution, even under three months. This is what 
was done by Baron Liebig in his celebrated ‘‘ Infant's 
Food,” and the same formula is followed in Horlick’s 
and Mellen’s Foods, both of which give good results. 
Ridge’s and Nestle’s Foods have also done good service. 
Dr. J. Lewis Smith says that if we crowd the best wheat 
tlourintoa small muslin bag,and boil it in water enough to 
cover it, we obtain what closely resembles Ridge’s Food, 
but for infants under three months other preparations 
are better. It is hardly necessary to give a formula for 
Liebig's Food, as the foods above mentioned can be 
everywhere procured, and, being prepared by competent 
chemists, are more constantly uniform and reliable than 
if prepared at home. If from any cause milk does not 
agree with the child, and if there are any who cannot 
obtain the above-mentioned preparations, or who from 
any reason desire to prepare the food themselves, it 
might be well to mention other suitable foods which 
can be prepared at home, Of all grains barley has the 
preference. A tablespoonful of ground barley—it can 
be ground in a coffee-mill—boiled in half a pint ef 
water for fifteen minutes, and mixed with an equal 
quantity of cow's milk, boiled, adding a lump of sugar 
as big as a walnut, is Dr. Jacobi’s formula for a child 
five or six months old. 

A thin, strained gruel of oatmeal, or one of whole 
wheat flour, similarly prepared, is often found to be a 
nourishing and acceptable diet. Children who are 
nursing should not b> fed solid food. The albumen of 
meat is solid and therefore difficult of digestion, and 
tends to produce acids. Potatoes are largely starch, 
and therefore not suitable. Rice, tapioca, arrowroot, 
and sago are principally starch. Young children can 
be gradually weaned from the bottle to a thin oatmeal 
or whole wheat flour mush, with milk, and will do bet 
ter than on a more heterogeneous diet. Milk should not 
be given to quench thirst, and therefore should not be 
used as a drink. It is a food. To give it between 
meals as a drink interferes with digestion and overloads 
the stomach. It will be seen that in the matter of 
artificial feeding there is room for some judicious 
experimentation in order to find the food that is best 
adapted to the individual child. 








AN ANNOYING HABIT. 


F there is a habit more annoying than that of whin- 
ing and continual crying by young children, it is not 
universally known. This habit is acquired frequently by 
children because it always brings them a pleasure or 
gift which has been denied for simple asking. As soon 
as a child finds that success comes if it only cries long 
and loud, it will not hesitate to put its lungs in use. 
A little girl, with a mother more indulgent than wise, 
was asked by a friend at Christmas-time to see some of 
the stores. She persisted in handling the things on the 
several counters, when she was told if she did that 
again the friend would take her directly home. At the 
next counter a large doll was picked up by the child ; 
the friend took her by the hand and said, ‘“‘Now we 
will go home at once.” The little girl threw herself on 
the dirty floor of the store, screaming and kicking ; the 
lady walked quietly toward the door without speaking, 
and the child, seeing that she was in earnest, got up and 
ran after her. The child, who was elegantly dressed, 
found her coat covered with dirt from the floor, and 
asked to have the dirt brushed off, ‘No; you must go 
home that way ; and please do not speak to me again, for 
I should feel ashamed to know so dirty a little girl. No 
one that we meet will think that you left home in perfect 
order ; they will decide you are not a clean child.” It 
is overa year since that occurred, and the child has 
never thrown herself on the floor since thattime. Being 
by nature clean and proud, the mortification she en- 
dured during that ride cured her of a disagreeable, an- 
noying habit. 

A mother who found her little daughter would 
ery when denied any request, cured her by adopting 
the following method: ‘Well, Florence, screaming 
won’t make me alter my decision ; but it you care to 
scream, I don’t know that I object greatly, because 
it develops the lungs and is healthy. As you are 
generally a quiet child, I presume it is necessary that 
something should be done to expand the lungs. So far, 
you have my permission.” 

The noise stopped immediately. She did not care to 





be doing something useful while in a passion. After 
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that, whenever the crying began, a quiet remark, ‘‘ That 
screaming was healthy,” brought silence at once. 


CRIMINAL NEGLIGENCE. 


OTHING, to the minds of careful people, is so 
astonishing as the reckless way in which some 
people care for the necessary poisons which are kept in 
every house. Instead of these being in a separate closet, 
or even on a separate shelf, from the simple remedies in the 
family pharmacy, they stand side by side, in bottles of 
similar shape, with the most harmless drugs. The result 
of this method is that at short intervals the daily papers 
record verdicts of ‘‘accidental poisoning.” Not long 
since, a woman of intelligence and position took, in mis- 
take for a mineral water which she was in the habit of 
taking each morning, a most deadly poison, and died in 
agony ina few hours. The poison had been put in a 
bottle which had formerly contained the mineral 
water. A nurse gave a three-months’-old baby cor- 
rosive sublimate for potash, and the baby died after 
hours of intense suffering. A mother gave a daugh- 
ter carbolic acid for a medicine left by a physician, 
and only by almost superhuman efforts was her life 
saved. In all the cases the suffering and deaths were 
caused by the criminal carelessness of the mother in al- 
lowing poisons in places to which all of the family had 
acces}, 

Last week @ woman took a paper of potash for sugar 
from a closet, and put it into the cups of coffee for her 
family. They all drank enoughof the coffce to be made 
scriously ill. ‘‘ Mistakes occur in the best-regulated 
families,” but no excuse can be offered for the careless- 
ness that allows poisons in places where they are of 
easy access. Give them a special place under lock and 
key. 





A WARNING. 


NDER investigation by the proper authorities it 
has been found that the rye-and-rock drops and 
the ‘‘chocolate bombs” sold by the confectioners con- 
tain intoxicants in quantitics large enough t» produce 
drunkenness in young children. In Brooklyn the sale 
of these candies is prohibited, and should be in all places, 
as chemical analysis shows that the ‘‘ bombs” are sweet- 
ened with fusel oil and alcohol. They are coated outside 
with chocolate, and have a half of the kernel of a Ma- 
deira nut stuck on top. The contents of three ‘‘ bombs” 
will fill a wineglass and make aman drunk. The rock- 
and-rye drops are permeated with a vile combination of 
alcohol and fusel oil. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department wid be glad to receiwe questions, suc - 
gestions, and expertences for this columr .| 

When warm weather comes again, you can test the cor- 
rectness of the following. 

It is the hornet, and not the wasp, which kills and eats 
the house-fly. He comes in, soars around the room, and as 
soon as a victim is seized, goes off hastily to his nest, or 
some other outside place. I think his young are partly fed 
on flies. 

The wasp kills spiders, and files away with them, probably 
also to his nest. Neither wasp nor hornet ever remains in 
the house, so far as I have observed, to eat. The former 
(the wasp) cannot catch flies. On the wing he is slow and 
awkward. The hornet, however, isa thorough hunter, quick 
and keen in the chase. His speed is surprising. He darts 
about, making sudden passes, striking sharply against the 
wall, window, or other place where the game is seen. 

The difficulty among the English periodical disputants is 
doubtless ignorance. Many people, even in America, where 
both insects are common, do not know the difference; and 
I have often heard the word wasp applied to all varieties of 
stinging insects. The allegation that ‘the Americans, 
aware of their (wasps’) service in destroying flies, sometimes 
suspend a hornets’ nest in their parlors,’’ is a sufficient illus- 
tration of the point. When did wasps ever build or inhabit 
a hornets’ nest? And what kind of Americans would bring 
a‘ live nest,’’ of either kind, into a dwelling-house? 

BUCKEYE, 


Will you kindly inform me what was the use of the pendulum 
to which I have seen constant reference in accounts of the 
Greely Expedition? Why was it necessary, if observations of it 
had been made and recorded, that it should be brought with 
them on the retreat from Camp Sabine? M. L, P. 


The pendulum is used in geodetic observations to help in 
determining the exact shape of the earth. As its vibrations 
depend on gravity, and as the force of gravity increases 
from the equator to the poles, as we come thirteen miles 
nearer the center of the earth, the vibrations likewise in- 
crease in frequency in the same direction. It is calculated 
that a body weighing, by aspring balance, 100 pounds in the 
latitude of New York, would at the North Vole weigh 103 
pounds, and at the equator 96 pounds. A pendulum 
that at London vibrates once in a second, or 86,400 times in 
a day, has been found by actual experiment to vibrate 
86,264 times at the equator, and 86,479 times at Spitzbergen, 
in the same time. Eliminating the influence of centrifugal 
force, we have remaining the distances of any two places 
from the center of the earth, approximately as the squares 
of the vibrations of the pendulum at those places. This 


pendulum, to give reliable results, must be solid and exact, 
and it is brought back to Washington that its vibrations, 
when returned, may be compared with those recorded when 
it was taken away, tosee whether exposure toa temperature 
of seventy degrees, or any other cause, has produced any 
variation in its length which would affect its record. 


Recently you referred to certain dissected maps. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. have ieft only maps of certain European 
countries and of China. They retail them at $1.50 each, 
postage prepaid. Any one, almost, can make as good, 
possibly better, maps at a much lower cost. Buy a Har- 
per’s ‘‘ School Geography ”’ for, say, $1.10. Paste the maps 
on white holly, three-sixteenths of an inch thick; the holly 
costs about 10 cents per square foot. Then buy a ‘‘ New 
Rogers’ Scroll Saw for $3.50, as advertised in The Chris- 
tian Union. After a day or two’s practice you can saw out 
the maps easily. The twenty-two maps would cost (and 
they are just the maps you need, while those for sale are 
not the ones your children will care for) some $33, if you 
bought them; by this plan they will cost you not over #6 
or $7. A SUBSCRIBER. 


1. Will you be kind enough to inform me who is the author of 
the poem entitled ‘* Alone with My Conscience "'? Jt was read by 
Dr. Vincent at Chautauqua, and afterward published in the Oc- 
tober (1884) number of the “ Chautanquan.” 

2. Also if the following statement is true: ** The members of 
the British Parliament, whether of the House of Commons or the 
House of Lords, receive no compensation whatever.” ¥,A 

1. Dr. Vincent says: ‘‘ The poem, ‘ Alone with My Con- 
science,’ was picked up by me somewhere. I do not know 
the author’s name. I obtained it years ago.” 

2. The statement is true. 


What is Queen's toast ? STUPID. 
Queen’s toast is sometimes called German toast, or fairy 
toast. It is made of stale bread, which, after the crusts are 
removed, are soaked for a few moments in egg and milk 
beaten together, and then fried a nice brown. It is eaten 
simply dusted with powdered sugar or with a nice sauce. 


“ Confectioner’s sugar’’ is nicer to use than the ordinary 
powdered sugar for icings and candies. It costs but little 
more, 


The changeable weather we are baving is a great drain on 
the vitality, and children especially should be carefully 
watched. They must not be overloaded with wraps on warm 
days. The feet are a good index of the circulation, and no 
careful mother will let her children goto bed with cold 
feet. Dipbtheria and scarlet fever find ready victims after 
an exhausting series of variations in the temperature, 


Will you oblige by letting me know the title of the book on 
Home Nursing by Mrs. Liickes, referred to in Union of 18th of 
September, and where {t may be obtained ? R. N. D. 


The book can be obtained through Scribner & Co. They 
occasionally have it in stock, but usually only import it to 
order. The title, we think, is simply ‘‘ Nursing.” 


Our Youna Fotks. 
A MIDNIGHT PROCESSION. 


By Isanen C. Barrows. 


6 APA,” said Kent, ‘‘may I go skating to-night ? 
It will be glorious moonlight, and the other boys 
are going.” 

“The ice on the lake is not thick enough for you to 
skate upon,” replied Dr. Henry. 

‘* But, papa, we are not going on the lake. The lower 
meadows are all overflowed, and they are covered with 
clear, black ice, as smooth as glass. There is no deep 
place in it except where the brook runs through, and I 
don't believe that would be much over our heads, even 
if we were to break in.” 

“Are you sure the brook is entirely frozen over ?” 
asked the Doctor. 

**Oh, yes, perfectly. We were down there after 
school to-day, and the ice was strong enough to bear us 
even where it was so clear that we could look through 
it and see the water rushing along among the long 
green grasses. I think we even saw fish moving about 
among the reeds, it was so clear. Iam sure it is safe, 
papa; please let me go.” 

Dr. Henry hesitated a moment. He was not willing 
to let the eager boy run into danger, but at the same 
time he always encouraged Kent to decide questions for 
himself. Besides, he had not forgotten that he, too, was 
once a boy, and he remembered there was no better fun 
the whole year round than skating by moonlight on 
smooth, black ice, with a roaring bonfire on the bank to 
warm one’s hands, and cold, pinched toes—for this was 
long before the days of patent skates. A heavy screw 
in the heel and straps and buck'es held the skate in 
place. 

‘Well, papa ?” Kent impatiently interrupted, push 
ing back the bowl from which he had eaten his simple 
supper of bread and milk. 

‘But, oh ! Kent, my boy, what if you should break 
through !” said his mother, who had been anxiously 
listening to the conversation. Her anxiety was re- 
flected in the faces of three sisters, Kate, Madge, and 
Hetty, who sat about the table. He was the only boy, 





and though as teasing and vexatious as most healthy 


boys of twelve, was, after all, dearly loved by them all. 
Mamma sometimes called him her ‘ blessing in dis- 
guise,” but any danger that threatened Kent made her 
mother-heart ache most sorely 

‘Well, papa ?” again urged the boy, hardly heeding 
his mother’s fears. 

“You may goon this condition: that you keep off 
from the ice over the stream, and that you are at home 
by nine o’clock.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you, papa, thank you! Now please ex 
cise me, mamma; I have just three hours for fun.” 

‘Stay ! one thing more, Kent. As you leave the road 
for the meadows there is an old board fence that the 
wind has blown to pieces. Take one of the largest, 
Why % Because it 
is a good rule never to go skating without that precau 
tion. You can sit on it while you strap on your skates, 
and then, if any one should happen to break through, it 
is at hand to help him out.” 

Meantime Kent had buttoned up his stout jacket, 
tied up his ears with his muffler—for the night was sharp 
and frosty—pulled on his warm mittens, and, with a 
cheery *‘Good-by, all!” was off, and in a few minutes the 
brisk, firm step of the lad was heard on the hard, frozen 
snow. 

Mrs. Henry followed her husband and daughters to 
the sitting-room, and, with a gentle sigh over the stub 
born fact that ‘‘ boys would be boys,” took up her work 
basket and began to mend a pair of stockings for Kent. 

Dr. Henry opened his ‘* Littell's Magazine,” and began 
to read aloud, while Hetty found her fleecy knitting- 
work, and prepared to listen. Kate took her school- 
books to a table in the corner, with a secret longing to be 
a boy, that she might share Kent’s fun—for this was be 
fore Yankee girls had begun to skate—and little Madge 
found her doll, and, with Tattycorum, the great Maltese 
cat, sat down in front of the open fire that glowed in 
the Franklin stove. It was a happy family group, and 
the click of the needles, the purring of pussy, the 
crackle of the flames, and the plxasant voice of the 
reader made a harmonious quartet. 

The evening passed rapidly away. Before any one 
realized that it was so late, the bell in the old church 
tower began to ring for nine o'clock, as was the custom 
in the quiet country village. Kate closed her books 
with a snap, and, taking a footstool, sat down by her 
father’s knee to listen to the reading; for, though an ac 
tive, self-reliant girl of fourteen, there was no pleasure in 
life to her equal to what lay between the covers of a 
book. 

“Nine o'clock already,” said Mrs. Henry; ‘‘and, 
Madge, dear, you are not yet in bed,” and she drew the 
little girl lovingly to her side, and stroked the dark, 
curly hair. 

‘*T have just put 
mamma,” 
gown; * 


best boards you can find with you. 


Miss Priggott’s night gown on, 
said Madge, holding up her doll in its snowy 
but please let me wait for Kent.” 

If they all loved the mischievous boy, yet Madge’s 
love was more; it was almost devotion. He embodied 
to her eyes every manly virtue, and to go to sleep for 
the first time in her life without a ‘‘ good-night” from 
her darling brother was like to bring tears to the pretty 
blue eyes. 

‘* Very well, dear, he will be here in a moment now,” 
was the gentle reply, while a half-undefined fear passed 
through the mother’s mind. 

The last stroke of the bell died away in the still, clear 
air, and instinctively all paused and listened for the boy- 
ish tread and the cheery whistle which they expected to 
hear. 

‘‘T may as well finish the chap‘er,” said Dr. Henry, 
and he resumed his reading. It was the physician’s 
ruse to calm his Jisteners; he did not himself know one 
word that fell from his lips, for an uneasy feeling crept 
over even his wel!-trained mind. The chapter finished, 
there Was no longer excuse for reading. He laid the 
magazine upon the table and glanced at his wife. She 
was busy with her needle, but there waseno hole where 
she pu'led the yarn in and out. Instead of the dark 
worsted bencath her eyes she saw only black ice. 

‘Why doesn’t he come ?’ b 
ing the thought of all. 

The Doctor went to the window and pulled up the 
shade. The moon threw in a flood of light. The tall 
elms cast a beautiful tracery of shadow on the glistening 
snow. 


Kate at last, voic- 


Stre‘ching down through the quiet village was 
the broad street: what would he have given to see a 
boyish form trudging along its sleepy way! But there 
was no boy in sight. Once be thought he saw Kent 
coming ; but no, it was the sexton, who had been rioging 
the bell and had Joitered en his way home. 

** | will go out t» the brow of the hill and see if he is 
coming,” said the Doctor. 

The comfortable slippers were tossed off, ant heavy 
winter boots and overcoat donned, and away he went 
down the long street and out of sight. 

Ten struck on the mantel clock, but nothing more wa3 
said to littlke Madge about bed-time. With wide-open 
eye3 she sat in silence, hugging Miss Priggott tight in 
her arms and listening inteatly to every outdoor sound, 
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Mamma walked up and down the room without a word, 
while the older girls in the deep window-seat strained 
their eyes down the road 

“There is papa, at last,” cried Kate, with relief. 

‘‘But where is Kent? Papa is alone!” said Hetty, in 
the same breath 

It was too true 
rapidly approaching the house. 
the outer door. 

““My boy! Kent! Have you not seen him?” she 


With a quick stride Dr. Henry was 
His wife threw open 


found only strength to utter. 

Dr. Henry led her to achair. ‘‘I went far enough to 
see that he is not on the meadows. There is no one 
there. I fear some accident may have happened. Kate, 
bring a lantern ; the moon will soon set; and you and 
Hetty must go with me to seek him 

He left the room, and beckoned Kate to follow. ‘‘ My 
daughter,” said he, ‘‘ we must not frighten your mother 
more than necessary. Pull down the window-shade 
when you go back to the sitting-room, lest it alarm her to 
see our preparations. I still hope nothing has happened 
to Kent, but we must go ready for any emergency.” 

Kate returned to the sitting-room, pulled down the 
shade, kissed her mamma, and bade her not be too anx- 
ious; they would return with word as soon as possible. 
“Come, Hetty,” she continued to her sister, who was 
ready to set out, ‘‘ let us go out by the kitchen door.” 

Dr. Henry had thrust into his pocket some restora. 
tives; a woolen blanket was over his shoulder. He 
gave the lantern and a coil of rope to Kate, a boat-hook 
to Hetty, and, taking « slender garden ladder himself, 
they set out with hasty steps. 

Why did he not call on some man for help? Because 
they were all in their beds, and because he could rely on 
the sturdy common sense and quick sympathy of his 
daughters for any emergency. 

The meadows were full a mile away, in the low-lying 
lands between two upland villages. Fear and anxiety 
gave wings to their feet. In a trice the village was left 
behind. No words were spoken save once, when Hetty 
half moaned, ‘‘ Poor mamma !” conscious that hers was 
the heaviest heart, and that hers was the hardest part to 
bear, since her feeble health prevented any share in the 
work of rescue, if rescue were needed. 

At last they reached the meadows. The ice looked 
blacker than ever in the last rays of the setting moon. 
With throbbing heart they found their way upon it. 
The rope was uncoiled. One end was given to each of 
the girls, who stretched it to its full extent. The father 
took hold of the center, carrying also the lantern and 
pushing the ladder before him on the glassy ice. Back 
and forth they went across the meadows, examining 
every yard of surface and marking off the extent sur 
veyed with the sharp boat-hook, so as not to redouble 
their steps. The rope gave a sense of protection in case 
there should be an opening in the ice, and served to 
keep the space examined well defined, as they walked 
three abreast, some twenty feet apart. 

Suddenly the doctor paused. In front of him wasa 
great yawning }ole Struck with speechless agony, he 
could hear the swift current tearing down the frozen way, 
and knew that they were over the spot where the brook 
flowed into the meadow. But louder than the brook 
was the beating of his heart as he saw, by the lantern’s 
pale light, projecting over the edge of the ragged ice, a 
board from the broken fence, and close beside it his 
boy’sold cap. His worst fears were realized. 

“Stand where you are, girls,” he said to his daughters, 
in a voice so calm and controlled that it sounded frozen 
to himself. Carefully he slipped the long, light ladder 
over the opening, and, on hands and knees, crept cau- 
tiously to the edge. Twisting the rope around the hand 
that held the lantern, with the boat-hook he tried to 
sound the depth, and found, to his relief, that it was on 
the edge only of the stream. The direction of the cur- 
rent was such that a person falling through was more 
likely to have been carried under the ice toward the 
shallow side. 

“Fly, Hetty.! fly, Kate! to the lower village ; bring 
help as soon as youcan. MeantimeI will break the ice 
away.” 

Hetty made fast her end of the rope toa little tree that 
the waters had surrounded and frozen in, and then, like 
two deer, they sped away. 

It was nearly a mile to the ‘‘lower village.” which 
was much larger thau the one on the higher bill. It was 
a lonely, quiet road, with no houses by the way. But 
what cared they forthe gloom? A deeper gloom than 
sileat woods could cast hung over their young hearts. 
A dread too deep for tears, too solemn for speech, over- 
whelmed them. 

As they paused for breath, in climbing the last ascent 
between them and the village, the figure of a person was 
seen at iis summit, clearly defined against the starlit sky. 
It came nearer and nearer as they went forward to meet 
it, ever in outline against the heaven. It was too dark 
to see the face, but the form seemed familiar. A little 
nearer yet, and, with a glad ery, both girls rushed for- 
ward. “Its Kent! Oh, Kent!” and the tears that 
would not come for sorrow burst forth with sobs of joy. 





Kent was probably never so surprised in his life as to 
meet his sisters at thai lonely hour upon that lonely 
road But they gave him no time to express his wonder. 
Leaving him to follow in astonishment, they retraced 
their steps, as light as birds of air, and long before their 
father could discern their forms he heard the shout with 
which the welkin rang, ‘‘ We've found him, papa! we've 
found Kent !” 

Dr. Henry was a man of few words No one ever 
knew from his lips the agony he suffered in that torture 
of fear when he thought his son wes lying beneath the 
ice at his feet, but the love and relief in ais quiet ‘‘ My 
boy !’ as Kent came tp, spoke volumes in themselves 

It was allquickly explained. The village boys, excep! 
Kent and one mate, left the ice early in the evening 
When it approached nine o clock, as they judged. Ken: 
started for home, Jeaving Aiec, his companion, to return 
around the edge of the meadows to isis house, which was 
in the outskirts of the lower villave. But Alec, wish 
ing to shorten the way, ventured to cross the forbidden 
stream. Keni heard a crack, a crash, a cry. Without 
losing a moment, he caught up the board whieh hi 
had obediently brought from the old fence, and ran to 
the help of his friend. Again and again the ice gave 
way, but, happily, it was always toward the shallow side 
Before one boy was out the other was in, but, at last, by 
the help of each other, and of the invaluable board, 
both stood safe, but shivering, on the shore 

“Run home with me,” said Alec, *‘ and mother will 
dry your clothes.” 

And as his home was nearer, and as Kent had no idea 
how long it takes woolen clothes to dry, and, further 
more, as neither boy had noticed how late it was getting, 
Kent accepted his invitation, and went home with Alec. 
His mother was a widow, living alone with her boy, and 
not very inventive or bright. 

Instead of bundling Kent up in whatever she could 
find, and sending him home to his anxious parents, she 
actually put him into bed, built up a blazing fire, and 
dried the wet and frozen clothes. She urged Kent to 
stay till morning, but as soon as the garments were in 2 
condition to put on he borrowed a hat and burried away 
to reach home. 

Kent had taken the ladder from his father, and as they 
walked and talked. climbing the hill to the * upper 
village,” what should they see, again outlined agaius' the 
sky, but two more figures! This time, instead of a wel 
come boy, it was a mcther with her child. 

Mrs. Henry could endure the terrible suspense no 
longer. Wrapping little Madge in her heaviest cloak, 
and winding a loug blanket around her own slender 
form, unused to buffeting the cold and snow, she set out 
for the meadows. 

Madge was the first to see the group ** There they are, 
mamina ; papa and Kate and Hetty ; yes, and Kent too!” 

“Kent too? Are you sure—quite sure ?” 

“Sure, perfectly sure ! Kent, my Kent !” and the little 
feet ran swiftly down the steep hillside. Kent dropped 
the ladder and caught her in his arms. 

There were no more explanations. It was enough 
that all were safe and happy together once more. No 
one even thought, till long afterward, what a weird 
processi n they made as they filed through the silent 
streets with lantern, rope, and ladder. When they en 
tered the sitting-room door the clock on the mantel 
struck midnight, and Tattycoram and Miss Priggott 
were fast asleep. 


MY HOLIDAY VISIT. 
By R. O. NEALE. 
ETURNED from a tour of pleasure, what is more 
profitable and agreeable than to recali the events 
of the trip, especially in the society of friends who may 
have visited the same regions ? 

Having made a short sojourn on the Continent of 
Science, I venture to describe my visit to Alpha-Beta, a 
very old, important city in Orthography country, situ- 
ated on the borders of Science, not far from the shores 
of Ignorance ; it is a very large town, extending, in one 
direction, twenty-six miles, and widening out over a 
vast area of territory. 

We passed a week very pleasantly at the mansion of 
Miss Aleph Vowel, a maiden lxdy, whose virtues have 
made her name a synonym for excellence, aud whose 
mouogram is a sure passport to favor. She lives in 
stately dignity and elegance at the head of the principal 
avenue, and on festival seasons keeps open house, wel- 
coming to the homestead the whole Vowel family. li 
is seldom that one sees so goodly a company of brothers 
and sisters, all occupying prominent positions in society, 
filling offices of trust and responsibility. 

“* Brothers and sisters, little maid, 
How many inay you be ?”” 
* How many ?—seven in all,’’ she said, 
And, wondering, looked at me. 
There was the married sister, Mrs. U., from the opposite 
end of the town, together with the brother, Mr. E., who 
does the most extensive business of any one in Alpha- 
Beta. Mr. I., pleasant, but conceited ; and dear good 
Mr. O.—a stout, demonstrative old gentleman, so noted 
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for benevolence that every one in pain or sickness 
is sure to call upon him, and in health and happiness 
is equally glad of his society. Of the millions of per 
sons who visited the Centennial Exposition, nearly every 
individual appeared to have formed his intimate ac- 
quaintance 

On Christmas Day another brother, Mr. Y., arrived, 
who, being in the army, seldom has leave to join his 
family ; bence they were all overjoyed to grvet him. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. W., a young widow 

‘here were present also the grandparents, Mr and Mrs, 
Diphthong, the most united couple imaginable. 

The citizens of Alpha-Beta are exceedingly proud of 
their city, and take great delight in showing to strangers 
their literary and charitable institution 

One morning Mr. E. took us io visit the asylum for 


mutes. We were politely escorted ail over the large 


buildings, arranged and ordere! according to plans 
drawn up by the famous archiicc «, Webster, Worcester 
& Co. Then we were invited into the schoolroom, 
where the children were assembled The progress 


which thes: unfortunate creatures bave made is truly 
wonderful ; after leaving this institution, they mingle in 
general society, and many persons, coming daily in 
contact with them, never suspect their infirmity. 

We next visited the famous distijlery of L. N. Liquid 
& Co., where all the perfumes and extracts of the coun 
try are made. Mr. N. Liquid invited us to dine at his 
house, Where we met Miss R. Liquid, a young lady just 
from boarding school, who has arrived at the dignity of 
a long train, and sports the first Grecian bend ever seen 
in the city. 

In the evening, after the smal! letters had retired, we 
accompanied the Vowels to a literary club at the house 
of Lady D., on Fourth Avenue, Here we met the most 
noted persons of the community. Mr. F., a pale, studi- 
ous young man, who runs out his chin badly, entertained 
the company with a dissertation upon the Fenians, which 
he had prepared for the press. Considering bim a very 
serious individual, we were not a little surprised, later 
in the evening, to find him foremost in a frolic with 
some of the younger members of the party. Mr. O.’s 
uiece, Miss Q. Consonant, was there, plump and rotund 
like her good uncle, trying with great difliculty to appear 
graceful with her long train; it is said that she consia- 
ers herself a queen of society, but some chink her a little 
queer, 

Mr. C., a great musician, and leader of the orchestra, 
presided at the piano, and, together with his cousin, Mr, 
K., sang several songs in a charming manner. These 
gentiemen do not at all resemble each other in form or 
feature, yet at times it is quite difficult to‘distinguish two, 
their voices, although Mr. C.’s is rather the softer of the 

We were introduced to a prominent member of 
the Board of Health, Mr. H., an aspiring young man, 
honorary member of the Historical Society, and a great 
bore to the English inhabitants, 

Mr. X., a peculiarly awkward individual, greatly ata 
loss what disposal to make of his hands and feet, begged 
the company to listen to his essay upon Xerxes, which 
he proceeded to deliver in a wheezy, monotonous ione ; as 
he closed this tedious performance, he complacently in- 
formed the club that he had another article upon Xen- 
ophon for the next meeting ; at which prospect no one 
appeared overjoyed. 

We rode home with a wealthy T merchant, a broad 
shouldered, benevolent man, who habitually carries a 
bundle of tractsin his pocket, and is remarkable for his 
firm adherence to truth. 

He hasa large family, of whom Hyson, Jr.,and Bohea 
are the most influential. 

Next morning we bade good-by to our kind entertain 
ers, and turned our faces homeward. The last person 
we saw as we left town was poor, crooked, little Z , trot 
ting off upon i zebra, at a hazardous rate, in a zigzag 
direction, zealously wiping his hazel eyes upon the 
flimsy sleeve of his sleazy baize jacket. 





WHat THE Gray Cat Dip.—She lived on a boat, and had 
a charming family of three gray kittens. No one thought 
that she would forget to return to the boat on time: the 
gang-plank was drawn in, the big wheels went round, and 
pussy came down the dock when the boat went round the 
point. Just imagine how surprised and delighted the kit- 
tens were when the next boat down the river brought pussy, 
who found her old home as soon as the boat touched the 
wharf. You would think that would be the last time she 
would go ashore alone. But, alas ! the temptation to visit 
wharf-boats was 60 strong that she got left behind again 
somewhere on the Indiana side of the Ohio. This trip the 
steward left the boat, and the kittens disappeared with him. 
Three or four days afterward the “ A.’’ arrived from below, 
and the gray pussy came up on her. No one knows how 
she found out that boat was bound up the river instead of 
down, for other boats had stopped at that place, but only 
this one going up to Cincinnati. Puss was soon installed in 
her old home again, but the kittens were not, and she was 
lonesome ; so she went out on the wharf-boat and found a 
poor, forlorn kitten, nearly as large as herself. This she 
carried in her mouth up into the cabin of the ‘‘ Golden Rule ”’ 
and placed it on a chair, and insisted that it should be 
noticed and caressed, nor would she eat until it was sup- 
plied ; and she had it with her last winter. 
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Jan. 8, 1885. 

AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

COUSIN SOLOMON’S ATTEMPT. 
6 ELL, I am in a pretty fix, Charity !’’ said I, 
as I wished her good-morning on coming 
down to breakfast. 

“Why, Cousin Solomon! what és the matter ?” 
answered Charity, with that quick sympathy which 
makes her so attractive to her cousins and friends, and 
which brings them all to her for advice and help ia 
their troubles, petty and ponderous. 

This exclamatory conversation occurred in the dining- 
room, where we were punctually waiting for the other 
members of the family. Uncle Peter always likes punct- 
uality. I am Cousin Solomon, and had come on from 
Philadelphia, where I am working in the office of an 
iron trade journal, to spend the Christmas holidays with 
Uncle Peter and Aunt Patience and my cousins. I 
simply say this by way of explaining who I am, and so 
that you will understand how hard it is for me—a man 
who writes only about pig-iron and blast furnaces and 
machine shops—to have to talk with pen and ink to a 
lot of pretty girl cousins and bright boy cousins in this 
way. Between you and me, though, I like it better 
than discussing cold, hard-hearted, heavy pig-iron. But 
I am forgetting the conversation with Charity. 

“This is my fix, Charity,” I replied to her sympa- 
thetic inquiry. ‘‘ Yesterday evening I went into Aunt 
Patience’s room; she was at her desk ; her pen was 
flying across her paper like the limited Washington ex- 
press on the Pennsylvania Road. ‘Dear me! how 
busy I am, Solomon! said she, looking up. 
‘There are those carpenters to oversee, and com- 
pany coming to-morrow, and the editor says I 
must have my Writing-Desk done Friday morning, sute. 
I don’t know what I shall do!’ So, just in joke, I told 
her that Uncle Peter had helped her one week and 
Cousin John the next, and / didn’t see why I couldn't 
do the Writing-Desk this week. And, horrors ! Charity, 
she took my joke seriously. ‘Sure enough, why can't 
you ? said she. And she has given me a pile of letters 
from her n’s and n’s, and that’s the fix.’ 

“Well,” said Charity, with a gleam of laughter im 
her eye, ‘‘ if itis a fix, I don’tsee but that it is your own 
fault that you got into it. This ought to teach you not 
to joke about serious subjects, Solomon. Besides, I 
think you can get out of your trouble very nicely by 
telling in the Writing-Desk that story you told us at din- 
ner.” 

Accordingly, I went into the library, following Char- 
ity’s advice, and wrote down the story. It isa bit of 
personal experience told me the other day by a college 
friend whom I met in the horse-car, and whom I had 
not seen in some years. I give it in his own words as 
nearly as I can remember them, and recommend it to 
Aunt Patience’s nephews as a fine illustration of the 
value of 

PLUCK, PATIENCE, AND PUSH. 
(Told by my College Friend.) 

Not long after I graduated, I determined to go to 
Europe. I did not possess much money, but I had 
saved enough to make a trip of four or five months, by 
figuring very closely and traveling very economically. 
I rode in the third-class carriages on the railways, 
stopped at cheap hotels, and walked a great deal. In 
this way I went through England and Scotland, crossed 
to the Continent, passed through France and Switzer- 
land, and finally brought up in Italy. I had made my 
calculations so that I had just money enough for my 
journey home to New York, and some, in addition, to 
buy some presents which I wished to take back with 
me. But just as the time drew near for my departure, 
the panic of ’79 came on in America, and the prominent 
banking house in Philadelphia, with which my money 
was deposited, failed, and I was left high and dry on 
the Italian coast, with scarcely enough money in my 
pocket to pay my passage home, to say nothing of my 
presents. This was apretty state of things. But I was 
tough, strong, and healthy. I had been a good deal of 
an athlete in college, and I could stand roughing it. So 
I concluded to take a steerage passage in one of the 
cheap steamers plying between Italy and New York, 
and spend the money I thus saved in my much-desired 
gifts. I bought a mattress and one or two eating uten- 
sils, such as emigrants always use in the steerage, and 
went on board. The captain was angry, because he 
thought I was going to try and curry favor, and get 
specially good treatment, on the ground of being a gen- 
tlemen, while I was only paying the price of a common 
steerage passenger. But I said nothing, as I was de- 
termined to show him that I could lie in the bed I had 
made without the least complaint. Still it was awful, 
and no mistake ; the food and stenches of the steerage 
were bad; but the worst feature was rats. At night 
they ran all over me in my bunk, in a way that was not 
calculated to lull me into sweet slumber. I tell you I 
was glad when the chief engineer took a liking to me, 
and brought me into his stateroom, giving me a locker 
to sleep on. As we proceeded on our way, we touched 
at various Mediterranean ports, taking on a cargo of 
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fruit, so that when we got to the Straits of Gibraltar we 
were very heavily loaded ; in fact, so heavily loaded 
that the ship listed somewhat, and some of the sailors 
mutinied, and, asserting that they were afraid to go to 
sea, refused to get the ship under way. Now I was 
very anxious to start, as I wanted to reach home by 


Christmas, having been away a month or two longer | 


than I planned. Accordingly, I volunteered to give any 
help that I could to my new friend the chief engineer, 
and, at his suggestion, went down into the hold, and 
shoveled coal for several hours, in the place of one of 
the mutinous firemen. It was lucky that my athletic 
work in college had given me a stout back and well 
trained muscles, for that few hours’ work was about the 
toughest I ever performed. Well, to make a long story 
short, by taking hold all together in this way, we soon 
got under way, and the unruly sailors came back to 
their places. As soon as we were started, the captain 
called me into the cabin, and, on account of the service 
I had rendered, I suppose, gave me a stateroom and a 
seat at his table, and for the rest of the passage I lived 
as well as if | had paid the highest price for my ticket of 
anybody on board. It was a pretty rough, but a pretty 
useful, experience, and it taught me that sometimes 
pluck, patience, and push will do more for a man than 
gold. 


I think that story contains a good lesson for all of us, 
and I know if Aunt Patience were writing this she 
would say : 

‘Now, boys, and girls too, when you have some 
thing to do that seems disagreeable, or too hard, just 
try a little pluck, patience, and push, and see if you 
don’t find them good helpers.” 

Now, having told my story, there is only one thing 
left for me to do, and that is to choose some letters to 
print out of Aunt Patience’s great pile. But, dear me! 
so few people write to me that Tam no judge of letters. 
There is one, however, that T have just found, that I 
think will interest everybody, and soI shall send it to 
the printer. I wish each one of the cousins would add 
a postscript to the next letter to Aunt Patience, stating 
how much additional information about caves, after 
reading this letter, they have been able to find in the 
encyclopedia, or elsewhere, for the benefit of 

Cousin SoLOMON 


A NEPHEW’S VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
RANDOLPH, N. Y., December 18, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I believe I wrote you that I expected to visit the Mam- 
moth Cave on my way to my Northern home, and that, if [ 
did, I would try to tell some of my cousins of my visit 
there. 

Most of us being pressed for time, we concluded to take 
the “ Short Route.’’ After a walk of five minutes we arrived 
at the mouth of the Cave. Wethen descended about fifty 
stone steps, and passed along to a small iron gate. Here 
the guide halted us till he lighted our lanterns: then we 
passed on to what is called the Rotunda. We used fire- 
works here to illuminate this wonderful cavern. We dis- 
covered this immense space to be filled with bats; they were 
clinging to the walls by the thousands. They stay there 
every winter, and leave in the spring. 

It might be well here to mention the temperature of the 
Cave. Experiments made by different parties find, at the 
Rotunda, the temperature varies about six degrees during 
the year, and a little turther in the thermometer stands at 
fifty-seven degrees the year around. The atmosphere is 
very pure and clean; in fact, from anexcess of oxygen, one 
does not feel that he is tired at all after being in there some 
time. 

The next in order was the Methodist Church. Here we 
were shown where the minister stood to preach to his hardy 
flock of miners, who were getting out salt in 1812. This has 
also been used since that time as a church. 

In passing from this place we reach the Gothic Galleries. 
On lighting this cavern with fireworks, each one seems 
to see something particularly interesting which he calls 
the others’ attention to. One of the most noticeable, 
however, is the avenue leading off from the main one, 
some forty or fifty feet from the floor we were on. 
To reach this was a long flight of stairs. We passed up 
these, and as we journeyed along noticing the beautiful 
stalactites, stalagmites, and the names written on the roof 
with the smoke of candles. It seems a pity to so deface 
these beautiful gypsum ceilings in that way, though they do 
not allow any part of the Cave to be defaced in that way 
now, s@ hundreds of people leave their cards sticking in 
crevices or any convenient place they may find. 

When we arrived at Bridal Chamber we made a short halt, 
and to aid the scene we had more fireworks, which showed 
the beauties overhead in a wonderful way. The stalactites 
and stalagmites were very numerous and very fine, ranging 
in all sizes from the very small ones just started to those 
that had met the stalagmite, forming a solid column. A 
set of these formed in such shape that they are called the 
Old Arm Chair. It is said Jenny Lind sat and sang a few 
verses in this. Of course we all had to sit in it a moment. 

Henry next called our attention to the Blacksmith Shop. 
Several very fine stalactites hung from the roof, from twelve 
to twerty inches in length, and just beneath this is said to 
be the ‘‘ old man’s” head. The imagination has to help a 
little in forming the mouth, but the eyes, nose, and head are 
very perfect ; one can see them at the first glance. 

After passing down a very rough declivity we entered 
what is called Elbow Crevice. In this we just have room 


enough to walk through with some difficulty. Suddenly we 
come to an opening which Henry tells us is Napoleon’s 
Dome. Here we again had fireworks, aud the scene was one 
that would make all my little cousins do just as I did, I 
think, and that was to stand with eyes turned up looking at 
the wonderful things there, and at the same time wonder 
how and whence came all] this beautiful vision 

From Napoleon’s Dome we had to retrace, and as we came 


| out of Elbow Crevice the guide halted us ; then he went 








ahead and showed us Lover's Leap, This was a large stone 
sticking out straight from the wall some ten feet or more : 
after walking out on this, he lighted a large torch. Verily, 
did look like a Lover’s Leap ; however, I think it must be as 
the guide said, ‘‘ They always love, but never leap.” We 
soon reached Main Cave again, and entered an avenue 
called Black Snake Avenue. Passing through this, we 
had to do some crawling; soon we entered a large room 
called the Wooden Bowl. To get an idea of this you 
must imagine yourself in a large bowl about 150 to 
200 feet across, and accordingly deep, with another just 
such a bowl over you. Passing out of this bow! at what 
one might call one of its handles, we continued our march, 
although it was somewhat perilousin this part of the cave. 
Side Saddle Pit is a large hole which seemed to have 
been washed there by some peculiar action of the waters : 
it was about forty feet deep from the place where 
we stood, but no one can tell the height, but it is 
probable it is not over 100 feet. After looking at this till 
our eyes seemed to be satisfied, we passed on, sometimes 
going down and sometimes up stairs, all this time noticing 
the different beauties and wonders as we passed on. About 
here I asked the guide how far we were below the surface. 
He replied, ‘‘ About 250 feet ;’? he also said ‘‘ that was about 
as far below ground as we got.” 

After passing over bridges, up and down stairs, we reached 
Gorrin’s Dome. To see this sight we looked through 
what one might call a window, from the passage we were 
in, into the Dome. Henry retraced and went above us in 
another passage that opened directly into the Dome, then 
lighted some fireworks, which showed this most wonderful 
and largest dome we had seen. We took turns looking 
through the window-like opening, and were sorry to see that 
the light grew dim. Henry lighted a large piece of waste 
saturated with oil, and threw this into the space. I think 
it must have fallen something like 100 feet. We could not 
see, but could hear the water trickling down the walls in the 
distance. One can hardly imagine what the waters can do 
till he sees such a sight as thisone. This Dome was like 
the one atthe end of Elbow Crevice. The water seemed to 
flow directly down in this, making very curious forms, cuts, 
ete., in the lime rock. 

Leaving here, we retraced for a short distance ; then, 
branching off, we soon arrived at what has been known as 
the Bottomless Pit. This name is erroneous, however, as it 
is just ninety feet from the bridge which passes over one 
side of it tothe bottom. There is a magnificent dome over 
this pit; there being some black gypsum in this, and it being 
more like a large dome, it looks just, as the light com 
mences to burn bright, like adome fantastically painted. 
{t is not so cut up by the action of the waters as the others 
we had seen. 

The next and last object of interest was Star Chamber. 
Here we found seats, and as we sat, Henry took our lights, 
and at the same time said, ‘‘ Now I will show you what it is 
to be in the dark, and probably before I return you may 
see a fine sunrise, and perhaps hear roosters crow and dogs 
bark ; sometimes hunters are out after ’possums with their 
dogs.’” As Henry disappeared it commenced to get darker, 
till it looked like night. Soon Henry called to know if we 
could see the stars ; of course we all looked up, but could 
not see anything that looked like stars, and so we replied. 
He suggested that it must be cloudy, and that if we watched 
it might clear up, and soit did; we could apparently see the 
stars just as bright as possible, and to our right we could 
see a comet; after looking at this a moment it clouded up 
again, and kept getting darker, till we were left in total dark- 
ness. Although one imagines he can see unti) he tries the 
experiment, then he is quite surprised to find that it is im- 
possible to see anything. We soon heard what one would 
suppose to be a dog barking very furiously at something in 
a hole or tree ; pretty soon the hunter came up and cheered 
the dog; this seemed to excite him all the more. About 
this time it commenced to get light a little, as if the sun was 
coming up; the roosters began to crow ; the hunter finally 
whistled his dog away, and the sun seemed just coming up 
as Henry came into sight in the opposite direetion from 
which he left us; we cheered him on his success as a ven- 
triloquist (by the aid of the curves in the cave he was a per- 
fect mimic and a good ventriloquist). There was a low, 
narrow passage by which he left the main avenue, going 
some little way, and then it came back to the main one 
again, forming a sort of an island. 

We now turned our tired bodies toward the entrance; as 
we had been in there about four hours, we began to think 
some of dinner. 

One peculiar thing which I noticed was that just as soon 
as we could see light it seemed as if the sun was shining 
very bright, or rather the light looked more like that of an 
lectric light, but as soon as we came to the mouth of the 
cave we found that it was raining very hard; of course it 
was a gloomy day, but after coming out of such a darkness 
it seemed very bright. 

We saw fish and crabs, or some of you may cal! them craw 
fish, without any eyes whatever, although I think if they 
were left in the light they would soon have eyes, as they seem 
to have an eye, or a dark-looking place where the eye ought 
to be, and over this the lid skin has grown. 

Hoping I have not wearied you with the length of my let 
ter, as I have made it as brief as I could and say much of 
the beauties of the cave, I remain 

Your nephew, 


it 


F. W. MERRICK, 
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QUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 


THE DEACON’S BIBLE CLASS.’ 
AN IDEAL MINISTRY. 


[The Deacon in the Chair] 


HE DEACON. The Parson has read this lesson 

over to us and told us what it means. We have 
read it over ourselycs to see what we can find in it. Now 
I propose that each one of us shall give some lesson 
which he has found in this chapter in which Paul de- 
scribes what seems to me to have been an almost ideal 
ministry. Not the ministers only, but every teacher, 
every parent, every Christian who recognizes his duty 
of Christian service, can find something here to inspire 
him to a better service, or guide him to one that is 
wiser. 

Mr. Harpcar. Paul didn’t get no great salary ; so far 
as I can see he worked for nothing, and boarded him- 
self. It looks as though he didn’t believe in a paid 
ministry. 

Mr. GEER. What do you say to that, Deacon? And 
then Christ told his disciples not to take any gold or silver 
on their journey, but to depend on the hospitality of the 
people. 

Mr. Harpcarp. Kinder forage round like. 

Tue Deacon. But that looks as though they were not 
to support themselves, but to be supported by the people. 

Tue Parson. Let me read what Paul says on this 
subject to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Who goeth a warfare at 
any time at his own charges ; who planteth a vineyard 
and eateth not of the fruit thereof; or who feedeth a 
flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? If we 
bave sown unto you spiritual things, it isa great thing 
if we shall reap you carnal things? If others be par- 
takers of this power over you, are not we rather ? Never- 
theless we have not used this power, but suffer all things, 
lest we should hinder the Gospel of Christ. Do you not 
know that they which minister about holy things live to 
the things of the temple, and they which wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel.” 

Mr. Harpcapr. Oh, well, I don’t object to their mak- 
ing a living, but they oughtn’t to make a fortune out of 
preaching. 

Tue Deacon. I suppose that the temptation to an easy 
place and a good salary is as great to a minister as to a 
carpenter or a storekeeper, and that worldliness is as 
great a foe to piety in the pulpit as in the pew. 

JENNIE. Does it seem to you quite consistent with 
humility of mind that a man should say, as Paul does 
here, that he has been serving the Lord ia all humility 
of mind ? 

Tue Deacon. It is only consistent with the highest 
humility. Only a man who is so dead in earnest that he 
has no self-consciousness can talk about himself ; such 
& man can; and no one is disturbed by his egotism, be- 
cause there is no real egotism. Paul stood outside and 
looked at himself as though he were a third person. 

Mrs. Harpcar. Three times in this lessou Paul's 
tears are spoken of: in the nineteenth verse, ‘‘ serving 
the Lord with many tears ;” in the thirty-first verse, ‘‘ I 
cease not to mourn ever one night and day with tears ;’ 
and in the thirty-seventh verse—no ! there it is the tears 
of the elders that are spoken of. Was it weak and 
womanish in him to shed those tears ? 

Tue Deacon. How about the Psalmist, when he says 
that those who sow in tears shall reap in joy’? 

Tur Parson. How about Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem and at the grave of Lazarus ? 

Mr. Geer. The minister who breaks down in tears in 
the pulpit puts me out of patience with him. I cannot 
help it. 

Tse Deacon. That is because his tears show a lack of 
self control, and are sometimes even artificial, hike that of 
the minister who wrote in the margin of hls sermons, as 
stage directions, ‘Weep here.” One should generally 
keep his tears to himself ; but it is very certain that 
Paul was full of an impassioned earnestness, and I be- 
lieve that neither minister nor teacher can produce much 
real spiritual effect without that kind of sympathetic 
earnestness of which tears are the most natural expres- 
sion. 

JeNNre. Paul was not merely a student and a preach- 
er: ha was @ good pastor; he taught from house to 
house. 

Tue Parson. You must put an emphasis on that 
word taught. I don’t believe he did what the ladies of 
a modern congregation want their minister to do: dress 
up in his best clcthes and spend six afternoons of the 
week in making social calls and talking parish gossip. 

Mr. Harpcap. In the good old times when I was a 
boy, whenever the dominie called, all the family were 
called together, and he catechized us all around. Now, 
that is what I call pastoral calling. 
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Mr. Geer. How did you use to like it ? 

Mr. Harpcapr. Hated it ; and hated the dominie worse 
than I hated the devil. : 

JENNIE. You put emphasis last week, Parson, on the 
word profitadle, in verse 20. You said that both Paul 
and Christ kept back what was not profitable. Isa’t that 
rather dangerous doctrine ’ 

Tne Parson. Of course there is danger that the 
preacher will keep back what he thinks will be unpopu- 
lar instead of what he thinks will be injurious. Pru- 
dence may make us cautious ow we present the truth, 
and «hen we present the truth, but it ean never justify 
the absolute suppression of the truth. 

Mr. Geer. What I admire about Paul is his single- 
heartedness and his indomitable, patient courage. With 
so many of us, if we arc a bit brave, we are made so by 
our pride, or by our combativeness, or by our approba 
tiveness. We are brave when our self-will is aroused, or 
we are in a controversy, or men are looking on and ad- 
miring our bravery. But Paul goes out from Palestine 
to a far-away city on the western border of Asia Minor, 
and there settles down to three years’ work. The church 
in Palestine does not half believe in his mission ; the 
people of his own nation lie in wait to kill him; the 
Greeks stir up a mob against him; his own converts, 
some of them at least, seem to imagine that Christianity 
is only a new kind of magic—at all events they practice 
their incantations just as before. When he starts to go 
back to his native land he goes under the dark shadow 
of an ill defined fear of unknown troubles to come upon 
him. But he never turns aside to the right hand or to 
the left. He earns hisown bread by his tent-making, 
and battles on in his loneliness, undismayed by the lack 
of appreciation in his congregation, and of sympathy 
and support from other congregations; and even the 
moral certainty that false teachers will arise, who will 
turn away the affection of his people from him and their 
allegiance from his Master, does not daunt his indomi- 
table spirit. 

Tuk Deacon. I have put down here, on the back of 
an cnvelope, some of the thoughts respecting this ideal 
ministry, suggested in these two sessions of our Bible 
class. The ideal minister is thoroughly in earnest, and 
tenderly sympathetic ; he is both a good preacher and a 
faithful] pastor ; he never thinks of his own popularity, 
but warns men of their sins, and keeps back nothing 
they need to know ; he is not dismayed by misunder- 
standings and unpopularity, nor daunted by fears of 
pereonal danger. nor discouraged by the certainty that 
much of his work will apparently come to naught ; the 
theme of his preaching is repentance toward God and 
faith toward the Lord Jesus Christ ; its object is to build 
up a kingdom of God among men ; his spirit is humtle, 
brave, unselfish ; his trustis in a living God and the 
word of bis grace ; and he is careless about personal 
care and comfort, a good salary and an easy place. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAILY FOOD. 


By Emrity HuntTincton MILLER. 


ARY. I don’t see how we cin study the lesson 
very well, just you and I, Susie, all by ourselves, 
but we might talk about it, and Jearn the Golden Text. 

Susre. I guess that was what mamma meant, but 
this isn’t a very good Golden Text, I should think: 
‘*Feed the Church of God which he hath purchas-d 
with his own blood.” Purchased means bought. I know 
that. 

Mary. And feed, of course, means to give them 
f-od; but I guess it doesn’t exactly mean things t> eat. 

‘Let me see,” said James, Jaying aside his books, and 
taking up the Bible; ‘‘ now we will study it jus' as we 
do our school lessons, ‘ Feed the Church of God :’ who 
said that?’ 

Mary. Why, Paul, when he was saying good-hy to 
the people, and never expected to see them any more. 

James. And to whom did he say it ? 

Mary. To the elders; papa said those were not min- 
isttrs, but the oldest or wisest or best men among them, 
who had to teach the others, and look after the church. 

Scsre. I shou'd think it was just as if the people 
were the sheep end the elders were the shepherds. You 
know that was what Jesus said to Peter—‘‘ Feed my 
sheep, and don’t forget the lambs.” 

James. And how could they feed them ? 

Mary. Oh, I know—by teaching them about Jesus, 
and his words. Dontyou remember, Susie, in our text- 
book, Jesus said, ‘‘ ] am the bread of life ; he that cometh 
unto me shall never hunger.” 

James. Well, then, we know so much: that Paul 
told these people to teach the church of God about 
Jesus ; and I suppose he called it feeding because you 
have to keepon doing it every day or you wlll stop 
growing and die. Now, can you tell who he meant by 
the church of God ? 

Mary looked very hard at the text, but presently her 
face brightened. 
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of course that means everybody, because he purchased 
every body in all the world.” 
Sustme. And then the text just means, Tell everybody 
in the world about Jesus, and keep on telling them, 
James. I1]] write down on this piece of paper the 
things we have learned about the Golden Text. 
I, Jesus is the bread of life. 
IL. His words will make you grow. 
III. We need to keep taking them all the time as we 
do food. 
1V. All people are precious to God. 
VY. He bought them with his own blood. 
VI. If wehave food, weshouli give to those who have 


ot. 

VII. If we know about Jesus, we should teach others. 

Susie. I call that a pretty long lesson all out of one 
verse, 

Mary. It makes me feel just as if I was acquainted 
with Paul to read this story about the way he said good. 
by. Just think of the people putting their arms about 
his neck, and crying, and kissing him ! 

James. I think Paul cried, too, because he says they 
almost broke his heart by feeling so sorry. He was 80 
brave, he was not a bit afraid to suffer and die for the 
Lord Jesus; you know in the last lesson he said, ‘‘ None 
of these things move me.” But he loved bi: friends so 
much it broke his heart to see them in distress. 

Susie. Well, I’m glad they put that in the story, 
because I like Paul better than if he didn't feel bad, too, 
but I don’t really see how I can feed my body. 

‘*T'll tell you one way,” said the mother, coming into 
the room. ‘‘ When the baby bad no appetite we coaxed 
him to take his bread and milk by tasting it ourselves, 
and saying, ‘Ob, how nice!’ and when he saw us eat- 
ing it he wanted some, too. If we feed daily upon the 
words of Jesus, and grow strong and lovely in our lives 
by such food, others may be led to try it also; and we 
can say when we have any opportunity, as David did, 
‘Oh, taste, and see that the Lord {s good !'” 


THREE LESSONS FROM CHRISTMAS.’ 


By tuk Rev. Puitiuires Brooks, D.D. 


“And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for 
all the things that they had beard and seen."’"—Luke fi, 20. 
HE contrast between the impression made upon 
us by the scenes attending our Lord's nativity, 
and the scenes attending his crucifixion, is not wholly 
due to the difference between the group gathered about 
the cross—the Roman soldiers, the sorrowing women, 
the poor, weeping disciples—and the group gathered at 
the beginning of our Lord’s life, full of wonder and 
surprise and delight. The contrast is far more in the 
absolute human likeness at the beginning, which gives a 
character to Christmas different from all the other parts 
of our Lord's life. 

The shepherds are simple human creatures. They do 
not stand, like the Old Testament prophets, as repre 
sentatives of the Jewish world; nor, like the Magi, as 
representatives of the Gentile world. They represent gen- 
eral humanity. The birth of Christ came to human nature 
at large, not to this or that special class of men. What 
power there is in the exquisite simplicity of the scene ! 

He to whom Christ comes in these so different times 
will find every part of his experience represented, in 
some way, in the story which had such freshness for us 
each Christmas morning. This story has been the sun 
shine of the Christian centuries. We have come here 
this morning to celebrate our Christmas Day. If the 
day has for us any reality and trnth, it means that Christ 
is the sunshine of our lives. 

let us see how, in the experience of these first dis- 
ciples, was represented and promised the experience of 
the ripest and noblest and completest lives since, from 
that day to his. 

Three parts went to make up the experience of that 
first Christmas morning. Thee three parts must belong 
to every life in which Christ is formed. 

The first part is shown in the simple and beautiful 
story beginning with the eighth verse. The shepherds 
were keeping watch over their flocks by night. They 
had been doing the same thing every night. They were 
sitting there in their unconsciousness, expecting noth 
ing; ‘‘And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone around them.” What 
they saw and heard was not imagination, springing up 
from their own hearts. It came from above. 

It is impossible to leave out of the Christmas story the 
opening of the heavens and the descending of the angels 
That is as distinctly told us as it is told us that Christ 
was born. 

The revelation that comes down out of the skies shows 
the close connection between God and man. God ‘will 
speak and man sball hear. Men have been so bent upon 
their own internal thoughts as to be led to doubt the 

very possibility of God's speaking to bis children. If 
we throw ourselves back behind every a priori consider 
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ation, and think what would be the most natural rela- 
tion, we should imagine that God would speak to man. 
If man is the child of God, then surcly the divine life 
will have its own ways of communicating with the 
human life. In the early periods of the Old Testament, 
before man began to mistrust God, God was in the 
habit of coming in wondrous ways to man, Let us 
gladly believe to-day that there can be no religion with 
out revelation. That which comes out of a man’s mind, 
which he chooses to think for himself, is no religion, It 
may be philosophy or poetry; but religion begins dis 
tinctly with revelation. 

If one looks out into the future, he must hope that 
the time will come when the supernatural will be much 
more real and common, There are already some signs 
of the approach of that better time, when God _ shall 
make himself known to man. Whether the heavens 
will ever again be bowed and the audible voice be 
heard is of small consequence. It may come in this or 
that particular way. But God, sitting in the heavens, 
will communicate immediately with the souls and lives 
of men. There will come down from the Father to the 
child convictions of the Father's will and revelations of 
his love. And religion will never do its best for the 
human race until we are able to believe this. 

Think what the world would now be if it thoroughly 
believed in the supernatural, as it believes in the myste- 
rious movements of nature—the progress of the stars in 
their courses and the ‘growth of the grass in the field! 
With what expectancy, with what consciousness of 
pos ibilities, with what longing and hoping for the 
future that is to come to the world, men would go 
about, if they really believed in the opening of the 
heavens, and the angels speaking of the glory and peace 
of God ! 

The experience of the shepherds shows that God may 
certainly speak out of the skies to man. 

Secondly. Listening to the angels, and believing the 
message, and finding the sign, came simultaneously into 
tbeir miads. They said, ‘‘ Let us go even unto Bethle 
hem, and see this thing which is Come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us. And they came with 
haste, and found Mary and Joseph and the babe.” Not 
that they might test that which God had told them, say 
ing, ‘‘It is not possible that it can be true, but we will 
go and see.” They believed with all their hearts, and 
went to see that which had taken place, in which they 
had complete and entire faith. They went that they 
might realize and make their own that which revelation 
had made known to them. They went to receive Him 
into their own hearts and lives and characters ; that the 
Christ which had been born for all the earth might now 
be born for them. 

This is the way in which every truth becomes thor- 
oughly our own. Some one tells me of a distant coun- 
try where the sun shines more gloriously and the flowers 
bloom with a beauty which our climate never knows. 
But it is not real to me until I cross the seas, and then 
I take it all into my own consciousness. Has not this 
been the story of every Christian life ? There came to 
you a message of Christ, witnessed by his church. You 
learned that there wasin this world something more than 
human help and love, and the tenderest human sym- 
pathy. You learned of a peace that passeth understand- 
ing. You learned this, perhaps, when you were a little 
child. And the world was much more beautiful to you 
when you learned that this was true. Then you passed 
outinto some great perplexity, and needed some stronger 
strength ; into the deep waters of some overwhelming sor- 
row, and needed some strong hand under you. Then you 
remembered the revelation, and your goul cried, ‘I will 
go and see this strange thing that has come to pass, if it 
be for me.” And the wisdom and comfort entered into 
your perplexity and bereavement, and you saw Christ, 
as the shepherds saw him, for yourself. 

There are many here in this house this morning to 
whom the first stage of this experience has come, but 
not the second. You believe in the revelation which the 
angels gave usof a Redeemer of the world, of a strength 
and comfort and love better than the world can give. 
But you have not taken him for yourselves. Except for 
the knowledge, you are to-day as if Christ had never 
been born. 

Third and last stage. ‘‘ And the shepherds returned, 
glorfying and praising God for all the things which 
they had heard and seen.” They looked at Jesus, and 
went about telling it. We do not think of them as 
preachers, taking upon themselves a certain professiup. 
They were men who, when they had once looked Jesus 
in the face and given themselves to him, shone with the 
Christ-light. No man could see them without seeing 
Jesus in them. I can think of men going out and meet- 
ing by accident these shepherds, as they returned to see 
what had become of their sheep, and stopping and look- 
ing at the shepherds, and seeing something in their faces 
which they had never seen in any human face before ; 
something that made old Bethlehem, a commonplace 
town, seem different ever after. 

We have ordained men whom we call ministers, and 
we expect them to go out and teach Christ. How hard 
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and stiff it has grown ! The ministry and the organized 
churches will never convert the world, until the face of 
every man who has looked upon the Saviour shines with 
the glory of the Saviour. 

Those shepherds had the whole of Christian experi- 
ence, from the beginning to the end. 

I wish you a happy Christmas Day ! Richer blessings 
from Go‘; deeper consecration ; that you may make 
Christ personally more your Christ ; that he may be so 
deeply in you, that your life may be helpful for the sal- 
vation of others. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME. 
By tne Rev. S. E. Eastman, 
(Of Canandaigua, N. Y.) 


“As forme and my house, we will serve the Lord.’—Joshua 
xxiv., 15 
CAREFUL study of revealed religion shows us 
that the primary seat of religion is in the home and 
notinthechurch. A glance at the patriarchal age estab 
lishes this. The father was the high priest of the family. 
He administered the rites of his household. 

The religious worsh‘p of the family included all mem- 
bers of the family. ‘‘ Household” is the word used. 
It runs through the Old Testament, and is not dropped 
in the New. It included parents, children, and servants. 

“T know him,” said God of Abraham, “ that he will 
command his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, and do justice and 
judgment (Gen. xviii., 19). JoshuasaiJ, ‘‘ As for meand 
my house (household), we will serve the Lord” (Joshua 
xxiv., 15) 

Of David it is written, ‘‘ And David returned to bless 
his household” (2 Samuel xvi., 20). Paul baptizes the 
household of Stephanas (1 Cor. i., 16), and Timothy is 
instructed to salute the household of Onesiphorus (2 
Tim. iv., 19) 

The words ‘“‘house” and “ household,’ usually the 
rendering of the same word, are used in the Bible to 
express the organic religious unity of the family, and 
this religious unity of the family appears plainly in 
Scripture to be primary both in time and in importance, 
while the church is an after-growth, a divine expedient 
for public benefit, that there may be in the community 
an organic religious unity like that of the family. The 
divine ideal church is an organization, not of religious 
individuals, but of religious families—‘‘ households.” 

So plain is this under the old covenant of law and cere- 
mony that no one questions it. It seems to me equally 
plain under the new covenant of grace, although nearly all 
during the past century have questioned or mistaken it, 
at least in teaching and practice. So that now, instead of 
expecting our children to grow up Christians, we expect 
them to grow up out of all covenant relations, be- 
come converted, and join the church. A child of the 
covenant join the church into which it was born! The 
church is like a mother who should never dare to say 
‘‘my child ” until her son, arriving at years of discre 
tion, should declare himself a member of her family. 

What means the baptism of infants, if not that they 
are under covenant relations—a ‘‘ godly seed” of godly 
parents—infant members of the church, and by antici 
pation members by their own voluntary faith? There 
is not time to teach this truth through its unfolding in 
the New Testament; let me give but one passage that 
defines the position of children born in families where 
only one parent is a believer: ‘For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife by the husband ; else were your children unclean, 
but now are they holy ” (1 Cor., vii., 14). If the Holy 
Spirit, in co-operation with the prayers and conse:zration 
of one parent, regenerates the new-born soul, how much 
more will he regenerate the soul born of parents both 
godly ! 

Under the error that children must grow in sin and 
unbelief and then be converted, a fatal mistake has been 
made. Christian parents have turned over to the church 
this work of converting their children. Let us learn 
again that this responsibility for the conversion, instruct 
tion, and Christian nurture of children rests primarily 
upon the parents, and that this very responsibility gives, 
or would give, if it were not rolled upon the church, 
definite aim and stimulus to the religion of the home. 

Christian parents to-day wait for their children to be 
converted in the prayer-meetings of the church or in the 
young people’s meetings rather than expect their conver- 
sion around the home altar at the fireside. They seem 
to think the pastor’s study a more suitable and safe 
place for the child to learn to pray than at the mother’s 
knee. They look to the Sabbath-school for the Chris- 
tian instruction of their offspring, not to the daily lesson 
at home in the Bible and catechism, by religious family 
converration and prayer. And the zest is taken out of 
family religion. Family worship becomes a hollow 
form in which we expect nothing, as a family, and get 
as little as we expect. Many Christian parents have left 
this work of Christian training to the church, to their 
own sorrow and disgrace; for God has not honored 
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their idleness and shirking, and their children remain 
unsaved. 

The home should be to the church as the conserva 
tory to the garden. The new life-germ, the infant soul, 
sheltered from the cold winds and frosts outside, and 
subjected to the warm, genial temperature of Christian 
faith, fervent Christian hope, and deep Christian love, 
expressed in prayer, conversation, and example, takes 
roct, and grows until it can thrive in the colder temper 
ature of the church, and is then transplanted into the 
outer garden. 

It is not only our duty to uphold the services of the 
sanctuary, to call upon God in the prayer meeting; not 
only our privilege to sit together as church members in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, but our more urgent 
duty to walk with God in the monotonous and beaten 
tracks of daily toil and care, our privilege to find God at 
home our High Tower, our ‘‘ Fount of every blessing.”’ 
For old and young, religion is a matter of home culti 
vation and growth. You cannot take spiritual breaths 
long enough nor deep enough on Sunday to sustain 
you through six days of worldliness and worldly work. 
You grow in grace and in knowledge by means of sjirit- 
ual food—the Word; and spiritual air—prayer; and 
spiritual exercise—good works ; and these used regular- 
ly and constantly. 

The aim of home religion is also the conversion, 
instruction, and Christian nurture of the children. This 
is held up to Christiam parents in Scripture, by law, by 
promise, hy precept, by every kind of encouragement 
and inducement, and also by warnings and threatenings, 
It would be interesting, were there time for it, to go 
through the Bible and see how everywhere and in every 
conceivable way this aim is presented to believing 
parents, and also that the responsibility of tie result 
is laid upon them, and nowhere upon the church. 

Hlow shall we judge whether our home religion 
has this for its aim? Is the life of the household 
arranged with a definite purpose to secure this result ? 
Do the children feel that the supreme wish of their 
parents is that they be Christians? What is the man- 
ifest anxiety on the part of parents and elders as the 
child matures without deciding for Christ? If he 
passes his fifth year giving no evidence of change 
of heart, is there little concern’ Perbaps it is not 
expected so early. But does the tenth year of the child's 
life find the father and mother often in earnest 
prayer to God for the soul of the child ’ Is not now 
the expectation and prayer for some future con 
version? The boy enters the high school, and at 
fifteen are his pirents more anxious that he graduate 
with honors than that he give bis heart to God ’ Is it 
not true that unless our children annoy us, bring us 
int» disgrace by noticeable and outbreaking sins and 
follies, we do not feel mu:h concern that they be 
changed in heart’ If our daushtrs are loving and 
amiable, does it not blind us t> the fact that they are 
unsaved ? Of achild wild and willful and bringing its 
home int» disgrace early, a friend said, ‘‘ Nothing but 
conversion will save that child.” It was meant, of 
course, that nothing else would save her from earthly 
woe and disgrace. Do we not know that nothing but 
conversion will save our obedient and amiable children ? 

Perhaps at twenty parents realize that their son isa 
man of the world, and then they fall back upon the 
promises in reference t» their children, and ]»ok for 
future conversion in some revival movement of the 
church—promises made to them upon condition that 
this aim of their child's conversion be the daily supreme 
motive from the birth of the child unt» the accomplish 
ment of it in the life of the child. 

Study the old covenant with Abraham, trace it 
through the history of the children of Israel, follow it 
in its change into their new covenant of grace, and note 
how Paul and the writer to the Hebrews include and 
emphasize the place of the children of believers under 
the covenant, and urge the begetting and nurturing 
of a godly seed. Yea, follow the history of Christianity 
into the last century, and mark how great a proportion 
of converts during great crises in the church have been 
of Christian parentage, whereby it is seen that revivals 
are spasmodic efforts of the church to get back her own 
children lost by neglect of religion in the home. Mark, 
also, how for generation after generation certain holy 
families have be2n powerful forces in the kingdom of 
God, and you will conclude with me that for establish- 
ing a kingdom of righteousness on earth the ‘‘ propaga- 
tion of a holy seed” is the primary method in the pur 
pose of God ; and the conversion of the heathen, and of 
those born in sin, his secondary method. If in any 
Christian community the separate families would use 
faithfully and devoutly God's primary method ; if, that 
is, religionin the home were vital and influential, exert 
ing converting and nurturing power over the souls born 
into the home, the church would need no revival crises 


in her history, but would be in a continuous exercise of - 


spiritual power. 

As Bushnell has forcibly said, ‘If the church were 
unfolding the riches of the covenant at her firesides and 
tables ; if the children were identified with religion 
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from the first, and grew up in a Christian love of man, 
the missionary spirit would not throw itself up in irreg 
ular jets, but would flow as a river.” 

Home religion should be positive, not negative. It 
should seek to direct and control the forces of child- 
hood, not to repress them. Its ordinances should not 
be an eternal list to the child of ‘‘Thou shalt not,” 
“Thou shalt not,” ‘‘Thou shalt not.” You are a 
mother. Take pencil and paper and keep tally for one 
day of the times you find yourself on the point of say- 
ing ‘“ Don’t” to your four-year-old boy. The result will 
surprise you 

The vital forces of a child are like water spilled upon 
atable. It must run off somewhere. You cannot per- 
manently check it ; you can only direct it. 

The whole creed of religion in some homes is told in 
the one word, ‘ prohihition.”” Everything is prohibited, 
while no time nor ingenuity is expended in providing 
permissible and pleasant things. Were it possivle per- 
manently to suppress the abounding force of childhood, 
it were an easy way to escape arduous tasks. It takes 
time and thought and heart to provide childhood with 
innocent and Christian outlets for its superabundant force. 

True Christian nurture places proper restraints, and 
at the same time provides channels for the flow of pent 
enthusiasm, of innocent natural force ; something for 
the fingers, for the mind, for the heart. 

In home religion there should also be unity. By 
which is meant that the religious influence of the father 
and of the mother should be the same in its result. This 
is far otherwise in many even Christian homes. The 
father’s life may shine with steadfast light, while the 
mother’s, although warming up with creditable religious 
zeal on Sunday, emits for the most part only rays of 
worldliness and selfishness. On the other hand, the for- 
mal, perfunctory life of the father, which seems satis- 
factory to him, casts upon his children but a cold and 
vacant glimmer. All warm rays of strong faith, fervent 
hope, and deep love must come from the mother alone. 
Look into the northern heavens at night, and in the fa- 
milliar constellation, the Great Dipper, out on the 
handle, you will see aluminous star, Benetnash. You 
see a single beam of light. Turn the telescope upon the 
star, and it becomes double—a star andastar. Yet to 
your eye there comes but one undivided beam of light. 
So the religion of father and mother should be a life 
and a life, yet the religious light falling upon the off- 
spring one undivided beam 

Religion of the home should be harmonious. 

It should be in harmony with its clearly defined aims 
—zrowth in grace and knowledge ; conversion, instruc- 
tion, and Christian nurture of children. These should 
be the center about which all the home interests should 
radiate. You will see the force of this point when you 
reflect upon other things that sometimes form the center 
of the family interests : money-making, dress, place in 
society. One or more of these often control entirely the 
forces of ahome. 

The religion of a home has very little influence upon 
the children when it is out of harmony with the daily 
life and interests which apparently absord father and 
mother. 

Children wil] not bring sacrifices to the true God 
while parents are burning incense to the god of this 
world. Men pray feebly for the conversion of their 
children, but labor eagerly and hopefully to get money 
and gain rank in society. Women toil in the kitchen 
or at the sewing-machine, seeking always to adorn the 
bodies or gratify the tastes of the children. 

How chal! these children learn that the absorbing sub- 
ject with the mother is their conversion ? 

Family prayers, family religion, is entirely out of har- 
mony with the arrangements in a home unless it be the 
supreme object in the home. It cannot be added to 
other aims and objects. It must be the aim and object 
of the family to which all others are secondary and trib- 
utary. 

In many Christian homes there is often great tempo- 
rary earnestness for the conversion of the children. 
Parents are suddenly alarmed ; children inquire, ‘‘ What 
can be the matter with father and mother?” The whole 
trend of the home life has been different from this. 
The aggregate of influences has carried the children in 
their thoughts and feelings and wishes far beneath this 
sudden uplifting of parental concern, and the children, 
especially the young children, do not know what to make 
of it. They are glad when it is over. And after emo- 
tion has subsided in the parents’ life, the home sinks 
back into its old worldly. faulttinding, or money-getting 
ways. It is the trade-wind in the home that bears the 
child onward, and not the fitful breezes that spring up 
for a moment counter to it 

Tiere should be 

1. A brief recognition of God as the giver of all 
good, at each meal of the day. 

This connects in the minds of the children the daily 
provisions for their wants with the loving care and provi- 
dence of God. 

2. There should also be a daily religious service in 
the home. It should be brief and interesting. A single 


ee 


paragraph from the Bible, not necessarily a whole chap- 
ter, may be read by the whole family. A hymn should 
be sung, and a prayer follow, not always by the father 
—it may be too long; but by the mother—it will not 
then be tco long ; or by one of the children—it will then 
be short enough. And a concert of prayer at the close, 
in which all offer the Lord’s Prayer. The whole service 
need not take more than twenty minutes. Not that we 
want to crowd our daily religion into as little time as 
possible, but to adapt it to the restlessness of childhood. 

Let me make a plea for this service—‘* the old family 
altar” of our fathers, toolargely disused to-day. Rightly 
used, itisa mighty influence in the home toward con ver- 
sion and establishment of Christian life. It is a daily 
reminder that ail of life is not in a weary toil for daily 
bread. It provides spiritual daily food for parents. 
It breaks the hold of the world for a time each day, and 
reminds the family of its transient character on earth. 
To the children the Bible thus used becomes familiar. 
God becomes nota far-away Being who hates sinners, 
but a Friend of father and mother. Jesus Christ be- 
comes a welcome guest in the home. This service con- 
nects religion with every-day home life. Without it, 
the children connect religion with Sunday and the 
church. It gives prominence to that which ought to 
have prominence in the home. It is a time for ma- 
turer Christian: to gird themselves anew for the warfare, 
to buckle on the armor of God for the day, for thesevere 
test conflicts in the office and on the streets, in the 
kitchen, and nursery, too, From the family altar should 
sound forth the keynote of life for the day. 

Many objections meet the pastor when he urges this 
service in the home. 

(1) ‘‘I have no time for it.” 

You have time to prepare and to eat three meals in 
oneday. Planforitasfor them. Give it a place in the 
day, much such a place as breakfast has, and there will 
be no trouble to secure time. 

All time is yours. You may divide your time as you 
will. 

(2) ‘‘ There are diverse elements in my home—relatives, 
friends—they do not wish it.” 

Father and mother should be supreme in the home. 
They ought to manage its affairs in the interests of the 
new-born souls committed to their care. 

(3) “‘It will soon sink into a form, and thus be worse 
than its oinission.” 

This depends upon the parents. It is necessary here 
to distinguish between the emotional service, when it is 
conducted with unusual feeling and fervor; and a 
serious service, when there is little or no religious feel- 
ing, but a sincere purpose, in it ; and a forma! service, 
when there is no feeling, no purpose, no definite aim— 
when it is done merely to preserve the form of godliness 
and to make a show of piety to one’s children or to one’s 
self (for sometimes we like to deceive ourselves in this) ; 
it has become then, in another’s language, ‘‘ but the echo 
of a goodness that has failed.” 

Now, the emotional home service is a luxury ; but 
the emotional part you cannot control. The sincere 
service is in all respects worthy ; and sincere you can 
always be. Do not, however, mistake the sincere serv- 
ice for the merely formal service which your own heart 
will detect as a mockery. 

No Christian parent can afford to be without the 
power of a family altar in the home. It is not an easy 
task to erect and sustain one. There are many tempta- 
tions to omit it f1om the daily home life. 

Is your home new? or do you anticipate a home 
soon? Let meurge you to begin right. Begin each 
day, or close each day, one or both, with a religious 
service that shall recognize the Bible as God’s book, and 
God as your God. 

Is there an old altar unused these many years in your 
home’? Has another been set up in its stead ?—an altar 
to mammon ? an altar to pleasure ? an altar to the god 
of this world ? 

There was an old altar on Mount Carme] when Israel 
was worshiping Baal. The old altar had been long 
unused. The stones had tumbled down. They were 
partly covered with leaves and lichens. The stems of 
the laurel had grown up between them, and its leaves 
and fragrant bloom shaded it yearly. It was a beauti- 
ful, sad picture. You remember the scene. Elijah, 
coming upon it, has the old altar repaired. The priests 
of Baal are present. He prays. How God honors the 
old altar! There is such a manifestation of his power 
as Israel has never seen before. 

Go home. Repair your old family altar. Gather 
your children about you, now almost men and women, 
perhaps, and pray. Peradventure God will honor the 
effort, and you will witness God’s power in your home 
as never before. 

3. It is desirable that there should be a gathering of 
al] the members in the home for Christian conversation 
and prayer weekly—a home prayer and conference 
meeting. An hour on Sunday afternoon, now that there 
is no church service at that time, can be thus used. 

This is a good time for the members of the home to 





become acquainted with each other’s spiritual state. 
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How many weeks pass when the husband knows nothing 
of the conflicts of his wife, or the wife the trials of her 
husband! How many months when neither parent 
knows the Christian thought or desire of the child ! 
This meeting is the opportunity for such acquaintance 
It is a good time for confession one to another of hasty 
word, or hasty blow, maybe. Parents should confess 
their faults to their children. I never shall forget my 
own father’s bitter tears and humble confession to me 
when I was a lad of nine years. He had struck me in 
a moment of irritation with the halter-strap. 

Children know our faults and our often injustice 
‘They know our temper from the tones of our voice. It 
is good discipline for the parent, and good instruction 
and influence for the child, when the parent confesses a 
wrong done a child. A meeting of this kind furnishes 
an opportunity for mutua) confession and mutual for 
giveness. 

Let this meeting be closed with prayer, all prayin., 
father, mother, and all the children. The little children, 
as early as they can talk, may be taught expressions of 
prayer, not any prayer in rhyme, nor the Lord’s Prayer, 
but taught to ask God for what they want. At three or 
four years of age children will pray of their own accord, 
asking God for what they want in simple, childish 
speech, and with great seriousness and earnestness, ful 
filling often better than older people the conditions of 
successful prayer. 

If such a family religious meeting is held in the 
house when children are very young, they will grow up 
praying boys and girls, confessing their sins one to an 
other, to their parents, and to God. Now, let the whole 
aim of the home be the conversion of the children, and 
how long will they be hard-hearted, unyielding, un 
Christian children? A child from such a religious 
home will scarcely know when he becomes a Chris 
tian. 

You can do almost anything you please with _ little 
child under six years of age, provided that submission to 
parental authority has been taught during the second and 
third year of the child’s life. The failure isin that we do 
not begin early enough to mold the yielding clay placed 
in our hands. But Satan loses no early opportunity, 
and when we waken we find the mold fixed and hard. 

As parents we have no time to lose. Our children 
grow up and away from us almost before we are aware. 
Other impressions are being made. The child yields to 
evil impressions as well as to good. Let us not be half 
heartedly doing our work, saying that our children 
yield more easily to evil than to good. That is not true. 
Let us see to it that sincere, whole-hearted, unmixed 
good is given them in our homes before we charge God 
foolishly. A tile from an ancient temple has been found 
bearing very faintly the seal of the king and very plainly 
the imprint of a dog’s foot. The foot of the passing 
animal made a deeper impression than the king’s seal. 
Our little ones are in our keeping to put upon them the 
name of our king. We must impress deeply for eter 
nal endurance when they are in early years, for soon 
they will go outside, and the cloven foot of the great 
dragon will be upon them. It is for us to determine 
now which shall outlast, the seal of our King or the 
imprint of the dragon. 

We have tried to show Home Religion to be : 

1. In its relation to the church, primary. 

2. In its aim, threefold : (a) Growth in grace of the 
elders in the house ; (b) Conversion and Christian nurture 
of children ; and (c) Thus fulfilling God’s purpose to 
people the earth by propagating a holy seed. 

8. Its quality : (a) Harmony of all the home interests 
and indusiries with this high aim ; (b) Unity of religious 
influence from both parents ; and (c) Positive, not nega 
tive, seeking to guide and help the vital powers of child- 
hood, not repress and crush them. 

4. Its services: (a) A blessing at meals; (b) A family 
altar ; (c) And a weekly prayer-meeting. 

Do you know such homes, where there are cords pow- 
erful to hold a youth passing through a tempest of 
skepticism, when his reason persists in trying her powers 
on matters of religion? Be sure these mighty cords 
were not made by the sermons he heard from the pulpit, 
or the lessons he learned in Sunday-school. They were 
twisted, strand upon strand, by the daily prayer and life 
of his home from his very cradle. 

The light that brightens a man’s pathway through the 
shadows and clouds of this world is not the dim light of 
the sanctuary on the hill, but is a steady, undimmed 
blaze from his mother’s saintly life 

Home religion can never be concealed when it is 
present within the walls of a house, nor can it be put on 
for state occasions. It is an atmosphere. Is it not the 
presence of the Infinite Spirit securing the blessings 
vouchsafed to families that forget not God ? 

Christian parents! we must go back again to God’s 
plan, and do our own appointed work. The church, with 
its Sunday-school, its Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
its evangelists, cannot do it, was never intended todo it, 
and is failing—or, at best, but partly succeeding—in the 
unnatural effort. 

‘* As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
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HERE AND THERE. 
EXPERIENCE MAKES THE MAN. 


One of the important questions of the day is the 
juestion of Education. The time was when = ap 
education, even in the commonest branches, was the 
privilege only of the few, but now a good, and even a 
high, edueation is within the reach of the masses. Like 
every other privilege, this has been abused, until a mere 
iheoretical and literary training has threatened the in- 
fluence of experience. It is this that is leading our 
colleges to question the value of so much Latin and 
Greek ; 
men shy of young men who ‘‘ know it all,” and are 
too proud to begin at the beginning. After all, experi 
nee is the only teacher that can teach success. The fol- 
lowing is Thomas Carlyle’s thought in this line, and it is 
worth cutting out, for it is full of suggestion to young 
men just beginning life : 


it is this that makes our merchants and business 


Alas! Such isthe miseducation of these days, it is only 
among those that are called the uneducated classes—those 
educated by experience—that you can look for a Map.”’ 

A NEWSPAPER COURTSHIP. 

American customs and manners are so maligned and 
misrepresented abroad that perhaps some reporter in 
veuted the idea of a newspaper courtship, and shoul- 

red it on the Germans. It is, however, interesting, if 
true, to know that in Berlin it is the custom for a young 
ian who is in search of a wife to insert in a certain 
laily paper that makes a specially of matrimonial 
nctices a numbered advertisement as follows : 

‘*No. 16,400. A young man, well born and of good ad 
dress, who has served his military term, and who occupies 
a confidential position in one oi the principal banking 
houses of the capital, wishes to marry a weli-born young 
zirl, possessing a dowry of six thousand thalers. Prelimi- 
nary exchange of photographs, Address the office of this 
journal, under the avove number.” 

He may be lucky enough to get a reply that just meets 
If he does receive such a reply it will be 
something like this ; 


his wants. 


“No, 16,400. A young gir! who fills the bill, daughter of 
a public official, and possessing 7,200 thalers as dowry, will 
enter into correspondence if she finds the pholograph to 
her taste, and at the same time receives a satisfactory cer- 
tificate of the candidate’s moral character. She is naturally 
affectionate, and flatters herself that she possesses a!l the 
essential qualities of a good wife. H. P. Z., Poste restante, 
at the Central office.”’ 

Such a courtship {fs certainly not romantic, but it seems 
to have in it the elements of good business manage 
ment. 


THE ART OF * TAKING CARE,” 


The success of housekeeping, writes a housekeeper 
to the Boston ‘‘ Herald,” does not depend entirely upon 
one’s ability to cook. A knowledge of how to care for 
things after they are made is just as essential as to know 
how to make them. A few minutes each day given to per 
sonal supervision and care will make such a difference in 
expense that you will beable to save out of your house 
keeping fund enough for a new book now and then, a 
magazine subscription, a set of symphony concert 
tickets, or seats tothe opera, or an Irving night, and you 
can surprise your husband with an invitation to accom 
pany you, Here, for instance, are some bread hints 
made on the ‘‘ take care ” plan : 


‘““When you have bread left over, and it becomes stale, do 
not throw it away. There are many uses to which it may 
be put, and there need be not even a crumb wasted. Look 
over the jar carefully every day or two, wipe it out so that 
no dampness or mold can collect, and gather your stale 
pieces together. All bread crumbs left upon the breac 
plates or bread board or in the bread jar, any broken piece: 
not suitable for toast, and any crust or trimmings from toast 
should be carefully collected ina pan by themselves, and 
dried, but not browned, in the hot closet or in a moderate 
oven, then pounded in a mortar or rolled on an old breac 
board, sifted through a coarse sieve, and put away ip a dry 
place. This will be useful in covering anything which is to 
be dipped in egg and crumbs and then fried. Bread crumii 
really brown better and more uniformly than crackcr 

rumbs, besides being cheaper, as they are neirly always 
made from materials that would otherwise be thrown away. 
These dried bread crumbs are not to be used for bread pud 
ding or for scalloped dishes, as they will absorb a good deai 
of moisture. They will keep indefinitely in a dry place. A 
large, Wide-mouthed bottle that can be closely corked .s a 
good receptacie ior them: a pickle or preserve jar, or one of 
the bottles that has beld Durkee’s salad dressing. Stale 
bread crumbs, which are not dried in the oven, but are made 
from the odds and ends of stale bread, are used for meat or 
flsh stuffiug, bread puddings, bread sauce, bread griddle 
cakes, scalloped fish, and other such dishes. They may be 
crumbled finely or grated on a coarse grater, and should be 
used at once, as they will soon become musty. Any whole 
slices of stale bread may be steamed or made into toast. 





And do you know what an art there isin doing either of 
these things well and right? It seems an easy matter, and 
one that no one can failin, to make toast, but any of yor 
that have eaten some stuff that is placed before people, and 
called toast by courtesy, know that failure, even in this sim 
ple matter, is easy. You know the kind burned on the out 
side and doughy in the inside. It is served oftener than it 
should be, for the very reason that ‘ it is so easy to do’ that 
00 care is given it, and it ought to be well understood by 
any one who understands cooking that nothing can be done 
successfully, not even the easiest thing, without both 
thoughtfuiness and care. The object of toasting bread is t« 
extract the moisture, and make it more palatable and digest 
ible. The fire should be clear, with red, but not blazing 
coals. The stale bread should be cut into thin, uniforn 
slices, about a quarter of aninch thick, and the crusts may o1 
may not be removed, according to your taste or the purpose 
for which it is required. Place the slices evenly on one 
side of a double broiler, with wires about a third of an inct. 
apart, being careful not to put in more than can be equally 
exposed to the fire ; close the broiler and hold it firmly, that 
the slices may not slip ; move it gently over the fire for one 
ortwo minutes; then turn it over, that all the moisture 
may be drawn out; hold it nearer tothe coals, and color ita 
delicate brown. Serve at once in a toast-rack, or piled 
lightly, that it may not lose its crispness,”’ 


HALLUCINATIONS. 


Many diseases and ailments from which men suffer 
»xist only in the frightened victim’s imagination. The 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Times” gives these amusing but forcible 
illustrations of this fact : 


“*This is a singular case, sure enough,’ said a young 
physician yesterday, ‘but there are a great many diseases 
which exist only in the imaginations of their supposed vic- 
tims.’ The doctor had been reading the story of a man 
who thought himself the victim of heart disease until his 
physician discovered that the ‘creaking sound’ of which 
he complained whenever he took a deep breath was caused 
by a little pniley wheel on a pair of patent suspenders which 
he wore. The doctor laughed and laid down his paper. 
‘ This is the first case [ ever heard of where suspenders were 
to blame,’ said he, ‘but a great deal of what passes for 
heart disease is mild dyspepsia. Nervousness is au aristo- 
cratic name for irritability and bad temper, and two-thirds 
of the so-called malaria is nothing but laziness. <A fellow- 
practitioner once told me of an old lady he knew of in New- 
buryport, Mass. She had kept her bed for three years, and 
in spite of her physician’s assurances she believed herself 
hopelessly paralyzed. One night her grandson got up a 
ghost to scare her, and the old lady ran half a mile before 
they could catch her. 

“ «The longer a hallucination is indulged the more deeply 
rooted it becomes. In many cases it ultimately develops 
into monomania or delusional insanity. Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell performs many of his most remarkable cures of so- 
called nervous diseases simply by his wonderful success in 
persuading patients that nothing ailsthem. Few physicians 
have the ability to do this, and still fewer have the discre- 
tion to adopt a course of treatment adapted to the mental 
peculiarities of each particular case Sometimes persua- 
sion is necessary, but frequently alittle tonic combined with 
a good scolding produces tne desired result. 

‘«* When the delusion is harmless it is often the best plan 
to humor it. A relative of mine, who was a clergyman, 
lived several years in my family. He firmly believed that 
he could not sleep after preaching on Sunday night unless 
be was under the influence of an opiate. Time and again 
I have seen him doze off as soundly as a tired child after 
taking a teaspoonful of sweetened water, which I had pre- 
scribed as ‘‘morphia.’’ Without this harmless little dose, 
however, he would toss about restlessly for hours.’ ”’ 


HOW ONE FIRM DOES IT. 


One of the great questions of the day is about the true 
relations of capital and labor. 
for it cannot be denied that working men and women 
are often shamefully oppressed and degraded by rich 
corporations and monopolies. A shining example of 
what the employer can do for the employee is afforded 
by the great silk manufacturing firm of Cheney Brothers 
at South Manchester, Conn. They have made a spe 
cialty of improving the condition of their employees. 
From a recent newspaper article describing in detail the 
village they have built up, we take this account of one 
feature of their community : 


It is a serious question, 


‘‘Diagonally across from the station is a large brick build 
ing, of a handsome style of architecture, its walls covered 
with woodbine and the graceful clinging Japaneseivy. This 
is the hall for lectures and entertainments, the church room, 
and library. The hall is large and finely finished in hard 
woods, ash being principally used. It is huug with silk 
flags, woven at the mills, and on the stage is a large organ 
and a Steinway grand piano. The stage is arranged with 
footlights and scenery, and the place can be transformrd 
into a theater with ease, or, it may be, the most circum- 
spect of lecture or concertrooms. Downstairs are the library 
and club rooms. This hall, which is especially for the use 
of the people employed in the mills, is never let. Lectures 
and entertainments are given there, but the speakers and 
artists are invited by some of the heads of the firm, and the 
use of the hall is given them. The people themselves make 
ase of the room for amateur entertainments, which they 
get up among themselves, and very creditable performance 
they have, too. Downstairs is a smaller lecture-room, in 
which Miss Parloa, by the invitation of Mr. Cheney, gave 
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lessons in cookery to all the women who cared to. benefit 
by her instruction. It is a pleasure to be able to record the 
fact that the housekeepers were all thoroughly interested, 
and attended the lessons with great regularity and in large 
numbers, and that Miss Parloa gave them truction in 
wholesome and economical cooker which has proved of 
the greatest value to them The dav that the writer 
was there the room was occupied } a teacher of dre 
making, and a large number of women and girls were stu 
ing the mysteries of measures and wrams, and were 


learning to cut and {it their own dresses 


THE WOODEN TOOTHPICK 

The toothpick, in 
of the adjuncts of civilization. It seems like an insis 
nificant thing, of littl 


its various forms, has become one 


value: but the importance of 
portrayed by the facts which a 


wooden toothpick manufacturer has given to a ‘‘ Trib 


little things is finel) 


une” reporter ; 

‘We began to make wooden toothpicks fifteen years ago 
and while another « hares the wholesale trade 
we were the sole manufacturers of the article for ten years 
We have a white-wood pick made 
wood kind made of birch. The picks are all inade in Maine 
the lumber of that State supplying the materia]. Some 
times we flavor picks, say with cinnamon or wintergreen. 
What does the trade amount to in wooden picks? Weil, 
I should say about 12.000 cases a year, 1,000 of which are 
exported to Europe and Mexico. <A case contains 100 
boxes, aud eac! 
‘ billions in it.’ Has the business increased mu 
twenty-five per cen 
picks, imported, are to be found ip some clubs, and also a 
flavored wood pick from Japan 
Russia and Sweden furnish the material, and those coun- 


IMpany now 


poplar ind hard 


there’s 
About 
Orange-we od 


} box has 2,500 picks. So, you see, 
t. in the last three years 
Quills are wholly imperted 


tries, with France and Germany, also manufacture the arti 
cle as we get it, I'he work is done altogether by hand 
Peasant-folk, after their daily work is done, sit down witha 
sharp knife and add io their ‘ pin-money’ by cutting these 
quills, This adds to their price here, of course. Perhaps 
some inventive American will construct a machine some day 
that will turn them out rapidly and make then 
as the wooden picks now seen: to be.’ 


as popular 


ADDING A YEAR TO THE VISAGE 
That there are tricks in all trades is a pretty well 
established fact. But it isa little startling to find such 
an application of the fact as the following, taken fron 
the letter of an English newspaper correspondent 





“An artist tells me that he is engaged id 
the visage of a woman in the picture gallery of a rich fam 
fly—that of Henry Matthewson, who made a fortune in the 
manufacturing of woolen goods, and retired from active 
business not long ago. ‘Mr. Matthewson lost his wife 
about the time that he was ready to settle down to leisure,’ 
said the artist. ‘He had been devotedly attached to her, 
and an admirer of her beauty. Not long before this, a por- 
trait in oil had been painted of her. It showed heras a hand- 
some lady of forty, in the sort of evening costume fashiona 
ble at the period. After it had hung five years on the wid 
ower’s wall, he concluded that he did not wish to be remind- 
ed constantly of what she had been so much as to feel that 
the picture was a real presence; and, in the latter view, he 
conceived the romantic idea of having it brought up to date 
in the matter of age and dress. Under his direction, an 
artist, carefully added five years tothe face, and changed 
the clothes to those which had become fashionable. You 
smile at the oddity of the thing, but I assure you that it 

yas done lovingly and reverently. Mr. Matthewson felt 
that the portrait ought to stand for that companionship 
which death had taken away from him. By keeping it like 
what the wife would have been if she bad lived, it wasa 
solace tohim. The job has been repeated twice. This is the 
first time I bave done it, and in a week I shall have dressed 
the lady in the style of 1884, while the face wil! be ama 
tron’s of sixty.’”’ 


lug a vear to 


THE JUDGE AND THE CONDUCTOR. 

A witiy but good natured retort which brings home a 
truth is often a good way of settling « dispute. ‘“ Every 
Other Saturday”’ relates an incident which shows the 
effectiveness of such a method of dealing 

** A young lawyer once quite forgot himself in some curt 
expressions tothe Court, but the Judge was a sensible man 
and, in consideration of the immatumty of the member of 
the Bar, treated the matter rather gently He made it clear, 
however, that the style had better pot be used again, and 
remarked, significantly : 
tempered.’ A remark, by the way, net inapplicable to the 
late Chief Justice Bigelow, who on ox 
brought to bis bearings in a way as effective as it was amus 
ing. He was riding ina car which did not stop 
1, and, as it was passing by, he 
tope, and the train was brought to a sudden stop. The con- 
ductor rushed into the car and demanded : 
beil? ‘I did,’ said the Chiet-Justice. ‘Why? ‘ Because I 
want to get off.’ At which the railroad official made some 
remarks which were not complimentary and hardly respect 
ful. The Judge afterward complained to the President of 
the road, who promised to look into the matter. But he 
found that a!though the conductor might have used hot 
language the Chief-Justice was not without fault, and said 
nothing about it. When they next met, by chance, the latter 
demanded of the President whether 
corductor. 
did he say ?” 


‘This Court is naturally quick 


occasion Was 





it Quiney 


pulled the 


where he resi Se: 


‘Who rang that 





he had reprimanded the 
‘I spoke to him,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, what 


He said that he was comir g up some day to 


adjourn your court.’ The irate magistrate saw the 
did not pursue the investigation.” 


point, and 
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LOVE’S LIGHT. 


Y' )U groped your way across my room i’ the dear dark 
dead of night ; 

At each fresh step a stumble was: bat, once your lamp 
alight, 

Fasy and plain you walked egain: so soon all wrong grew 
right ! 


What lay on floor to trip your foot? Each object late awry 


Looked fitly placed, nor proved offense to footing free—for 
why, 

The lamp showed all, discordant late, grown simple sym 
metry. 

Be love your light and trust your guide—with these explore 


my heart! 
No obstacle to trip you then, strike hands and soul apart ! 
Since rooms and hearts are furnished so—light shows you 
need love start ? 
[RosertT Brow <tnG’s * Ferishtah’s Fancies.”’ 


Rooks AND Gutuors. 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH.’ 


Fer the well-being of this country it is not important, 
perhaps not even desirable, that all Roman Catholics 
should become Protestants; but itis of prime importance 
that they should understand one another. Nothing pro- 
motes religious animosity more than religious misunder- 
standing. There are intelligent Protestants who suppose 
to-day that the Roman Catholic Church would be glad to 
re-establish ihe Inquisition, with its chamber of horrors, 
on American soil; who suppose that it disowns the 
authority of the Bible altogether ; who suppose that it 
denies Jesus Christ as the real Saviour of men: and 
there are intelligent Roman Catholics who imagine that 
Protestantism is synonymou; with atheism. So impor- 
tint do we regard a good understanding between these 
two classes of Christian voters that we should be glad to 
see a syst2m of pulpit exchanges brought about; we 
should like to see Dr. Hall telling the worshipers at St. 
Ann’s some Sunday morning what Protestantism really 
is, and Father Preston in Dr. Hall's pu'pit telling the 
Presbyterian congregation what Roman Catholicism is. 
Why not’ Since these two congregations are t» live 
side by side, why should they not know at first hand 
what each other’s opinions are ’ We are for this reason 
very glad that Monsignor Capel bas come to this 
country and has spoken on Roman Catholic themes to 
many Protsstant auditors. We have asked him to tell 
our readers in our own columns what the Inquisition is. 
He has accepted, and we hope that he will make fhe 
best showing he can for that historical iastitution of 
Romanism. We are glad to have our readers know 
what an able and intelligent R»manist thinks the In- 
quisition is, and what he thinks can be said in its behalf. 
Oa these principles, and for these reasons, we welcome 
the work on the Catholic Faith which Monsi snor Capel 
introduces to the American peop!e: not because we 
believe in that faith in the resp2cts in which it differs 
from the Protestant. The Christian Union is radical in 
its Protestantism. It believes that every soul has direct 
and immediate access to God ; that any institution, any 
body of men, or any book, which stands between the 
soul of man in such wise as to stop the soul on {ts way 
to God, is an obstacle to pi2ty and the divine life, and 
is to be taken out of the way; we believe that the soul 
needs no messenger to carry its prayers to the Father, 
and the Father needs no messenger to interpret his 
ministry of direct spiritual grace to the soul ; we believe, 
moreover, that the value of the Bible lies in the fact that 
itis the inspired record of revelations made by God to the 
soul of man in and through such spiritual converse ; 
that the power and authority of the Church lies in the 
fact that its experience embodies the mental, moral, 
and spiritual life uf humanity developed by such 
oneness with God ; and that neither Abraham nor Paul, 
neither Pope nor Protestant minister, has any larger 
privilege of direct personal conference with the Father 
than belongs to every child of God, whatever his theo- 
logical cred or his ecclesiastic ul relationship. 

Nevertheless we are glad to welcome a book in which 
a Roman Catholic brings together the testimony of Ro- 
man Catholic authors, that he may explain to Protestants 
in Roman Catholic words what is the Roman Catholic 
faith. This book is not a newone. In the early part 
of this century two English prelates prepared and pub- 
lished a digest of Roman Catholic faith, subsequent- 
ly republished, with enlargements and improvements, 
by athird English prelate ; it is this book which is 
now given to the American public, with some 
further corrections and an introductory preface by 
Monsignor Capel. The plan of the book involves, first, 
a series of distinct propositions embodying the Roman 
Catholic faith, respecting each particular theological 
doctrine ; second, the Scripture authorities which are 
supposed to sustain it; third, the writings from the 


| The Faith of Catholics, confirmed by Scriptures and attested by 
the Fathers of the Furst Five Centuries of the Church, with a 
Preface by Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, D.D. In three volumes. 
(New York and Cineinnati : Fr. Pustet & Oo. 








Fathers of the first five centuries of the church which 
give it further and fuller eanction. Many of these 
propositions would beso thoroughly acceptable to Prot- 
estants that some uf our Protestant readers would prob- 
ably be surprised to find them laid down in a Roman 
Catholic theological treatise. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing definition of justification: ‘‘ When man has 
sinned, the remission or pardon of sin is not attainable by 
him otherwise than in and by the sufferings and merits 
of Jesus Christ, who freely purchased our ransom.” 
Others, though repugnant to Protestant minds, will sur- ; 
prise Protestant readers ; as, for example, the following 
definition of indulgence : ‘‘ The guilt of sin or pain eter- 
nal due to it is not remitted by that dispensation of 
mercy which, in the Catholic Church, is called an indul- 
gence ; but such temporal punishment as, in the order of 
Divine justice, may remain due after the guilt has been 
remitted.” The Protestant reader will find, too, in the 
frank concessions of the paper, admissions respecting 
some of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church 
which will render nugatory his own efforts to prove those 
doctrines to be without authority of Scripture. ‘‘ The 
doctrine of purgatory and the invocation of saints 
stands on the same foundation as that of the authority 
of the Church ; though tv support of the former the evi- 
dences of the Scriptures are comparatively weak ” 

On one point we regret to find some confusion, and, it 
appears to us, some contradiction, between the contribu- 
tors to this volume. Monsignor Capel assures us in his 
preface ‘‘that all revelation was completed and closed 
by Jesus Christ ;” that the Church is ‘* the sole teacher, 
guardian, and judge of this revelation,” that ‘‘to fulfil] 
her mission the assistance of the Holy Spirit, but 
not inspiration, is given her,” and that ‘“‘conse- 
quently she has no power to add to the truth of 
revelation.” The italics are ours. On the other 
hand, if we understand Father Waterworth’s Iatro- 
duction, he holds that Jesus Christ gave a teaching 
authority to the Apostles and their successors, and that 
this teaching authority, permanently remaining in the 
Church, is the true revelation to and guide of man; 
that, in other words, the Church is not merely an inter 
preter of the Bible, but an independent instrument of 
revelation. And in the propositions in which he states 
the doctrine of divine revelation he does not mention 
the Scripture at all. His proposition on this subject is 
in the following terms : ‘‘ The way or means by which 
to arrive at a knowledge of the divine truths is attention 
and submission to the voice of the Pastors of the 
Church ; a Church established by Christ for the instruc- 
fion of all; spread for that end through all nations ; 
visibly continued in the succession of Pastors and peo- 
ple through all ages. Whence the marks of this Church 
are Unity, Visibility, Indefectibility, Succession from 
the Apostles, Universality, and Sanctity.”” We think 
that Protestants have a right to ask that Roman Catho. 
lics shall tell them clearly and definitely whether they 
regard the Bible as the basis of all authority, and the 
Church simply as an inspired and instructed interpreter 
of the Bible ; or whether they regard the Church as an 
independent source of divine authority. We should 
judge from this book that this is a question on which 
Roman Catholic doctors are not themselves entirely 
agreed, 


MISS THOMAS'S POEMS.’ 


Readers of the magazines are already familiar with 
the greater part of the poems included in this volume ; 
during the Jast three or four years Miss Thomas’s name 
might be looked for with some degree of certainty almost 
every month ; and it is pleasant to add that it has gen- 
erally been found in connection with some charming bit 
of verse. This dainty book has good reason for its ap- 
pearance, in the fact that a great many readers will want 
to possess it as soon as they are informed of its publica- 
tion. A delightful hour spent in its company confirms 
impressions which have unconsciously formed on the 
mental retina a3 the result of diligent reading of Miss 
Thomas's contributions to the magazines. Read asa whole, 
her vers? has a unity of aim, a continuity of sentiment, 
and a definiteness of style which make it no difficult 
matter to form a judgment in regard to its quality. Her 
moods are few, and her point of view is rarely changed. 
She presents no contradictions of feeling or thought ; she 
never baffles or eludes through the waywardness of a 
sensibility which takes hue from every sky and gives 
back every change of external environment. Miss 
Thomas writes with decision of conviction, maturity 
of intellectual life, steadiness of mood, and ripeness of 
style ; her feet are not groping in paths which are ob- 
scure to her eye; she has looked over the field of her 
work, and, barren, fallow, or fruitful, it lies well out- 
lined within her vision. 

It has been said of the writer of this volume that she 
grew up with a few books, and that they were of the 
best; Steele, Addison, Swift—the well-traine1, cl2ar- 
eyed, sure footed writers of the last century—took her 





1 A New Year's Masque, and other Poems. By Edith M. Thomas. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
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early by the hand and enriched her with a culture which 
has sharp limitations, but which has also certain prime 
virtues of a kind no longer common among poets or prose 
writers. One can well believe such a report as this, for 
Miss Thomas has some qualities which ally her with the 
trained, disciplined, and unobstrusively meditative 
writers of a past age. There isin her versc a sureness 
of touch and a ripeness of expression which give it not 
s0 much a classical touch as that other and more elusive 
quality which “Ir. Arnold calls ‘ distinction.” There 
are poems in this volume—*‘ Lityerses and the Reap- 
ers,” for instance—which are simply perfect in their way, 
and perfect because of a sure and mas'erly handling of 
form and thought, possible only to one into whose men 
tal fiber a thorough and genuine culture has gone. 
Every lover of poetry knows this unmistakable touch. 
At the risk of reproducing what is already familiar, we 
reprint two poems which will disclose this ripe and rare 
quality more effectively tian any characterlzation could 
posibly do: 





SYRINX., 
‘*Come forth, too timid spirit of the reed ! 
Leave thy plashed coverts and elusions shy, 
And find delight at large in grove and mead. 
No ambushed harm, no wanton peeriag eye, 
The shepherd’s uncouth god thou need’st not fear— 
Pan has not passed this way for many a year. 


**Tis but the vagrant wiod that makes thee start— 
The pleasure-loviag south, the freshening west ; 
The willow’s woven veil they softly part, 
To fan the lily on the stream’s warm breast ; 
No ruder stir, no footstep passing near- 
Pan has not passed this way for many a year. 


‘* Whether he lies in some mossed wood, asleep, 
And heeds not how the acorns drop around, 
Or in some shelly cavern pear the deep, 
Lulled by its pulses of eternal sound, 
He wakes not, answers not our sylvan cheer— 
Pan has been gone th‘s many a silent year. 


‘* Else we had seen him, through the mists of morn, 
To upland pasture lead his bleating charge : 
There is no shag upon the stunted thorn, 
No hoof-print on the river's silver marge ; 
Nor broken branch of pine, nor ivied spear— 
Pan has not passed that way for many a year. 


**Otremulous elf, reach me a hollow pipe, 
The best and smoothest of thy mellow store ! 
Now I may blow till Time be hoary ripe, 
And listening streams forsake the paths they wore : 
Pan loved the sound, but now will never hear— 
Pan has not trimmed a reed this many a year! 


** And so, come freely forth, and through th» sedge 
Lift up a dimpled, warm, Arcadian face, 
As on that day when fear thy feet did fledge, 
And thou didst safely win the breathless race. . 
I am deceived : nor Pan nor thou art here— 
Pan has been gone this many a silent year. 
VERTUMNUS. 
“T took a day, and sought for him 
Through bosky aisles untracked and dim, 
Through cultured field and orchard sweet : 
Did I o’ertake his flying feet ? 


*Onee, as L crossed a sylvan glade, 
My step the green-brier would have stayed ; 
The violet looked as it would speak, 
And the wild-service, white and meek, 
Against my face its coolness laid ; 
And once the dew on blended blade 
Turned toward the sun a sparkling eye, 
As flushed and eager I sped by. 


** As I sped by, as I sped by— 
And fervid noon was in the sky, 
And sickles rested on the swath— 
One bearded stalk awoke from sloth, 
And lightly swayed it to and fro 
Till all its fellows swayed arow ; 
And where no breathéd sound had been 
Went bickering whispers fine and thin. 


* As I ran on, as I ran on— 
Some boughs grown bright and some grown wan, 
And creeping leafy fires widespread— 
All suddenly the hazel shed 
Before my feet its umbered mast, 
The oak a shower of acorns cast, 
The vine swung low its clusters blue, 
The star-flower elvish glances threw. 


** Morn was when I the chase began ; 
Close on the evening-bound I ran ; 
And, counting but a rounded day, 

Lo, seasons three had slipped away ! 
An hundred times the clue I missed, 
Too rapt to pause, to look, and list— 
An hundred times, unweeting, trod 
Straight past the merry masking god.”’ 

If these poems are not great, they are genuine, and 
their workmanship is of a kind which gives assurance 
of those qualties of patience, meditation, and fullness of 
life which are to true verse what rich soi! is to sound 
and well rounded fruit. The absence of crudity on the 
one hand, and of self-consciousness on the other, mark 
this volume as a rare first book ; and whatever gift has 
been intrusted to Miss Thomas’s keeping wil] be ripened 
into fullest power and wise:t use. 
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Ancient Canticles of the Church, with an Introductory Note. 
By the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Compiled by 8. Lasar. 
(Biglow & Main.) We believe that in music, as in theology, 
the well-instracted scribe should bring things both old and 
new out of his treasury. In this volume Mr. Lasar has 
brought things old ; the music is all, or nearly all of it, from 
English sources, and is choral in its character. Itis not al] 
literally antique, but it all possesses the antique flavor. Only 
a well-trained choir can master this music. In our judg- 
ment it is far more promotive of spiritual worship and far 
more appropriate in the church of God than the half-con- 
verted opera arias which give, in some of our fashionable 
¢hurches, to their worship the appearance of a sacred con- 
cert, with some intermingling of prayers and an oration ap- 
pended. 


An interesting and readable book on Siam and Laos, as Seen 
by our American Missionaries, has just been published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. The title-page quotes 
a remark of the late ex-Regent of Siam that this country 
has-not, like China, been disciplined by English and French 
guns, but has been opened up by missionaries. For the 
introduction of printing, the knowledge of medicine, and 
the application of modern industrial methods, the country 
is almost solely indebted to the missionaries. The intimate 
acquaintance they have formed with the political, social, 
and religious peculiarities of the Siamese makes this vol- 
ume, composed of many papers by missionaries and their 
wives, of positive value, as well as a very entertaining 
book to read. Of special interest just now is the chapter 
on Tonquin. The volume has many illustrations. 

Her Title of Honor, by Holme Lee, is an English story for 
girls, with the American imprint of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. Incatering to the tastes of young readers, we 
are inclined to think that our American writers have taken 
the lead of their English contemporaries. The latter are 
very prone, as in the present case, to adopt a romber air 
of conventional morality that repels rather than allures. 
Of course the morality is in every way desirable, but the 
conventionality often overpowers its effects. Spiritual 
force is not inconsonant with vivacity and literary strength. 
There are thousands of less attractive books than ‘‘ Her 
Title of Honor’’ in Sunday-school libraries, yet we cannot 
but think that juvenile readers will find it lacking in interest 
as a story. 


Guide, Philosopher, and Friend, by Mrs. Herbert Martin 
(same publishers), is, like ‘‘ Her Title of Honor,’’ one of the 
“Girl’s Own Favorite Series.’’ It is an uneventful love 
story, in which the heroine loses one lover and gains another 
by renouncing an income derived from a “public house.” 
As a work of fiction it cannot be credited with any remark- 
able qualities, but there is no lack of excellent moral teach- 
ing. 

The compiler of The Historical Reference Book (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.), Mr. Louis Heilprin, has served an ex- 
cellent apprenticeship for this class of work in the editorial 
department of the ‘*‘ American Cyclopedia,’’ where he has 
had special charge of the verification of dates. The plan of 
this book differs from that of Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates,” and other similar chronological authorities, It con- 
tains a chronological table of universal history, a dictionary 
of universal history, and a biographical dictionary. Great 
pains have been taken to secure absolute accuracy, a work 
by no means so easy as an ordinary observer might suppose, 
Mr. Heilprin illustrates this by showing that so recent an 
event as the capture of Jefferson Davis is assigned a wrong 
date in half a dozen reputable authorities, including Haydn's 
“Dictionary ’’—which, by the way, is notoriously careless in 
American matters. So far as we have tested the accuracy 
of the present work we have found it without flaw. Of 
course, it is more condensed than the great handbooks, but 
its triple arrangement makes it exceedingly convenient and 
useful, and it is brought down in point of time much later 
than any other work of the kind, ending with the election of 
Cleveland to the Presidency. 


The author of Episodes of My Second Life (Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co.) is Mr. Antonia Gallenga, better 
known, perhaps, to many of our readers by his pen-name, 
L. Mariotti. In his long career as journalist, literary man, 
and teacher, he has visited many countries, made the ac- 
quaintance of distinguished persons, and been an onlooker, 
and sometimes a participant, in political and social move- 
ments of great importance. A friend of Mazzini, the corre- 
spondent of the London ‘‘Times”’ at Solferino and in this 
country during our civil war, admitted to the friendship of 
many of the most famous literary men of England and 
America, the author, looking back upon his threescore and 
ten years of busy life, cannot fail to recall much that is 
novel, entertaining, and instructive. It is one of the best 
features of this book that, unlike so many volumes of remi- 
niscences lately printed, it is thoroughly good-natured, en- 
tirely free from offensive personalities of every kind. It has 
also the excellent quality of telling the author’s story easily, 
pleasantly, andin a colloquial fashion very agreeable to 
read. On the other hand, there is very much in the book 
which has no interest whatever to the general public—details 
of personal life and trivial occurrences over which the reader 
often loses his patience, In truth, the volume would be 
greatly improved were it condensed one-half. 


Songs in all Seasons, by James B. Kenyon (Boston: Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.), is the title of a prettily printed little 
volume of poems, of somewhat uneven merit. In a few, 
there is exhibited a decided power of intense expression, 
and considerable sweetness of rhythm. Others are common- 
place in thought and far from harmonious in versification. 
As an illustration of the first class, we may mention the 
opening poem, “‘A Maid of Sicily ;”’ of the latter, ‘ Katie 
Leigh.’ One or two of this collection, as the ‘Ballad of 
Death,’’ with its remote suggestion of Baudelaire, are posi- 
tively unpleasant to read, But there is enough of genuine 
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poetic feeling and expression in the collection to justify its 
appearance. 

It is a pity that a book so handsomely printed, bound, 
and illustrated as Mr. J. A. Nunez’s Song of the Isle of Cuba 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) should have absolutely 
no literary qualities worthy of commendation. Mr. Nunez 
does not appear to have much that is new to say about 
Cuba, and it is certain that what he has to say would attract 
more readers if told in simple prose rather than in a 
wretched travesty of ‘ Hiawatha.’”’ Although he apolo- 
gizes repeatedly for ‘‘dropping into poetry,’’ we fear that 
his poem is guilty of the one absolutely unpardonable literary 
sin—dullness. 

A daintily printed little volume of poems is Pictures in 
Song, by Clinton Scollard (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). The title very happily expresses the character of the 
poems. The author has a deft hand at versification, and the 
“‘technique’’ of his work is excellent. He has also a sweet 
and bright fancy, and a genuine love and appreciation of 
nature inher lighter moods. The poems rarely attain any 
depth of thought, or aim at high imaginative flights, but 
within their self-imposed limits are marked by grace of con- 
ception and delicacy of execution. 

To say that a new volume is from the pen of Samuel 
Smiles is to assure the reader that it is aclear and interest- 
ing exposition of the value of those qualities the names of 
which form the titles of four of his former books—Charac- 
ter, Thrift, Self-Help, Duty. Men of Invention and In- 
dustry (New York: Harper & Brothers) is quite free from 
moralizing and preaching, but the life-stories told init carry 
their lessons on their faces. The bookis practically a con- 
tinuation of the memoirs of men of invention and industry 
contained in former volumes by the same author. It covers 
such subjects as the beginnings of English ship-building, of 
book-printing by steam, of the introduction of the screw- 
propeller, of the application of steam-power to newspaper 
printing, and the like. Two specially interesting chapters 
are those on “‘ Industry in Ireland’’ and ‘‘ Astronomers and 
Students in Humble Life.’’ To those who have the slightest 
interest in the history of inventions and the progress of 
mechanical and industrial development, the volume will 
have rare attractions. The biographical stories are well 
narrated, and contain much that has not hitherto been 
given to the public. 

The Book of the Beginnings: a Siudy of Genesis, with an In- 
troduction to the Pentateuch. By R. Heber Newton. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) This volume gives in permanent form to the 
public some of Mr. Newton’s lectures on the Old Testament 
whose fragmentary publication in the newspapers created 
such astir. Mr. Newton regards the Book of Genesis as in 
its first division a group of primeval poems, kindred in na- 
ture to the cosmogonies, myths,and legends of other peoples ; 
in the second division a group of narratives preserving sub- 
stantially memories of real historical characters, interwoven 
with more or less that is legendary, if not fictitious—the 
whole, however, embodying the loftiest ethical and spir- 
itual truths. We do not need to say to our readers that 
we dissent from Mr. Newton’s understanding of the Book of 
Genesis, though we see no reason for the panic into which 
some good people were thrown by his promulgation of it. 

A readable and original Jittle volume of social essays is 
About People, by Kate Gannett Wells (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.). Two or three (and notably that called 
‘““Who’s Who?’’) have attracted attention in the pages of 
the “Atlantic”? by their clever analysis, bright wit, and 
mild satire. Very good indeed is the description in ‘‘ Aver- 
age People” of that particularly offensive class of Philis- 
tines who never tire in their efforts to persuade people that 
they are ‘‘ above the average.’ Highly enjoyatle also are 
the little anecdotes illustrating phases of “society ’’ life. 
There is much that is suggestive as well as amusing about 
these bright talks on social topics, and the judgments pro- 
nounced are so well put as sometimes to be almost epigram- 
matic. Thus, for example, we are told that “ introductions 
are like courses at Ginner—we have hardly found of what 
one is composed before another dish, or stranger, is pre- 
sented,”’ 

One of the pleasantest features of recent English and 
American literature has been the appearance of late years 
of a class of writers who approach science, one may say, 
from the literary side. Such delightful essays on natural 
history and botany as those of Grant Allen, such luminous 
expositions of the truths of astronomy as the series of arti- 
cles now appearing in ‘‘ The Century ”’ on the sun by Pro- 
fessor Langley, are illustrations of the class to which we 
refer. To this class, also, must be assigned Dr. H. C. Mc- 
Cook’s Tenants of an Old Farm (New York : Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert.) Dr. McCook is one of the best known of 
American entomologists, his specialty having been the study 
of ants and spiders. Much curious information about the 
habits of insect life has been gathered into this series of col- 
loquial essays, or, as old Dan calls them, ‘“‘ say-an’-says,”’ 
‘*a sort of free-an’-easy kine o’ talk, w’ar you says, an’ den 
I says, an’ all jine in an’ helps de talk along.’’ There is a 
singular attraction in reading of the wisdom and remark- 
able devices and adaptations of these lower forms of animal 
life, as all know who have read such books as Sir John Lub- 
bock’s. The present author displays a thoroughness of per- 
sonal observation and a power of interesting description 
well adapted to entertain and instruct non-scientific readers. 
The essays have also, if we mistake not, a positive scientific 
value, as embodying the latest results of research in this 
branch of natural history. There are over a hundred illus- 
trations, drawn from nature, many presenting subjects that 
have never before been illustrated. A number of highly 
amusing drawings by Mr. Dan Beard add to the attract- 
iveness of the volume, 

Though the name of the author of The Making of a Man 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers) is not printed on the title-page, 





it is by no means a secret. Nor, indeed, could any one at 
all familiar with the vigorous and cheerful style, freedom 
from cant and sentimentality, and fresh, keen knowledge 
of humau nature pervading all the stories of the late Rev. 
W. M. Baker, fail to recognize the workmanship at aglance. 
As in all the novels of this writer, there afe minor faults of 
construction, but it is so rare a thing nowadays to get a 
story so thoroughly wholesome and invigorating as this 
that one does not feel inclined to indulge in petty criticism. 
“The Making of a Man” has much of the spirit and animation 
that made ‘* The New Timothy” so distinct a literary sensa 
tion years ago, and that have lately made ‘‘ His Majesty, 
Myself ’’ one of the most successfui novels of the anony 
mous series in which it appeared. The keynote is found in 
the motto of the title-page, ‘‘ Deus et ipse evolventes,”’ and 
the theme is the evolution of individual character by the 
substitution of duty for ambition. The hero is a minister 
who has “lost his hold’’ as a sensational and popular 
preacher, has tried farming and failed a second time, and who 
finally finds in the life of a soldier and general the bracing 
atmosphere needed to build up his character into strength 
of purpose and belief. The war-scenes are stirring and 
exciting ; the lesser characters of the story are well drawn : 
there is a variety of incident, and pathetic and humorous 
touches in abundance; and the marked literary skill dis- 
played cannot fail to make a favorable impression on the 
great body of readers who appreciate healthy and bright 
fiction. ‘‘The Making of a Man”’ is a sequel to “ His 
Majesty, Myself,’’ but stands as a complete story by itself. 

That there is ample need of a good school “‘ Speaker ’’ is 
beyond question. The old books have been thumbed and 
studied and recited from until the well-worn bursts of elo- 
quence have become trite and stale even to the school- boy 
ear. It is the great merit of the Franklin Speaker (New 
York: Taintor Brothers, Merrill & Co.) that, with very few 
exceptions, it altogether ignores the ‘‘ old favorites.”” The 
compilers have shown an extended knowledge of current 
literature and a sound judgment in selecting extracts suit 
able for schol declamation. Instead of the brilliant, but 
often theatrical, oratorical flights of a bygone school of 
statesmen, we are given such recent topics as the Brooklyn 
Bridge (extracts from speeches of Mayor Low and the Hon. 
A. 8. Hewitt), George W. Curtis’s eulogy on Wendell Phil- 
lips, Blaine on the death of Garfield, Grover Cleveland on 
‘*New York State,’’ General Fitz John Porter’s defense of 
his conduct, and characteristic quotations from such writ- 
ers and speakers of the day as Z. B. Vance, Chauncey 
Depew, H. C. Deming, G. P. Lathrop, Burdette, Ingersoll 
(Decoration Day Oration), and a score of others. A careful 
examination fully sustains the claim of the introduction 
that “‘ the collection has the freshness and interest of mod 
ern topics and modern life.’ The gain in novelty more 
than compensates for the loss of the fiery elocution of the 
older dayg. The editors, Oren Root, Jr., and Mr. J. H. 
Gilbert, have compiled a school-book of solid qualities and 
practical utility. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The February ‘ 8t. Nicholas ”’ will contain the first in- 
stallment of Mr. E. P. Roe’s new serial story, “‘ Driven Back 
to Eden.”’ 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) have added to their Clas 
sics for Children, Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,” edited 
and abridged by J. H. Stickney. 

—-The memorial addresses and articles called out by the 
death of Professor Ezra Abbot have been published in a 
neat volume by the alumni of the Harvard Divinity School. 

—Professor Ebers will shortly publish a new novel in bis 
old field of Egyptology. It is entitled ‘‘ Serapis,” and, like 
“ TIypatia,’’ portrays the struzgie of paganism against 
Christianity in Alexandria. 

—Harper and Brothers have issued in book form a new 
novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled ‘‘ Madam.”’ It is certainly 
a matter of continual surprise that Mrs. Oliphant can write 
so much and write so well. 

—Four editions of the November issue of the ‘“ Century 
Magazine”’ have already been published. General Grant’s 
article on “‘ Shiloh ”’ will appear in the February number, of 
which 175,000 copies will be printed at the start. 

—Mr. Cable’s recent reading in this city before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was one of the most successful 
of all the delightful entertainments he has given the public. 
Mr. Cable has developed the mastery of a charming art, and 
is now giving his novels and short stories the inestimable 
advantage of a personal interpretation. 

—James Kennedy, M.A., late missionary of the London 
Missionary Society, has written a volume of reminiscences 
of his Indian life, which Cassell & Co. will publish about 
the 15th of January. The same publishers announce “ The 
Sea Fathers: a Series of Lives of Great Navigators of 
Former Times,’’ by Clement R. Markham, Secretary of the 
Royal Geographieal Society. 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will have ready for sale 
immediately a limited number of copies of ‘The Letters 
and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood, of Polton, from England, 
Holland, and the Low Countries in 1756.’ These letters 
and journals are, in their way, a literary curiosity ; they 
havea value as a standard of the purest Scotch idiom. The 
work is edited by Alexander Fergursson, author of ‘ Henry 
Erskine and his Kinsfolk.”’ 

—8o0 many Sunday-school workers bave shown special 
interest inthe ‘* American Version” of the revised New Tes- 
tament, edited by Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, that the publish- 
ers, Fords, Howard & Hulbert, are getting out for Sunday- 
school use a cheap ‘‘ comparative edition ” of the Gospel of 
Mark. This will contain on one page, in clear, legible type, 
the King James version and the English revision with its 
marginal notes as foot-notes (following the style of the Ox- 
ford brevier edition), and on the opposite page will be the 
American revised version in full and fair long primer type— 
ao that all three yersions may be readily compared, 
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““THE FRENCH HOLBEIN.” 


By a title so paradoxical as the foregoing did it 
me of the keen-witted artistic fraternity of 
Paris to style the iate artist, Jules Bastien-Lepage, who 
died within a fortnight, in that city, at the age of thirty 
What are precisely the points of similarity 
in the art theories of Holbein and Bastien-Lepage, that 
are not quite clear on a 
cursory Inspr nor, interesting as the search would 
be. can we undertake, in the limits of so brief a notice 
us thi be, todraw a parallel between the art-life of 
the two men, such as would naturally lead to the con- 
clusion that each occupied a similar position in the art 
history of his own country. It will suffice here to give 
a brief sketch of the late painter of the famous 
d’Are.’ 

In the case of Bastien- Lepage, there ceases to shine in 
the artistic horizon of the most 
brilliant and premising of her younger painters. He 


please some 


six years 

“2 ge awe 
enabled tie W lo coln Als Utie, 
chon ; 


must 


‘** Jeanne 


France one of, if not 


was born at Damvillers, and received his early education 
at a college Verdun, where, at the age of eighteen, 
he carried off several prizes for drawing ‘Some of his 
earliest and least-known works still remain in this town. 
The first picture 
‘ Annunciation,” which, by one dissenting vote, failed 
to win the Prix de Rome in 1875. Previous to this his 
life was that of a struggling artist, and at the breaking 
out of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, his numerous 
disappointments bad so disheartened him that he enlisted 
in a company of Franc-Tireurs. 
was marked by so fearless and even reckless a dispo- | 
sition that it was evident to his comrades that death had 
no fears for him, and that he almost courted it—per- 
haps to make an end to his disappointments and dis- | 
At length he received a slight wound in an 
and his commander, M. Castellani, who 
knew and recognized the genius of the man as 
an artist, saved him for France by privately giving 
be detuined at the hospital 


by which he became known was an 


His career as a soldier 


illusions. 


eugagement, 


commands that he should 
on pretext of a lingering illness until the war should 
end. The order was executed, and thus it was male 
possible for him, by a return to his art labors, to win at- 
tention and subsequent fume by repeated successes at 
the Paris Salon. a beautiful 
filial tribute that works lo secure ac- 


It was in the nature oi 
among his first 
knowledgment were the portraits of his parents, and of 
his grandfather, Lepage, by whose generosity the young 
artist’s early studies had been made possible, and in 
fealty to whom he assumed the hyphenated name, add: 
ing that of Lepage to that of his father, Bastien. Al- 
though some of his portraits, notably that of Mune. 
Bernhardt, have been praised highly, they are not, as a 
rule, regarded as ranking with bis remarkable land- 
scapes, and more imaginative figure compositions. Of 
the latter class, the famous ‘* Jeanne d’Arc,”’ which has 
been seen in this country, and has served, perhaps, more 
than any other of his works to bring the artist’s name 
into prominence, is the most widely known, and at the | 
time of its appearance provided ample discussion for 
critics and amateurs as to whether it placed the artist 
with the realists or the idealists. The question was once 
put to him in this regard and he replied that he believed 
it was a mistake to classify arbitrarily artists as realists or 
idealists. Said he: ‘‘ | do not make concessions to con- 
vention, and | study to be truthful. A lady whose por- 
trait | was painting in England one day said to me, ‘ M. 
Bastien-Lepage, you are a realist.’ ‘ Madame,’ 1 replied, 
‘avec plus de puissance je rendrai donc vos charmes,’ 
But she did not comprehend me.” His taste was very 
catholic and broad, and amoug his favorite ariisis there 
figured the names of men whose works were of the most 
widely varying nature. He regarded Jean Francois 
Millet as one of the greatest masters of the century. He 
oved Corot, and was a great admirer of the English 
Turner, some of whose delicate, fanciful [talisu com 
positions he regarded as exquisite. Of living men he! 
took special delight in Pavis de Chavannes and Hea- 
ner. 

The latter years of the artist’s life have been passed 
in artistic work in Paris, where he dwelt with his | 
brother, an architect, in one of the broad streets open- 
ing out from the Pare Monceau, and in the immediate | 
neighborhood of Meissonier’s studio. His own studio 
was nol a magnificent one, and, with the exception of a 
few studio properties, was quite undecorated save by the 
artist's own works 


Among his very latest achievements was the portrait 
of Madame Drouet, the lifelong friend and companion 
of Victor Hugo. This lady was afflicted with cancer at 
the time she gave the sittings to the ariist, and was 
struck down by her last illness during the painting of 
the portrait. Curiously enough, the idea lodged itself in 
the mind of the artist that the cancer which proved to 
be bis mortal disease also was communicated to him in 
some mysterious way from Madame Drouet, and of this 


fancy it was not possible for his friends to disabuse him 


during his final illness. 

In appearance he has been described as ‘‘ short, broad- 
shouldered, fair, and pale ; with a frank, resolute face, 
a rather low forehead, overhung with sandy hair, and 
the courteous, though self-possessed and slightly re- 
served, manner of a man who is, to use a French expres 
sion, ‘somebody,’ and cannot help feeling that he has 


done much to justify his reputation.” 


‘“‘T do not mean that he is pretentious,” continues the 
writer from whose interesting pen-picture we have 
quoted the above, *‘in any way, or conceited. On the 
contrary, he has always, at least with me, shown himself 
simple and unaffected. But he has already seen much 
of the world, and understands the wisdom of coldness. 
When he speaks he seems to weigh his words well, and 
avoids being effusive. When he paints he does so 
doggedly and with a purpose. In the tight-set lips which 
parted as he bade me good-morning it was easy to read 
determination and ‘ character.’ ” 

His friends called him ‘‘ Le Primitif,” probably from 
his great desire to follow in the footsteps and reflect the 
spirit of the primitive painters of the pre-Raphaelite 
period. He went direct to pature for his inspiration, 
and his art creed he once gave simply and earnestly. 
Said he: ‘I have ever striven to be human with the 
utmost possible intensity and simplicity. IL care com- 
paratively little for the purely decorative side of paint- 
ing. If mere decoration be required, stuffs and marbles 
will always be more effective than pictures. It seems 
to me that, like literature, painting should be a medium 
for expressing emotions and communicating impres- 
sions. I endeavor to make the expression of my emo- 
tion intense and personal, for I do not think artists 
should leave the interpretation of their works to others. 
Their meaning should be clearly and strongly shown, 
and they should have the artist’s individuality stamped 
on them, as great works always have, 1 believe. N est 
ce pas?” 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 28 East Sixteenth Street, 
lave recently published a number of etchings by Mr, 
Joseph Pennell, the subjects being mainly found in 
Philadelphia, New Orleans and its vicinity, and various 
Italian towns. Architecture rather than landscape seems 
to catch and hold the attention of this very promising 
etcher, and is reproduced by him with singular effective- 
Mr. Pennell gives his themes a 
strong, honest handling, and his work has an unmistak- 
able out-of-door atmosphere. The alleyways, bridges, 
and dilapidated old buildings which he has reproduced 
with the etcher’s too] have no illusions about them, al- 
though not lacking in the sentiment of the picturesque. 
The whole treatment is characterized by a vigor which 
very nearly approaches realism. Mr. Pennell is not yet 
thirty years of age, and received his art education at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. His first marked 
success wus achieved through his illustrations of Mr. 
Cable’s ‘‘ Grandissimes ;” he has been fully oecupied 
since with work for the ‘‘ Century Magazine” and the 
‘* Portfolio.””. He has had the good fortune to secure 
the cordial appreciation and recognition of such masters 
of his art as Seymour Haden, Whistler, and De Grave- 
sande. 


ness and clearness. 


A complete and extremely interesting ‘‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Watts Exhibition of Paintings,” now 


| open at the Metropolitan Museum in this city, has been 


printed and can be found at the Museum, or at the book 
stores of Charles Scribner's Sons, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
and Dodd, Mead & Co. This catalogue contains care- 
fully prepared notes on every picture that needs expla- 
nation or elucidation, a frontispiece reproduction of 
**Love and Death,” and a very interesting characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Watts’s method and ideals as a painter, by 
his pupil Mrs. Barrington. Every visitor ought to pos- 
sess himself of this catalogue, and, if possible, to make a 


| little study of it before seeing the pictures. 


THE WONDERS OF ALASKA. 


T seems strange and unreasonable that Americans 
shouid familiarize themselves with the wonders and 
beauty of nature in the Old World, and yet remain in ig- 
norance of what their own country contains. For ex 
ample, how much do our readers know about Alaska ’ 


_ One can hardly be blamed for ignorance, however, in 


view of the fact that the United States Government has 
never felt interest enough to send an ofticial exploring 
party to that neglected Territory ; but private expedi 
tions and the enthusiasm of tourists are beginning to 
make it known. Its glaciers are said to surpass those of 
Switzerland, its mountain gorges display grander scenery 
than rocky Norway, and its inland waters combine the 
fairest features of the Hudson, the Rhine, Lake George, 





Killarney, and Switzerland. A recent expiorer of Alas- | 


ka says: 

* Two German scientists, sent out by the Geographical So- 
ciety of Bremen, recently spent a year at the mouth of the 
Chilcat River and along the route to the head waters of the 
Yukon River. Their reports were touched with as much en- 





thusiasm for that grand mountain regfgnas it was supposed 


that a German scientific body would listen to, and they went 
back to cry down the Mer de Glace as a mere toy beside the 
Muir Glacier, the Soundona, Takon, Eagle, Davidson, and 
the unnumbered glaciers of Lynn Cana! and the Stickeen 
River. An Englishman and his wife came up on the mai 
steamer this summer, and, securing a canoe and crew of ln 
dians, a guide, and a cook, went into camp on the shores o! 
Glacier Bay at the foot of the Fairweather Alps. They ha 

been hunting the tiger in India, and other great game in it 

native haunts, and their visit to Alaska was for the purpos 

of chasing the nimble mountain goat over the glaciers and 
mountain crags. They found an abundanceof game, and 
several fine bear-skins and branching antlers were added tu 
their stock of trophies. 

“The inland waters behind and between the continuou 
groups of islands that fringe the continental shore furnis!; 
the ideal region for a yachtingtrip. A trip on the wander 
ing, wild, roving steamer that carries mail, freight, and pas 
sengers every month comes as near to yachting as anythin 
that can be had by purchasing a regular ticket. From Puget 
Sound to the head of Lynn Canal, in Alaska, there is an in- 
side passage for over a thousand miles up the coast, and it 
is in this ‘sea of mountains’ that the grand scenery is found 
At Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, where the vessel 
coaled for the voyage, one parts with the last lighthous+ 
buoy and the last beacon, and the whir of the telephone, the 
shriek of the locomotive, and the click of telegraph instru 
ments are not heard north of that point. The Gulf of Geo; 
gia opens the wonderland route, and as one goes northward 
the beauty of the still, deep channels, the woeded and pri 
cipitous shores, and the ranks of snow-capped mountain 
increase. This inside passage of the Northwest Coast is said 
to be the longest stretch of protected navigable waters in 
the world, and, with mountain walls and peaks ranging from 
8,000 to 6,000 feet in their sheer uplift from the edge of the 
sea, the soundinzs of 104 fathoms in some of these channe! 
and fiords may well excite the imagination. In the long 
summer days the tourist can intoxicate himself with scenery 
until nearly midnight before the outlines and colors ar 
merged in the soft twilight of the north ; and in July, at the 
head of Lynn Canal, the light was strong enough at midnigh 
for the amateur photographers to make good negatives 
Those fairest hours of the day just succeeding dawn lend 
an additional charm to the noble scenery, and [ was not th 
only one to rise at three and four o'clock, and sit wrapped 
in rugs atthe bow to watch the steamer glide into the stil! 
mirror of narrow tiords and sweep through green cafions 
that rivaled the Yosemite in the first flash of the earlymon 
ing. There is no natural division between the British Co 
lumbia and Alaska coast beyond the imagirary boundary 
line that runs through Dixon Entrance. Tb character of 
the scenery is quite the same, except that the mountains 
grow sterner and grander as you go north, and floating ict 
indicates the water-front glaciers that lie in all these inlets 
and fiords of the mainland shore. Lord Dufferin declared 
the Alaska scenery the sublimest that he had ever witnessed 
and every patriot heart thrills to find that the United 
States can claim the superlative over Switzerland and Nor 
way. 

** Juneau and its mining interests have been mentioned in 
a former letter, but for scenic adjuncts the place has a front 
age on a long channel a half mile in width that is walled on 
either side by mountains that rise perpendicularly 3,000 feet 
from the water's edge. Slender, snowy cascades roll down 
from the vast snow banks on their summits and fill the air 
with the roar and music of waters. Thetrails leading back 
to the mining camps in the basins penetrate dense, tangled 
forests that fill one’s ideal of a sylvan wilderness. There the 
devil’s club (Apanax norrida) waves big tropical leaves in 
close thickets, the maiden-hair fern trembles on its ebony 
stems by myriads, and solid beds of convolvulus, monkey 
flower, and wild geranium dye the ground with brilliant 
color. The large red-and-yellow salmon berry, the apothceo 
sis of the raspberry, grows along the water courses, and th 
pink thimble berry, with fruit and creainy blossoms on the 
same bush, gleams through the trees 

“Steaming up Lynn Canal, nineteen large glaciers are to 
be seen, some running down through great ravines and dis 
appearing behind the deep green forests on their own mo 
raines. The Eagle Glacier topples over the edge of a preci 
pice 3,000 feet in air, and the grand Davidson Glacier 
sweeping down from a gorge, spreads out in fan shape for 
three miles along the front of a flat moraine clothed with 
tall pines. At the head of Lynn Canal are two canneries 
and trading stations, and as many villages of Chileat Ih 
dians. Kloh-Kutz, the head chief, who entertained Secretary 
Seward on the occasion of his visit to Alaska, still lives, and 
to the interested visitor bares his arm and shows the nam: 
‘Seward,’ tattooed in memory of his illustrious guest. Gla 
cier Bay, just west of Lynn Canal, is perhaps the most won 
derful of all the indentations of this wild shore. It runs in 
land some forty miles, and five large glaciers sloping down 
from the Fairweather Alps break off into its waters. This 
floating ice and the bars and shallows on the old moraine at 
the mouth of the bay render navigation dangerous and diffi 
cult. There are no charts of this bay, and no soundings o1 
surveys have yet been made, as the steamer only goes into 
it three or four times a year on a day’s pleasuring for the 
passengers. Captain Carroll was the first one to venture into 
this ice world in anything larger than an Indian canoe, and 
an old trader, who was on board at the time of that first trip 
in July, 1883, shook his head apprehensively at the risksrun. 
On that first trip the three-mile front of the Muir Glacier ap- 
peared to me bathed in a flood of the warmest summer sun 
shine, with the ice cliffs sparkling like jewels, where the 
splintered front rose 200and 400 feet from the lapping waters 
A few weeks ago I saw it under a gloomy, cloud-swept sky, 
with mists rolling over the ice fields, and the indigo shadows 
in the seamed front were the only colors in the gray wastes 
of snow and ice,”’ 
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WORSE THAN OPIUM. 


If the story told in the San Francisco 
“Call” is to be believed, the Malays are 
victims of a narcotic of feurful power and 
deadliness, two years being usually enough 
io kill the healthiest mau who becomes 
addicted to its use. It is the Gagus plant, 
grown on Gauptil Island. 


“Tn the interior this plant grows wild, 
flourishing especially in the rocky soil. It 
looks beautiful when growing, as you 
might judge by the bright hues with which 
this 1s spotted. The main stalk is covered 
with sharp nettle-like protuberances, and a 
prick from one of them will cause more pain 
than a handful of rea pepper thrown in your 
eyes. When young the plant consists of but 
one stalk, which shoots up straight toa 
height of four or five feet. It is brilliant 
scarlet in-hue. Toward winter a number of 
offshoots spring out, until the thing looks 
like a broom stood upright. Green and pur 
ple specks then appear all overit. A grove 
of gagus shrubs is a very pretty sight. But 
it ig the properties of the plant which distin- 
guish it. Opium is a potent drug, but I will 
back the extract from the gagus stalk to ef- 
fect more damage on the human system than 
all the opium in the world. The natives cut 
the plant in the early spring. After they have 
gathered a sufficient quantity, they put it in 
large bowls and crush it with huge stones. 
A grayish sap rans out freely, and this they 
collect and drink after letting it ferment, 
which it does easily. One drink of a pint is 
enough for an ordinary man, but I have seen 
natives drink more. Within halfa hour after 
imbibing it the drinker becomes perfectly 
stupid, and lies around like a log. The spell 
lasts a day or more, during which time the 
natives say they live in paradise. 

‘** Do white men drink it ?’ 

‘**T have known sailors to try it, but they 
never tackled ittwice. Three years ago I had 
a man in my crew who was driven crazy by 
one drink.’ 

““*What effect does it have upon the na- 
tives »” 

‘*« Well, that is where the gagus displays 
itself. If you could see some of the terrible 
examples of gagus-drinking in Gauptil you 
would be horrified. The first effect of the 
liquor is to soften the bones and gradualiy 
eat them away. There are are natives there, 
the victims of gagus, who are indeed bone- 
less, and unable ‘to walk or use their limbs. 
They then begin to wither away like thisstalk 
until they die in misery and convulsions.”’ 





ABBOTT ON “THE ACTS.” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers, 
Svo, cloth. Price, postpaid, 81,75. 

“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
day.”—Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D, (Cong.)_ “ For 
quick reference on a minister’s table, for help at 

amily study, for aid in the Sunday-school lesson, I 
should commend this as the best book [ know.”— 
Rev. C, S. Robinson, D.D,(Pres.) “Convenient in 
form. Compact, clear, and interesting in comment.” 
—Bishop Paddock (Epis.). “Students will be wise 
to possess themselves of this help.”— Bishop Foster 
(Meth.). “Ihave met with nothing of the kind 
which, in my judgment, is so eminently adapted to 
aid the earnest Sunday-schoo! teacher in bis prepara- 
tion for teaching.”—Rev. R. R. Meredith (Cong.). 
“One of the ablest commentaries of the century.”— 
J. H. Vincent, D.D.(Meth.), ‘“ The best commen 
tary immensely suggestive and interesting to me.” 
—Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D. (Bapt.). “Tt approaches 
nearest the true idea of a popular commentary.” — 

es. Anderson (Bapt.). 
A, 8. BAKNES & CO., Publishers, 
New York and Chicago. 


FOR 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes, 
and the Higher Schools, 


No better Books have appeared for years than 
the following: 


Choral Worship. © Sratt Vo: sies 


Church Music Book of 320 pages. 100 pages E 
ments, with a capital collection of Sacred and 
Secular music. 75 pages of the best Hymn 
Tunes. 110 pages of Anthems, and 30 pages of 
miscellaneous Concert Music. 31. Per dozen, 
$9 


: W. O. PERKINS anc 
The Model Singer. ¥- Resisand 
book for SINGING CLASSES. 192 pages. 124 
Graded Exercises, 57 Glees and Part Songs, 29 
Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants. Abun- 
dant and useful material for the Singing-School 
Teacher. 60 cts. Per doz., $6 





; L.O. Emerson. A new 
Song Greeting. and extra tine song book 
for the “‘ higher schools,” meaning by that, Col- 
leges, Technological and other special schools, 
Academies, Institutes, Seminaries, High and 
Normal Schools. 160 large octavo pages. 82 
harmonized songs of the highest order, both in 
words and music, classical in beauty and inter- 
esting to every one. Also exercises and solfeg- 
gios for voice culture. 60 cents. Per dozen, $6. 


Any book mailed for the retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H, Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, NewYork. 


apa hes Sunday § Prompt attention giver 
Ee ols with all U toall orders at the low- 
kinds of Supplies WN est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of pepersand catalogues 
and by Superintendents, g of Books and Libraries 
Teachers and Schol sent free on application. 


SCHOOL UNION 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila. | 10 Bible House, N. Y. 








Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1585, THE LIVING AGE | 


enters upon its 164th Vol- 
ume, admittedly unrivalled 
and continuously successful. 

A WEEKLY MAGA-, 
ZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre 

ents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with 
a completeness nowhere else 
attempted 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 

Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Polit- 
ical Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American read- 
er, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature, 

indispensable because it embraces the productions 
of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
Art. 


| 








“ Nearly the whole world of auihors and writers aj) 
pear wm THE LIVING AGE in their best moods ivt, 
science, and literature find fresh and eloquent expres- 
sion in its pages from the pens of the best writers of the 
day; and the reader is kept well abreast of the current 
thought of the age.’ — Boston Journal. 

thas now for many years held the first place of all 
our serial publications. . The only possible objection that 
could be urged fo it is the immense amouut of reading 
it gives... There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, lit- 
erature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot 
be found in it. . Its readers are suppled with the best 
literature of the day.””—- The Churchman, New York. 

“dt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune 

* Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested im, all are found 
here. . It furnishes more for (he money s/s than any 
other periodical within our Anowledge.’ — The Watch- 
Saatis cain 

“ With each revolving year it increases in value 
No other periodical gives so diversified a view of current 
literature.” -- Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 

*“* There is nothing like it.” hristian at Work, N.Y. 

“Ut has for us an interest and value beyond those of 
any other publication Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day.’ — Montreal Gazette 

Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as weil 
informed in current literati s by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies”’ — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* It enables (he reader to heep pace with the best thought 
and literary work of our teme.”—Christian Union, N.Y 

“ F " the eclectic periodicals.” N.Y. World. 











oremost of ¢ 


“Ut furnishes a complete c¢ 


mpilation of an indispen- 
sable literature 


Chicago Evening Journal. 
saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

* It has become indispensable.” — N.Y. Observer 

* Ut still Leeps to the front as the best of all magazines. 
If limited to but one publication, we would infinitely 
prefer Tuk LIVING AGE fo all others. . It stands alone 
nats excellence.” — Morning star, Wilmington, N.C. 

‘It is one of the marvels of Spectator, 
Hamilton, Canada 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year. free of postage; 
or for $10.0, THE LivInG AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar 
will be sent for a year, postpald; or, for $9.50, THE 
LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas or Lippincott’s 
Monthly. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 


of the age.’ 





New Year. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


THE SORIPTURES TRUE. 









These 


Sun. 


An Independent Ne wspaper of 
but not Con- 
trolled by any Set of Politicians or 
Man pulators ; Devoted to Collect- 
ing and Publishing all the News of 
the Day in the most 
Shape and with the greatest possi- 


Democratic Principles 


Interesting 


ble Promptness, Accuracy and |m- 
and to the Promotion of 
Democratic Ideas and Policy in the 
affairs of Government 


partiality 


Society and 
Industry 
Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 


DAILY, per Year - - - - - $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - - - 50 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - 7 00 
WEEKLY, per Year - - - - 100 


iddress, THE SUN, New York City. 





LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
4,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE. 
3,672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
63,4.2 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, &c., 
AT ANY PRICE. 
53,422 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
10C., 20C., 35C. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREF 
81 CHAMBERS ST., 
THIRD DOOR WEST OF CITY HALL FARK, N. Y. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Seulpture. Architecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for catalogue of over 5,0.:0 subjects. Mention this 
paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“WOMAN'S WORK.” 


4 journal devoted to money-making employments 
for women Practical, Helpful, Interesting. 
Sold by newsdealers. Subscription, 60 cents a year, 
“ Woman’s Work.” °55 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London The pub- 
lishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the me 
chanical execution and typography of the book equal to its 
rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 pages 
and 150 illustrations, a!] substantially bound in black cloth. 
To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced 
from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada for $2,25, 

There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English petionens, and a Bible Dictionary. The neces 
sity of the first two is universally admitted ; and a moment’s consid- 
eration will show the almost equal Importance of the third. Bible 
Dictionaries of a certain grade of excellence have not been wholly 
unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so 
widely circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all such books 
prepared previously to the recent very great advances in Biblical 
science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete, The 
desire, therefore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of the kind, 
embodying the results of the most recent research and of the ripest 
Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently ex- 
pressed, by the intelligent Bible readers of our country, and espe- 
Clally have many pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon pub- 
lishers the need of such a work. Such, most emphatically, both in 
compass and merit, is the work which the publishers now offer to the 
American public ina careful and trustworthy abridgment of Dr, Will- 
fam Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History of the Bible. A book universal) aimitted, by those 
most competent to judge, to be the best of its kind in the English 
language. Its editorand associate contributors (thirty-five in number) 
are well known as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed their 
wok Rugs a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or 
criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence 
of Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a ful! and 
accurate account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or min- 
eral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article 
of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference is 
made in the Bible or Apocrypha. e most recent researches of Rob- 
inson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or 
in correcting the mistakes of previous investigators. It contains also 
a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of the Books of 
the Bible gt 4 article being entirely reliable, and many of them the 
results of the pest and rarest scholarship, and embodying the aub- 
stance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. Tne simple 
explanations of this work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, 
admit of no denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, therefore, 
equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversity of belief. 


‘LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large i2mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 
70 cents. Postage i2c. extra 

Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popu- 
lar. It has sold in this country aT the hundred thousand at the price 
of $3.00 and upwards. This edition {ts unabridged, handsome, large 
type, and always satisfactory to buyers 


LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS. 

By S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents, Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents, 

An incredible number of legends exist connected with the person- 
ages whose history is given in the Old Test: t. This hand 
volume is a collection of those most interesting and important, 
gleaned from Mussulman and Jewish sources. If is a work of most 
unique literary interest. 








Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of *‘ Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. New 
edition, with the notes translated by A N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents. Postage 10c extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lect 
ures at the beginning of our ministerial course. The historical 
principles which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of 

acts which he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word 
ainst current assailants, We are, therctore, glad to see this new 
edition of the lectures "—{Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia. Pa 

“A bookof great value, and especially adapted to meet the objec- 
tions of skeptics at the present day ir. fawlinson, from his ac- 
curate knowledge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as 
the remarkable discoveries which have recently been made in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, was peculiarly qualified for his 
work, and he has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm 
the historical accuracy of the Scriptures in a most convincing man 
ner.” — Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa. 


GEIKIE’S LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 


D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
ata lowprice. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, brevier type 
Cloth,50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid,on receipt of 60 
cents. 


A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and 
scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.”—{Literary World. 

“A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it 
breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ I rejoice at such a magnifi 
cent creation, and wonder at the extentof reading it shows.”—[DRr 
DELITZSCH. 

“Asa pleture of the civilization of Christ’s time and country, Dr. 
Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the prod 
uct of a — cramming for this book. It is digested knowledge ; 
it appears less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire 
narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of 
St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the life of St. Paul's Lord. e 
learning is not less full nor less luminous; while in some respects it 
is more shorougnly harmonized with and incorporated into the life 
itself."—{Harper’s Magazine. 


WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Crmendins we Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 

the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by himself; 
also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the Baptist, 
James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham,etc. Trans- 
lated by William Whiston, together with numerous explana 
tory notes, a complete index, etc. In one large octavo 
volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, $1.40, 
Postage 25c, extra. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, is a title 
familiar toevery one. As a book of highest historical value, of sur- 

si interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the 
Bibie t holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin 
can assume to reach, is much the best edition in the market, 
and cheaper than the very cheapest. 

- came safely, and [ am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them, If you bad not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still make a profit, I should think you had 
started out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giving them 
awsy, and losing money all the time.”—{Mrs. G. H. AIKEN, Jackson 
ville, Oregon. 





Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, writte” by himself. With an introduction by Dr 
Francis Wayland. A new edition, inciuding his visit to 
America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 60 
cents. Postage 10 cents extra 

George Muller is one of the most remarkable meu of the century 

The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in 
all past history -it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to @ 
knowledge of the world’s forces and the progress of mankind. Gal 
ileo discovered that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that 
moves the world—Muller has in some sense found anew the very 
source of that which Newton discovered and whose working Galileo 
saw. His life and work are wonderful evidences of the truths that 
moral force is, after all, the greatest as well as the most mysterious 
in the universe, and that the power of faith is as real, while more 
potent, than any other in God’s creation. This‘ Life of Trust” has 
thrilled, inspired, and molded the lives of tens of thousands, and 
long will continue so to do. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 p2ges, illustrat d with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1,50. Postage, 30c, extra 

Chamber’s Cyclopeedia says : “ Itis written with the utmost vivac 
ity, and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 

Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deservedly dear to the Protestant world, 

't fairly demands a place in every Christian home, and is now, in this 

excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily 

within the reach of every home. 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL BIBLE CONCORDANCE, 
THE BEsT. 
Designed for the use of Sunday-school Teachers and 
Bible Readers. 
“Young’s Analytical Concordance is worthy « 
spent upon it.”—{ JOHN HALL. 
“It is by far the most complete concordance in the Euglish or any 
other language.” —{ PHILIP SCHAFF 


“ Cruden’s Concordance is child’a play compared with this gigantic 
production.”—{SPCURGEON. 


f the lifetime of labor 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG’S OVER CRUDEN’S,. 

1. Young’s exceeds Cruden’s unabridged by over 145,000 references, 

2. Young’s contains over 70.000 Greek and Hebrew original words, 
written in beth the original and In English—all analytically arranged 
under their English title. Cruden’s has not one—a lack greatly les 
sening its usefulness to the critieal scholar ’ 

3. Young’s is analytical in character, giving the various sbades of 
meaning of several related words which in English are represented 
by one word. Cruden’s is synthetical,and makes, as tbe basis of its 
parallel references, the English word only. ; 

4. “Cruden omits many of the minuter words from his columns, 
and not unfrequently, words of considerable consequence to the pas 
sages which contain them . . Nodoubt such passages may be found 
without difficulty (7) by means of some other term embodied in them 
or in their immediate context. Cruden proceeds on the principle of 
harmonious abbreviation.” —Rev. David King, LL.D, in his tntrodue 
tion to Cruden’s Concordance. Such omissions are not tound ip 
Young’s; every word is arranged alphabetically, leaving uo chance 
asto which word will be the key to a desired passage 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION, half Russia, red edges, by express, 
@3.00 (the receiver to pay expressage). To very distant points It 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of §) cents extra. Also, half Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, ®3.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
HE Rev. John Jasper, with his ‘‘ de sun do move,” 
should be at once made an honorary member of the 

‘Christian Philosophical Institute.” From that society 
we receive a circular and tract, denouncing the Newton- 
ian theory as ‘‘ the most stupendous and most pernicious 
lie that ever came from the bottomless pit, without one 
redeeming discovery to mitigate the intensity of the 
fraud”! The writer also declares that the geologist who 
demands long periods of time between the first and sec- 
ond verses of the first chapter of Genesis is guilty of the 
grossest impiety. The roundness of the earth and iis 
revolution on its axis are also fiercely combated. We 
are pleased to say that this ‘‘ Christian Institute” is an 
English and not an American concern. 


The value of sleep to brain-workers cannot be exag- 
gerated. In a recent lecture Dr. Malins, a famous Eng- 
lish physician, said that the brain requirestwelve hours 
of sleep at four years old, gradually diminishing by hours 
and half-hours to ten hours at fourteen, and thence to 
eight hours when the body is full grown and formed. 
Goethe, in his most active productive period, needed 
nine hours, and took them ; Kant—the most laboriou; of 
students—was strictin never taking less than seven. Nor 
does it appear that those who have systematically tried 
to cheat nature of this chief right have been in any sense 
gainers of time for their work. It may be a paradox, 
but is not the less a truth, that what is given to sleep is 
gained to labor. 


The Mahdi has, it is said, an ingenious method of 
‘raising the wind.” It reminds one of the American 
Indian's fashion of making a fresent and then demand- 
ing something of greater value in return. It seems that 
from time to time the Prophet receives a divine com- 
mand to give up everything he possesses into the public 
treasury or the ‘* Bait el Mal”—charity-box. All offers 
to aid him are sternly rejected. ‘* The command is for 
me, not you.” Pretty soon similar commands arrive 
for the most wealthy of his followers. ‘‘They have 
seen the Prophet himself complying with these direc- 
tions of the * Presence,’ and how dare any one else 
disobey ? Accordingly, making a virtue of necessity, 
goods and slaves all find their way to the charity-box, 
otherwise the Prophet’s chest.” 


A clever detective proved that a note was fraudulent 
in New York, the other day, by showing that the blank 
on which it was made bore the address 64 Nassau Street, 
whereas the printers who made the blank had not moved 
into that place at the time the note was dated. This 
recalls the case of an ancient deed of the time of George 
I It was shown to be fraudulent by the fact that in 
legal phraseology it set forth the fact that it was exe- 
cuted ‘‘in the reign of GeorgeI.” Of cource that mon- 
arch was never known as ** George I.” until George II. 
ascended the throne. 


A San Francisco paper says that the last mail from 
Japan contains the news that the Buddhist priests of 
Kioto have held a meeting to condemn the pending 
strife between their people and the Christians, and passed 
resolutions declaring that an inquiry should be instituted 
into the principles of Christianity, with a view to its 
adoption in lieu of Buddhism in case it should be found 
a better religion. A committee was forthwith appointed 
to go to Europe to study Christianity in its cradle. 


A Brooklyn horse-car driver has fallen heir to $15,000 
in gold andan annuity of $500. Strange to say, he an- 
nounces his intention of continuing to drive a car. Itis 
greatly to his credit that his head is not turned by his 
good fortune ; but the reason he assigns for his deter- 
mination is most extraordinary. Itis because he “ likes 
it”! Think of liking to work sixteen hours a day, in all 
kinds of weather, for a bare living ! 


Many stories are told of the late famous tenor, Signor 
Brignoli. Although he lived here many years, and mar- 
ried an American lady, he never acquired complete 
mastery of our tongue. At one time when he was stay- 
ing at a hotel at Long Branch he missed his hair-brush ; 
unable to find 1t, he rang his bell ; and when hisservant 
appeared he said, in a very curious tone: “‘ Yesterday I 
was a hair-brush ; to-day—where am I ?” 


The ‘‘ Tribune” tells an amusing incident of Mr. 
Beecher, as related by himself: ‘‘A regiment of lum- 
bermen, big, tall fellows, six-foot-five, from Maine, were 
passing through Brooklyn in ‘62. There were about 
1,000 in all, and I marched them up to Plymouth Church, 
invited them in, and gave every man of them a whole 
seat with a cushion init. There they all sat, with their 
knapsacks on, and I got on the platform and began to 
preach. My friends, it’s the only time in my life I ever 
preached a whole congregation to sleep.” 


At the observance of the anniversary of the landing 
of the pilgrims in the Madison Avenue “ Pilgrim 
Church,” the pastor, the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, exhib- 
ited a handsome rod, sixteen feet long, with sharp- 
pointed brass tips, which had been used in the early 


— 





days of the colonists by a tithing-man to wake up sleepy 
members during church service, and to prod recreent 
members who failed to go to church. 


Among the dishes served at a Chinese Christmas festi- 
valin New York were: ‘‘ Stuffed pigs roasted whole ; 
ducks and chickens boiled to a snowy whiteness and 
then decorated with vari-colored pastes ; pin-cushions, 
of which the cushions were vermilion dough and the pins 
steamc| smelts; eggs which contained different-tinted 
custards ; devil-fish, sharks’ fins, sea worm and bird-nest 
soup.” 


In the church of the “ Miraculous Virgin of Guada- 
loupe” is a balustrade, seventy feet long and three wide, 
of solidsilver. An enterprising American has offered 
to replace it by a heavily plated balustrade of the same 
design, and to pay $300,000 for the privilege. His offer 
was declined. The silver chandelier of a Puebla church 
was recently melted and coined into sixty thousand sil- 
ver dollars, 


It sounds oddly to talk of quarrying oil, but that is 
the way it is obtained in Alsace. The oil saturates a 
porous sandstone, which is quarriedin blocks. These are 
broken up, put in kettles, and the oil is tried out. This 
oil is not of value for illuminating purposes, but isa good 
lubricant. Of course it contains no gas. 


A most reprehensible act of religious fanaticism was 
that of a Georgia man who, on the ground that he did 
not believe ia baptism by immersion, prevented the bap- 
tism of twenty-two persons by setting the woods on fire 
and forcing the people to turn to and fight the flames. 


The manufacture of paper from the yucca, a hairy 
plant found in New Mexico and California, promises to 
become an important industry. Already quaaiities of 
the plant reduced to a pulp are shipped to Great Britain 
to be worked up there. 


A Neapolitan tradesman, about to open a great dry- 
goods establishment, persuaded his Archbishop to be- 
stow a formal benediction on theenterprise. This novel 
advertisement attracted many customers. 


It is estimated that there are, the world over, 67 deaths 
a minute, 97,790 a day, and 35,639,835 a year; and that 
the births are 70 a minute, 100,000 a day, and 36,792, - 


000 a year. 


Paper has been put to many strange uses. One of 
the oddest is its recent employment for watch-wheels 
by Swiss jewelers. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. } 





Will you please say (1) What is the origin and object of the 
Tammany Club or Ring? (2) How the Electoral College is 
elected, and how it elects or chooses the President ? r. 

Lonpon, Ontario. 

1. By the ‘‘ Tammany Ring” is generally meant the gang 
of plunderers who, under the leadership of Tweed, Connolly, 
Sweeney, and other politicians belonging to the Tammany 
organization, defrauded the city of New York of millions of 
dollars. These frauds were exposed in the summer of 1871. 
The Tammany Society, or ‘‘ Columbian Order,’’ was founded 
in 1789. Itis the oldest self-constituted poiitical association 
in the world. It was probably first organized as a chari- 
table society. The name is taken from a Delaware chief to 
whom the Indians ascribed many virtues. Tammany 
Society proper still retains the burlesque Indian nomencla- 
ture, ‘‘*sachems,’’ ‘‘ wigwam,”’ “‘ big talk,”’ etc., in its an- 
nual meetings. The Society soon became political—it is 
thought by many through the influence of Aaron Burr—and 
has ever since had great influence in city and State politics, 
and not unfrequently in national politics also. Tammany 
Society is to be distinguished from Tammany Hall. The 
former is the inner circle, and is really a sort of club or 
secret society, whose character is partly social and partly 
political. The Society elects the grand ‘‘sachem’’ or head 
of the Tammany Hall organization, and some other officers. 
Tammany Hall is the general outside political organization, 
controlled by the Committee on Organization and General 
Committee. Many members of the Society are totally op- 
posed politically to Tammany Hall. Mr. John Kelly has for 
some years been the head of Tammany Hall. A history of 
Tammany may be found in ‘“‘ Harper’s Magazine,’? Volume 
XLIV. 

2. Each State chooses as many electors as it has Senators 
and Representatives combined. No person holding office 
under the Federal Government is eligible as an elector. The 
electors chosen by the people meet in their respective States, 
ballot for President and Vice-President, and send signed and 
sealed certificates of the result to the President of the 
United States Senate, who opens the lists in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and ‘‘the vote 
shall then be counted.’”’ If no candidate has an actual ma- 
jority of the votes for President, the House of Represent- 
atives elects, the States voting as units, and an actual ma- 
jority of States being necessary to elect. See United States 
Constitution, Article II., Section I., and the XIIth Amendj 
ment, 


You will find in A. W. Tourgee’s book, ** An Appeal to Cxsar,’ 





the following statements; The construction of a single sen: 





tence has more than once been accounted a good enough cause 
for years of warfare. The meaning of a single word set the 
Christian world by the ears for centuries and made martyrs by 
wholesale.” 

Will you please give instances of the first, and tell briefly the 
story of the latter? I will be greatly obliged. M. L. F, 

We do not know to what Judge Tourgee refers in the first 
of the above-quoted sentences, nor do we understand his 
second reference, unless it be to the controversy of the 
Protestant and Roman Catkolic Church respecting the true 
interpretation to be given to Christ’s declaration at the 
supper, ‘‘ This ismy body.” In fact, this controversy, though 
waged around a single word, concerns the deepest problems 
of the spiritual life. Inthe battle of Gettysburg there was 
a mighty combat over the United States flag, but it would 
a great inistake to say that the men were fighting for the 
possession of a sizgle piece of bunting. 


I have been a reader, I think, since the first number of The 
Christian Union, and all the time Iam glad to say that it has 
grown in the esteem of myself and family. I therefore trust that 
you will excuse me if, like other friends, I ask for some light on 
the following extracts froma sermon preached by my pastor 
His text was from Luke xxiij., 49; subject: My Father’s Bus! 
ness. He stated that a part of Christ’s work was to assume our 
nature, to be born in obscurity, to be tempted by Satan, to live a 
sinless life, to keep the law perfectly ; his life was to be a mode! 
for ours, and his deatb a vicarious offering for sin. The Father 
promised, on his part, to sustain the Son in all the trials he 
should undergo, and to exalt him above all principalities and 
powers, as a reward for his sufferings; and that this covenant 
was made in the eternity. I chietly refer to your notice, and by 
his permission, the vicarious atonement, the reward promised the 
Son, and the time the covenant was made. I wili take it as‘a 
great favor if, ut your earliest opportunity, you will favcr us 
with your views on the above points. J.D. 

The doctrine that Jesus Christ suffered for the sins of man- 
kind is, in our judgment, clearly taught in the Scriptures 
and confirmed by Christian experience. We have peace 
and deliverance from remorse only through the conscious- 
ness that Another has born our sins for us. The notion of 
a covenant made between Father and Son we think without 
apy Scriptural warrant, an idea borrowed almost wholly 
from scholastic theology. We do not say that it is not true, 
only that it is not and cannot be known. 


Will you kindly answer the following questions? 1. What 
amount of gold coin does the Bank of England carry! Say, the 
average amount forthe past year. 2. What was the vote on 
the Morrison bill in House of Representatives? Give vote of each 
party for and against. 3. Whatis present debt of United States, 
and how long before the principal is due? W. HLF. 

1. The Bank of England, under its charter of 1844, must 
hold gold for all notes issued above £15,000,000, that sum 
representing the debt due from the Government to the Bank 
and amply secured. On December 20, 1883, for instance, 
the Bank had notes in circulation to the amount of £24,- 
858,870. For this the issue department held £9,858,870. At 
the same date the bullion of both departments of the Bank 
was £22,008,144, and the total reserve was £12,989,274, be- 
ing in the proportion of 43 per cent. to the liabilities. 
2. The Morrison bill was reported from Committee on Ways 
and Means, March 11, 1884. On the final vote (May 6), 159 
votes were cast in favor of striking out the enacting clause, 
155 against, 10 members not voting. Of the 155 in favor of 
the bill, only four were Republicans. Of the 159 opposed, 
there were forty-one Democrats, two independents, 116 Re- 
publicans. 3, The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
just rendered, states that on November 1], 1884, the net debt 
of the United States was #1,408,482,948.69, the reduction in 
nineteen years having been $1,347,948,622.74. Of the inter- 
est-bearing debt then outstanding $737,691,550 belonged to 
the 4 per cent. funded loan of 1907 ; $250,000,000 to the 4 1-2 
per cent. funded loan of 1891 ; and $204,519,250 to the 3 per 
cent. loan of July 12, 1882. The three-per-cents are payable 
at the pleasure of the Government. 


Can you inform me if the Ponca Indians have returned from 
the Indian Territory to their old homes in Dakota and Nebraska / 
If any of your readers think “* Ramona” overdrawn, I wish they 
would read ** A Century of Dishonor,’ by the same author, Mrs 
Jackson. Itis a book of facts calculated to make the reader 
blush for his country and government, It has increased my in 
terest in the Indian, and given mea clue to all the Indian mas 
sacres, I hope the day is near when the Indian will have retribu- 
tion for all his wrongs. One or YouR READERS. 

The Ponca Indians have not been returned by the Gov- 
ernment, but a number of them have wardered back to their 
old homes and are living there. 


Please tell me, in your column of Inquiring Friends, what was, 
or what do you think was, in the jailer’s mind when he said, 
“Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?"’"—Acts xvi., 30. 

Great and sudden danger, like that of the earthquake, 
bring the eternal world near, and give to the dullest minds 
some sense of eternity, and the soul's eternal, that is, spir- 
itual, needs. Such an entreaty as this has its counterpart io 
the common experience of sailors in a storm at sea, or so! 
diers on the eve of a great battle. The question was the 
question of every thoughtful heart in the presence of eter- 
nity : What must I do to be prepared for it ? 


Will you kindly tell me where I can get a full report of Lowell's 
address on Democracy, from which you gave us some extracts 
lately? 8. IL. G. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

The complete report of Mr. Lowell’s address appeared iu 
the ‘Pall Mall Giazette”’ of, we think, October 9, 1884. It 
was reprinted in full in the New York “ Tribune’ about two 
weeks later. 


A correspondent sends us a second letter of inguiry, 
with a complaint that his first is unanswered. His letter 
is dated Mexico, but he gives no State. We hope he will see 
this paragraph, discover that the fault is his, not ours, and 
tell us where he lives, Then wecan write to him, 
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CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


r be Congregational Club of San Francisco commem- 

orated Forefathers’ Day at their meeting December 22. 
Ladies being admitted, there was a large attendance of them. 
After a social hour and a repast, at which parched corn was 
served as a part of the menu, as a reminder of Pilgrim ex- 
perience, there were several witty impromptu speeches, and, 
at eight o’clock, the club adjourned to the audience-room of 
the First Church, and listened to an original poem by the 
Rey. A. L. Stone, D.D., and a happily conceived oration 
by the Rev. E. G. Beckwith, D.D., of the Third Church. 
His theme was ‘‘ New England Homes,’’ which he described 
finely, and for which, he said, we were indebted to the 
Plymouth Pilgrims, no less than for our free commonwealth. 
He spoke of the happy influence of the wives and children 
of these hardy men on their social state, and quoted their 
declaration that ‘“‘freedom to worship God’? was not the 
sole motive for their leaving Holland, but the desire to train 
their families in the New World without exposure to the 
dangers to their morals which surrounded them in the 
former country. The oration was one of great power, and 
was listened to with intense interest, and will be published, 
as will also the beautiful poem of Dr. Stone. The club has 
taken measures to secure a copy of all the papers read be- 
fore it, which are to be put on file. 

At arecent Monday Club, the Rev. Dr. Holbrook read a 
paper on the present as the “‘ Dispensation of the Spirit,”’ 
as especially manifested in revivals of religion; he arged 
ministers to recognize this fact, and to avail themselves of 
itin labors to secure such seasons. 

Great interest is manifested in the Kindergarten work in 
San Francisco, and much good is being accomplished by it. 
There are a large number of such institutions in the city, 
some independent, some sustained by particular churches, 
and some under the auspices of the ‘‘ Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association,” of which Mrs. Cooper, of the First 
Congregational Church, is chief manager, and through 
whom Mrs. Ex-Governor Stanford freely dispenses pecun- 
iary aid. At this time these organizations are having their 
Christmas celebrations, and Mrs. Stanford has, by her 
attendance, given much encouragement to the association 
The fifth annual report states that the receipts of the 
year were $10,624.85. There is now remaining in the treas- 
ury $5,093.90, to be used in establishing new schools. Dur- 
ing the year $1,400 were given to tle association, in sums 
varying from twenty-five cents to #127. On the anniversary 
of the birth of Leland Stanford, Jr., Mrs. Stanford gave the 
institution $4,000. This was used in the establishment ot 
the well-known and highly praised Memoria! Kindergarten. 
“ There is no surer way of reforming the homes of neglected 
children than through the kindergarten. Every dollar put 
into work among very little children is worth ten times the 
amount put into work among adults—yes, fifty times. It is 
Nature’s way to attend to things very early, if she would 
secure good returns. It is God’s way. There is no way 
half so potent to reach adult wrong-doers as through the 
avenue of childhood. Once get firm hold of the children 
of a household, and the chances are good of capturing the 
whole concern. If you would get the fractious old cow 
home safely without pulling yourself to death, first capture 
the frisky little calf and take him along in your comforta- 
ble carryall, and you will soon find the old cow trotting 
alongnimbly behind. It works well. Try it and see!” 

The Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, even without 
the great telescope which is in preparation, is one of the 
most complete in the world, Professor Holder says the 
meridian circle is the most perfect one in existence, and 
Superintendent Fraser states that ‘‘the thirty-six inch glass, 
when finished, will be the most powerful one ever made, 
bringing the moon within thirty miles of the earth, whereas 
eighty miles is the limit of existing telescopes.” What 
wonders may it possibly reveal! About $250,000 bave 
already been expended. The transit and photo-heliograph 
buildings are the most complete that have ever been con- 
structed. The library contains 4,000 volumes of astronom- 
ical science. The large frame building now occupied by 
the workmen will be remodeled and fitted up for the accom- 
modation of visitors. In constructing the observatory the 
most distinguished authorities on astronomical matters 
have been consulted, and the correspondence between them 
and the Board of Trustees will be published. If present cal- 
culations prove correct, the big dome and the great tele- 
scope will be finished and the entire observatory be in readi- 
ness for practical use in about two years. 

The Rev. Dr. R. McKenzie, the eloquent and popular pas- 
tor of the Howard Presbyterian Church in San Francisco, 
who was lately called to Pittsburg, but whom the Presby- 
tery refused to dismiss, has recently sailed for the Sandwich 
Islands for his wife’s health, and has several months’ leave 
of absence, and will retain his present pastorate. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


CHURCH DEDICATION. 

The Congregational church at Lebanon, N. Y., was 
dedicated on December 30, under most favorable cir- 
cumstances. The Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Stamford, 
Conn., preached the dedicatory sermon in the after- 
noon to a crowded house of old acquaintances. The 
Rev. C. C. Creegan, of Syracuse, N. Y., preached the 
evening sermon, ‘‘On the Progress of the Church of 
Christ.” The congregation was even larger than that 
of the afternoon. A symposium on the relation of the 
Christian Church to the nation, home, Sunday-school, 
world, and also its authority, was a marvel of compact 
thought and eloquent expression of ten minutes’ delivery 
on the parts of the Rev. Messrs. Upton (of Norwich), 
Wilson, Cronin, Dalton, Soper, and Lee Duncan. The 
Smyrna quartet, of much local celebrity, and the 
church choir gave excellent expression to reverence, joy, 


J. C. H, 





and praise in sacred song. Deacon Seymour read an 
admirable epitome of church history in relation to the 
reforms of the past fifty years, the church being 
organized in 1802. The Rev. John J. Bond read 
an original poem upon the transit from the Old to the 
New, with fitting spiritual application. The cost of 
addition and repairs, with furniture and decoration, 
amounted to $2,000, upon which a balance of $600 was 
due, which was liberally cancelled, leaving a balance of 
$200 on hand. There was an evident experence of the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit throughout the 
services. The pastor declared the church dedicated to 
the worship of the Triune God, and separated from all 
secular affairs. Both pastor and people are rejoicing, 
and preparing to give thanks during the coming Week 
of Prayer. 


CHURCH STATISTICS. 

The Plenary Council at Balttmore caused to be col- 
lected a very interesting array of statistics disclosing the 
relative growth of the various religious denominations 
in the United States during the last twenty-five years. 
The population during that period has increased from 
81,000,000 to 55,000,000, or at the rate of about seventy- 
five per cent. The Methodists have grown from 8,600,- 
000 to 15,000,000, an increase of seventy-five per cent., 
keeping pace exactly with the increase of population. 
The Presbyterians have grown from 3,600,000 to 5,500, - 
000, a gain of fifty-three per cent., but a decrease of 
twenty-two per cent. when considered relatively. The 
Lutherans show an advance of from 1,250,000 to 2,000, - 
000, sixty per cent.; the Baptists from 8,000,000 to 
12,000,000, fifty per cent.; Congregationalists, 1,413,000 
to 1,800,000, twenty-seven per cent.; the Episcopalians 
from 900,000 to 1,200,000, thirty-two per cent.; the Re- 
formed Churches from 800,000 to 1,200,000, fifty per 
cent.; and Christians from 500,000 to 800,000, sixty per 
cent. The Friends show an absolute decline of sixty 
per cent., from 220,000 to 150,000. The Hebrews show 
a gain of 100 per cent., having increased from 350,000 to 
700,000, In striking contrast with these are the statis- 
tics of the Catholic Church, which show an advance 
from 3,175,000 to 9,500,000, a gain of 200 per cent. 


A RECTOR’S AMBITION. 

Old Trinity Chureh, at Newark, N.J., welcomed its new 
rector, the Rev. J. Saunders Reed, last Sunday. The church 
has always objected to ritualistic practices, and has always 
had a quartet choir. In his sermoa yesterday hesaid: ‘I 
hope to have this, first, a working church ; second, a mis- 
sionary church; third, a poor man’s church; fourth, a 
praising church ; fifth, a reverential church. If I thought 
the vestry and people would not join me in welcoming here 
God’s poor men and women, I would resign at once. In 
what churches to-day do you see the poor people? In ritu- 
alistic churches, and not because they hear better preach- 
ing there, but because they like the service, and feel they 
are welcome there. I hope to make Trinity Church a home 
for them. This should bea praising church. I hope to 
have here very soon a chorus choir, leading the people in 
praising God. No rector would havea right to select four 
persons from the congregation to make the responses in the 
service for you, and there is no more authority for having a 
quartet to do all the singing. Hearty congregational music 
will fill all these pews. Ona recent Sunday I attended &t. 
George’s Church in New York, which a short time ago was 
almost dead. You know how it has been revived. I found 
it crowded. The congregation, led by a surpliced choir of 
men and boys, sang so that I scarcely knew whether I was 
on this earth or not. I could joinin the Te Deum as well as 
the bymns, and I am no vocalist. We want also a reveren- 
tial church. I will tell you of one way in which yoa can 
promote reverence. The Prayer Book calls the offertory the 
devotion of the people. When the offerings are placed on 
the communion table I would like to have you all stand, as 
you certainly would do if I were presenting some gift to 
an earthly ruler for you in your presence. There is no ritu- 
aiistic principle involved in this.” Atthe close of the ser- 
mon he invited the congregation to assist him in forming a 
chorus choir. When the offerings were made nearly all of 
the congregation arose. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—In Boston the old year took its departure and the new 
year began with unusually numerous religious services. At 
Trinity Church a service was held commencing at eleven 
p.M., St. Paul’s and Emmanuel Churches uniting in the serv- 
ices. In the last moments of the year, Dr. Phillips Brooks 
urged the people to make a complete consecration of their 
souls to the Father. The congregation then bowed in silent 
prayer until the stroke of the clock in the chancel, when tha 
bell announced the new year. Prayer, appropriate remarks, 
and a hymn closed the services. The Unitarians held mid- 
day service of half an hour in King’s Chapel, conducted by 
Dr. E. E. Hale and the pastor, Dr. Foote, on the last day of 
the year. Services will be held in this church at noon of 
each Wednesday until Easter. The Lord’s Supper was held 
Wednesday evening in King’s Chapel, and at Dr. Hale’s 
church. Methodist churches held their regular watch- 
meetings. Baptists held a watch-meeting at Tremont Tem- 
ple. At the Holy Crcas Cathedral an elaborate service, in- 
cluding the benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, was 
observed. The New Year’s reception at the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association rooms drew the attendance of very 
large number of ladies and gentlemen in the course of the 
evening. 

—Baptist and Congregational superintendents have formed 
a@ Normal Class which will meet Thursday evenings in Wes 
leyan Hall, the object of which is instruction in the prin 
ciples of teaching. The class is under the direction of tho 
Rey. F. N. Peloubet. Each session will have an address 0 
half an hour, followed by discussions. The following per 
sons have consented to serve the teachers in this Normal 
Class: the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Boston, January 
22, ‘Christ as a Teacher;” Professor W L. Sherwin, of 
Boston, January 29, ‘‘ Method of Instruction by Questions ;”’ 
the Rev. A. E. Winship, of Somerville, February 5, ‘‘ Th 
Art and Philosophy of Teachirg;’’ the Rev. L. G. Barrett 
of Boston, February 12, ‘‘The Teacher in his Claas ;’’ the 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, February 19, ‘‘ Principles of 
Instruction as Applied to the Sunday-School ;” Professor 
J. M. English, of Newton Center, February 26, ‘The 
Teacher’s Pastorate ;’’ the Rey. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of Bos 
ton, March 5, ‘‘ How to make the Lesson most Effective for 
the Conversion of Souls;’’ the Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D 
of Auburndale, March 12, ‘‘ Preparation of the Lesson for 
Teaching.”’ 

—At the Baptist Monday ministers’ meeting of last week 
in Boston, Dr. J. B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an 
address on ‘Eternal Punishment,’’ controverting very 
strongly the arguments by which the Scripture doctrine has 
been opposed. 

—Nearly every sitting in the Old South Church is rented. 
There is still quite a demand for desirable pews, which the 
committee is unable to supply. 

—Portland celebrated the centennial of Methodism, 
December 28, by a meeting inthe City Hall, in which all the 
Methodist churches of the city participated. J. J. Perry, 
Esq., leader of the meeting, presented statistics concerning 
Methodism in that city. The first Methodist service was 
held there September 12, 1793, by Jesse Lee. In 1795 the 
first church was organized, and the first class formed, with 
six members, which at the expiration of nine years had only 
increased to eleven. The first church building was pur- 
chased in 1804. Now the denomination has a membership 
in the city, of 1,345 with 1,640 members of Sunday-school 
Last year they raised $1,350 for missions, $1,650 for other 
benevolent objects, and $13,523 for the support of churches 

—The South Church of Springfield, Mass,, has voted ts 
give the Rev. 8. G. Buckingham, D.D., $2,000 a year for life, 
and to calla colleague. 

—On the last Sunday of 1884 the congregation at Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Mass., contributed a little over $4,000 
to finish paying for $10,000 worth of improvements lately 
made in the church, inciuding a new organ 

—The Rev. Jay N. Taft, who was recently installed pastor 
of the Chestnut Street Congregational Church at Lynn, 
Mass., was ordained a preacher of the Methodist Church, and 
settled at Syracuse, N. Y. This is his first settlement as 
a Congregationalist. 

—Sunday evening, December 28, the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Union of Boston held a special Christmas service, con 
sisting of an attractive musical programme, readings by 
Professor Charles Bickford, and an address by Mr. Baldwin, 
President of the Association, on ‘“‘ Christmas and Its In 
fluence.”” A large audience attended. 

—A recent report of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the State of New Hampshire shows that there have been, 
during the past year, 163 confirmations, and that the net gain 
of communicants has been thirty-nine. 

—At New Bedford, Mass., the Unitarian church recently 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. William J. Potter. Mr. Potter is, with one excep 
tion, the oldest settled pastor in that city. 

—Two years ago a Children’s Christmas Club was organ- 
ized in Portland, Me., and last week its members gave a 
dinner to over 600 of the poor children of that city. 

—lIt has recently been decided by the Board of Council 
that the Framingham (Mass.) Assembly for 1885 shall begin 
July 15 and close July 28. The foundation wails of the new 
Hall of Philosophy are nearly finished. 

—The ‘‘ Annual,” recently published, shows that the Bap- 
tists of Vermont have seven associations, 113 churches, and 
9,326 church members. Nearly all of the churches have 
Sunday-schools, and some of them have two. 

—A new Universalist chapel was dedicated at Somerville, 
Mass., January 1. 

—The old church building of the Second Congregational 
Church of Holyoke, Mass., is being torn down to make way 
for a business block. For the present the society will hold 
Sunday services in the opera-house. They expect to occupy 
their new building about the first of February. 

—The Membership Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Springfield, Mass., recently recommended 
the admission of 141 new members. It is hoped that by the 
end of the month the membership will reach 600. 

—This winter the seventh annual conrse of lectures on 
‘* Practical Ethics ” will be given in Norcross Hall, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
The first lecture was on January 1, by the Rev. Edward A 
Horton, on ‘‘ Resolutions—-A New Year’s Outlook.” It is 
to be followed on successive Thursday evenings, by Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., *‘ Benevolence ;” the Rev. Frederic Court- 
ney, ‘‘ Reverence ;’? Hon. Charles W. Slack, ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Press ;’’ the Rev. Pitt Dillingham, ‘‘ A Business Man’s 
Conscience ;’’ Theodore W. Fisher, M.D., ““A Sound Mind 
in a Sound Body ;’’ the Rev. Reuen Thomas, “‘ Earnestness :”’ 
the Rev. Orrin P. Gifford, ‘‘ Purity ;’? Henry A. Clapp, 
“* Amusements ;’”? Wm. H. Baldwin, *‘ The Moral Welfare of 
Young Men.”’ 

—On the last day of 1884 the Union Congregational 
Church of Marlboro’, Mass., wnich is 218 years old, celebrat 
ed the entire removal of aheayy debt that has burdened it 
for years, 
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Christ Church parish of New Haven, Conn., are about 

to purchase property to be used as a rectory for the church. 

—St. Ann’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Philadelphia 

bave organized a new mission, at present worshiping in a 
all. 

—The School for Christian Workers at Springfield, Mass., 

has been incorporated. The recitations began January 5. 

—The First Congregational Church Sunday-School of 

Lynn, Mass., observed their sixty-seventh anniversary last 
week. 

—A surpliced choir has been introduced at St. John’s 
hurch, Newport, R. I. Jt was a surprise to many of the 
ommunicants of the church. 

—The Universalist church at Shoreham, Vt., was entirely 

destroyed by fire last week ; loss, $10,000 ; no insurance. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


—Revival services began January 4 in the Seventh Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York City. 

—There has been a division in St. John’s Lutheran Church 
at Syracuse, N. Y., for some time past. The discontented 
members now withdraw, forming a new congregation. 
They have purchased an old church building. 

The Court Street Methodist Episcopal Church at Utica, 
N. Y., has paid its entire debt of $6,000, The Chapel of the 
(sood Shepherd at Utica, N. Y., will hereafter be known as 
a Mission of Grace Church of that city. 

—The appeal in behalf of the poor of the city of Troy has 
heen responded to most generously. A citizens’ committee 
meet each day to hear applicants and distribute supplies. 
From $20,000 to $25,000 is due the city from liquor sellers, 
and itis expected that this amount will be placed to the 
credit of the relief committee. 

—A memorial tablet, in memory of the Rev. Dr. V. R. 
Hotchkiss, for over twenty years pastor of the Washington 
Street Baptist Church of Buffalo, N. Y., was unveiled Janu- 
ary 4. Dr. Hotchkiss died January 4, 1882. 

It is expected that the Rev. Charles B. Smyth will be 
force] to resign from the United Presbyterian Church at 
Harlem, N. Y., as the church has elected trustees who are 
opposed to Mr. Smyth’s pastorate. The friends of Mr. 
Smyth in the congregation have presented him with a 
purse. 

The First Baptist Church at Norwich, N. Y., has been 
thoroughly renovated, and will shortly be rededicated. 

The sixty-second anniversary of the Reformed Church 
Sabbath-School at Schuylerville, N. Y., was celebrated 
December 28. Extra religious services are being held in 
the Methodist, Baptist, and Reformed churches. 

—An attempt was made to destroy Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Albany, N. Y., by fire. While a num- 
ber were in the church, on the evening of December 30, mak- 
ing preparations for a Christmas festival, the rector was at- 
tracted to the schoolroom by smoke. He found a gas jet 
bent back so the flame came in contact with the plastering 
of the walls, while stairs, door, window-frames, and the 
walls were smeared with red paint. A boy, sixteen years 
old, was found in the recess under the stairs, He confessed 
that he had attempted to fire the building. 

—The Rev. Mr. Kimball makes an appeal to the general 
public for funds, food, and clothing to be distributed among 
the poor of New York City. The donations should be sent 
to No. 4 City Hal!, New York. 

—The examiner of buildings of New York City has eon- 
demned as unsafe the Allen Street Presbyterian Chureh. 
Repairs are ordered to be made at once. 

—A new departure is about to be made by the congrega- 
tion of the Hebrew Temple Beth Elohim, at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
by the admission of female members. The committee re- 
port favorably for the new inauguration, and it is expected 
that the congregation will yote in favor of the acceptance of 
their report. This is one of the most prosperous Hebrew 
temples in Brooklyn, and the innovation dates a new era in 
the history of Judaism. 

—The American Bible Society has been forced, for the 
second time during the year, to draw on its principal. The 
managers disposed of $40,000 worth of New York City seven 
percent. bonds. At the office of the general manager the 
Secretary said: ‘‘Contributions for the distribution of the 
Scriptures in destitute parts were never needed more ur- 
gently than now. The demands upon us are growing with 
each year, and of Jate we have been obliged to meet them 
with a diminished income. We have had to keep a large 
part of our forces of Colporteurs or distributing agents, of 
whom there are now about 275 at work in the South, South- 
west, and Northwest. This work is done by worthy men, 
usually theologieal students or old mimisters. Wepay them 
each $1.25 a day and their expenses. They sell Bibles and 
Testaments where they can, but often at half the cost of 
publication or less, and in really deserving cases the books 
are given away. The cost of such distribution in this 
country amounts to more than $100,000 a year, and the work 
abroad costs $150,000. We supply the Scriptures, in cheap 
form, in fifteen different languages. Colporteurs are em- 
ployed only where we have no regular ucpaid auxiliaries, 
such as church, tract, and mission societies, and other vol- 
untary helpers. The greatest destitution is im the South, 
among the freedmen, and it is with that section that we are 
just now most seriously concerned. We send menalso into 
the newly settled country of the Northwest, where our for- 
eign editions are in demand. By our last report it will be 
seen that while our receipts, including book sales, legacies, 
donations, and rentals, were $640,000, our expenses were 
$762,000. That forced our first sale of securities. We printed 
last year 1,670,164 copies, and imported enough others to 
make a total of more than 2,000,000 copies. Our agents 
visited 1,217,215 families, finding 150,067 without tbe Script- 
ures, They supplied 101,489 families and 67,492 individuals. 
We had last year 418 colporteurs at work in 29 States and 
Territories, besides about 1,300 canvassing and distributing 
auxiliaries. Expenses were of course large. We anticipated 
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as much, and issued a general circular asking for contribu- 
tions of money. The responses were disappointing. We 
must have money or curtail the work, and we feel that we 
are going on under light expense considering what is done. 
Of course we could send these securities, which are very 
valuable, toa broker, but we prefer to let Mr. Muller sell 
them for us, in the hope that, under the circumstances, they 
may yield a fraction, perhaps, above the current price for 
them.”’ 

-—The First Presbyterian Church at Peekskill, N. Y., has 
just completed anew and handsome chapel at a cost of 
about $6,000. The opening services were held on the last 
night of the old year. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Sisterhood of St. John the 
Baptist has secured a lot at Avenue C and Fourth Street, 
New York, on which they will build a church to be under 
the care of Fathers Dodd and Huntington, the only two 
members of the Order of the Holy Cross in this country. 

—The members of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., have decided to wipe out a 
debt of $11,000, which the church has carried since 1548. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Chapel on Eighth Street, near 
Seventh Avenue, Bruvoklyn, N. Y., which has been erected 
through the efforts of the members of the Hanson VPlace 
Church, was dedicated December 28. Thelot was purchased 
for $1,000, and $11,000 were expended in erecting and furnish- 
irg this tasteful brick chapel. The Rev. T. M. Foster has 
been secured as pastor. The dedicatory services were most 
interesting, the principal address being made by the Rey. 
Dr. Buckley. A small amount is due on the chapel, and it 
is expected that this obligation will be met at once. 

—The trouble between the vestry of Church of the Media- 
tor, corner of Ormond Place and Jefferson Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the trustees of the proposed Baptist organization, 
bas been carried into the courts. The Baptist people, who pro- 
pose to call the Rev. Emory J. Haynes as pastor, purchased the 
building from the vestry of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
paying $1,500 in checks and assuming a mortgage of $14,000. 
When the time of paymont arrived, the payment had been 
stopped, for some reason notmade public; the vestry again 
took possession of the building, which was being altered to 
meet the requirements of the new congregation, and would 
not allow the workmen to enter. Since then the Baptists 
have obtained possession without the aid of the courts, and 
at present writing ‘hold the fort.’’ The case will be tried 
during the present week. 

—The Rev. Dr. Noah Hunt Schenck, rector of St. Ann’s 
Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on Sunday 
morning, January 4, aged fifty-mine years. Dr. Schenck 
has been ill for about three weeks, and although but slight 
hopes have been entertained of his recovery for the past 
week, his demise was not expected so scon; the cause of 
death was gangrene, resulting from an improperly treated 
corn on his left foot. Dr. Schenck was one of the most pop- 
ular clergymen in Brooklyn, and deservecily so. His parish 
was the city as regards the interest and care bestowed 
on the poor. He was at the head and front of every 
work in which his people were interested, and his death 
leaves a vacancy that it will take years to fill. Dr. Schenck 
assumed the charge of St. Ann’s parish in 1867, the same 
year that the foundation for the present church was laid, 
and no clond has ever shadowed his ministry, and to many 
of his people the blow will be as heavy as though a father 
er a brotber had been removed. St. Ann’s is the oldest 
Protestant Episcopal parish in Breoklyn, having been or- 
ganized in 1777. 

—The thirty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
John D. Wells, of the South Third Street Presbyterian 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., was celebrated January 4, 

—The Rev. W. Hay Aitkin, who has been conducting re- 
vival services in London, bas accepted an invitation to con- 
duct similar services in the Protestant Episcopal churches 
in New York and Brooklyn in the spring. 

—The final reports of the contributions received for the 
Hospital fund not being made, the full amount contributed 
is not known; it is thought that the total amount will be 
larger than that of last year. 

—Anniversary exercises were held in the Cremorne Mig- 
sion, West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, on the evening 
of January 4 

—The Baptist church at Babylon, L. I., N. Y., is divided 
in consequence of a disagreement between the former pas- 
tor and trustees of the church. The pastor resigned, and 
then asked for aletter of dismissal for himself and wife. 
These letters were refused. A stormy time followed, but 
finally good counsel prevailed, and pastor and people parted 
in comparative peace. The difficulty has caused a breach 
in the membership of the church, and many of the most 
substantial members have withdrawn to unite with other 
denominations. 

—Benson Memorial Presbyterian Church at Fox Chase, 
Pa., was dedicated last week. The church has a seating 
capacity for 300 persons It contains a study, lecture- 
room, and room for the infant classes. It is one of the 
prettiest churches in that part of the country. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the Church of the Epiphany 
of Philade.phia w2s celebrated December 28. 

—The Rey. C. 8. Van Cleve, of the Newark Conference, 
on December 28 preached his semi-centennial sermon at 
Peapack, N. J., where he is now pastor. He preached from 
the text, ‘‘ It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion,that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners.”’ 

—The new chapel of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia was occupied for the first time last Sunday. The 
new church will be completed some time during the coming 
summer. When completed, the church and chapel will have 
cost $120,000. 

—Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania, has issued an appeal to 
the Sunday-schools of his diocese for offerings for the Shel- 
tering Arms. 
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THE WEST, 


—A revival is being most successfully conducted at Hills 
borough, Ill. 

—A new Methodist church was recently dedicated at La- 
fayette, Ind. 

—Revival services, under the care of the Rey. Thomas Har 
rison, are in progress at the Ada Street Methodist Church 
at Chicago, Ill. . 

—The wife of Bishop Warren gave $100,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Denver University, on condition that $50,000 
should be raised in addition from other sources. Recently 
alarge meeting was held in the First Baptist Church in 
Denver, at which $20,000 were subscribed to the University 
fund. 

—It is ramored that a Methodist seminary will be estab 
lished at Dubuque, Iowa, as an auxiliary to the one at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

THE SOUTH, 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Brambleton, Va., 
has just received 300 volumes for its Sunday-school library, 
a silver communion service, and a Bible and hymn-bvook 
for the pulpit, all the gift of a New York gentleman. 

—The ceremonies attending the consecration of the newly 
elected Bishop of Maryland, Dr. William Paret, will be held 
January §, at the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D.C. Bishops Lee, of Delaware, Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
apd Howe, of Central Pennsylvania, will take part in the 
consecration. Bishop Paret will consecrate the Church of 
the Epiphany in about ten days after his own consecration. 

—Revival services, under the charge of the Rav. Dwight 


L. Moody, began at Richmond, Va., January 4. The ser 
vices, mornIng and evening, were wel attended. As soon 


as he arrived in the city Mr. Moody denied the statements 
that had been made accusing him of cepersing thenames of 
Lee and Jackson; that he considered these men types ot 
Christian manhood. 


MINISTERIAL PERSCGNALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—William Sewall, pastor of the church at South Royalton, Vt., 
has received a call to the church at Durham, Conn. 

—Robert C. Bell, pastor of the church at Broad Brook, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—Samuel D. Gaylord, pastor of Olivet Church at Bridgeport, 
Conn., died December 31, aged fifty-two y ears. 

—I. L. Corning has accepted a call to the church at Terre 
Haute, Ind. He will enter upon his duties January 18, 

—Theodore R. Bacon preached his farew 2ll sermon as pastor 
of Dwight Place Church at New Haven, Co in , December 29. 

—F. W. Gunsaulus, of Newtonville, Mass., has received a call 
to the First Reformed Church at Albany, N. Y. 

—Samuel PD. Gaylord, pastor of Olivet Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn., died December 30. 

—Charles F. Thwing, of the North Avenue Church, Cambridge, 
Mass., has received a call to the presidency of Grinnell College, 
Iowa 

—Edmund C. Ingalls was installed pastor of the First Congre 
gational Church of Saco, Me., December 30. 

—Jay N. Taft was installed pastor of the Chestnut Street 
Chureh, Lynn, Mass., December 30. 

—Henry N. Kinney was installed pastor of the chureh at Win 
stead, Conn., last week. 

—J G. Willis has closed his connection with the Lauesville 
Church, Gloucester, Mass. 

—I. L. Beeman has assumed the pastorate of the Congrega 
tional church at Williamsburg, Mass. 

—Edward L. Chute, of the Pilgrim Church, Duxbury, Mass., 
has received a call to Northboro’. 

—Jobn Cowan, pastor of the churches at Essex Center and 
Essex Junction, Vt., has accepted acall to Chester. 

BAPTIST. 


—H. H. Peabody, of Rome, N. Y., ha’ received a call to the 
church at New Britain, Conn. 

—J. W. Richardson, of New London, Conn., has recelved a cal! 
to the church at Waterbury, Conn. 

—S. V. Marsh, of Holmesburg, Pa, has accepted a call to 
Citra, Fla. 

—K. M. Levy has resigned the pastorate of the Berean Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Francis Bellamy, of Little Falls, N. Y., has acceped a call to 
the Dearborn Street Church, Roxbury, Mass. 

—James K. Ewer will soon remove to Concord, N. H., to as- 
sume charge of the Pleasant Street Baptist Church. 

—Dr. Osborne, of North Adams, Mass., has accepted a call to 
Albion, N. Y. 

—Herbert Tilden, of Chesterville, Me., has accepted a call to 
Oldtown. 

—William P. Bartlett has accepted a call to Campton Village, 
N.H. 

—Mr. Gussman, of Essex, Vt., has accepted a call to a church 
in Connecticut. 

—J. H. Richardson, of New London, has received a call to 
Waterbury, Conn. 

F, H. Cooper was installed pastor of the church in Cromwell 

Conn., last week. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—Arthur A. Brooks, of Worcester, Mass., will be installed 
pastor of the church at Greenfield, Mass., during the present 
month. 

—George C. Cressy, a graduate of Yale and Andover Theolog 
ical Seminary, has received a call to the Unitarian church at 
Bangor, Me. 

—W, M. Kimmell, of Barre, Vt., hus resigned to go to Rock 
land, Me. 

—H. Ashton, of Redding, Conn., will go to a church at Reno, 
Nev. 

—W. H. Ruby, of Norton, Mass., has received a call to Houl- 
ton, Me. 

EPISCOPAL, 

M. H. Bailey, a*sistant rector at St. John's Church, Water 
bury, Conn., has received a call to Trinity Church at Branford. 
Conn 

—William T. Leacock, formerly rector of Christ Church at 
New Orleans, La., died at Beauvoir, Miss., December 28. 

—W. A. Holbrooke, of Newark, N. J., has received a call to 
Trinity Church at Woodbridge, N. J. 
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CONVENTIONALITY. 


The Chicago ‘‘ Current” has a suggest- 
ive word or two on the conventionality of 
would-be unconventional folks : 

‘Colonel Ingersoll steps from the box 
office of some great public hall with his 
pocketbook filled with the proceeds of one 
of his lectures. He has told the audience 
that the Christian religion must go. It is 
a conventionality—good enough once, not 
now. He has proved it with joke on 
joke, Ossa on Pelion. So rich was his wit 
that he has twice as much money as he 
expected. ‘’Sdeath!’ exclaims he, re- 
ferring to the overthrow of heaven, ‘ I’ve 
made enough extra to rig the folks out 
pretty well for Christmas !—a devout 
Christian, you see! He gets captured in 
Anatolia. ‘ Down with the dog of a Chris 
tian !’ cry the Turks—and so the Colo- 
nel goes to his death, a follower of the 
Man of Nazareth. It takes more than a 
word to destroy the vestiges of a religion. 
I saw the loafers, communists, tramps, 
musicians, and orators marching through 
the streets of Chicago, Thanksgiving Day, 
with a black flag and ated flag. In front 
of some especially fine house they would 
hoot exceptionally loud. Now, was not 
the idea supremely conventional ? Here 
were men with murder and envy in their 
hearts, protesting against every single con- 
ventionality of existence, and yet they 
were acting in the most conventional way. 
The day was truly miserable. The mot 
ley host had better been warm in their 
But no! they must march, 
according to the laws laid down by Her- 
bert Spencer in the ‘ Origin of Ceremo- 
mes.’ They must pay out good beer- 
money for flags and flag staves, following 
all the conventionalities of the pirates, 
prelates, and kings who have gone before 
them. As though they were entering 
Rome after wars against the world, they 
must have the strains of the triumphal 
trump. With a brass band they bawled 
for bread—not bread in loaves, dear 
reader, but in the abstract. 

‘ Why should people who desire to burn 
and pillage, and who mean to give no 
quarter—why should they have spent 
their last cent and caught their deaths a 
cold marching in the streets while their 
wives and landladies were keeping their 
dinners waiting for them? Simply be- 
cause it was the conventional thing to do. 
The shade satisfied them; the substance 
could be spared. Society was overturoed 
—let it go! Every man of them was a 
hero, and would be so entered on the rec 
ords of the revolution. But it takes more 
than a word to annibilate civilization.” 


beer saloons. 


HOW TO SAY BITTER THINGS. 


This is the way in which Mr. Robert 
Burdette, the genial humorist, crushes his 
journalistic enemies : 

‘*Let me tell you*how I write mean 
letters and bitter editorials, my boy. 
Some time, when a man has pitebed into 
me and cut me up rough, and I want to 
pulverize him, and wear his gory scalp at 
my girdle, and hang his hide on my fenc:, 
I write the letter or editorial that is to do 
the business. I write something that will 
drive sleep from his eyes and peace from 
his soul for six weeks. Oh, I do hold him 
over a slow fire and roast him! Gall and 
aquafortis drip from my blistering pen. 
Then, I don’t mail the letter and I don't 
print the editorial. There's always plenty 
of time to crucify a man. The vilest 
criminal is entitled to a little reprieve. I 
put the manuscript away in a drawer. 
Next day I look at it. The ink is cold; 
I read it over and say: I don’t know 
about this. There's a good deal of blud- 
geon and bowie-knife journalism in that. 
I'll hold it over a day longer. The next 
day I read it again. I laugh, and say: 
Pshaw ! and I can feel my cheeks getting 
a little hot. The fact is, I am ashamed | 
ever wrote it, and hope that nobody has 
seen it, and 1 have half forgotten the ar- 
ticle or Jetter that filled my soul with rage. 
I haven't been hurt, I haven t hurt any 
body, and the world goes right along, 
making twenty-four hours a day as usual, 
and I am all the happier. Try it, my 
boy.” 


HALF A MILLON FOR A PAR OF 
BOOTS. 


A Southern paper gives an amusing il- 
lustration of the value of Confederate 
money in war times : 

In the last few weeks of the war a Con- 
federate, serving under Lee, wrote home 
to his father that he was almost bare- 
footed, and completely discouraged. As 
soon as the old man received the letter he 
mounted his mule and set off ata gallop, 
but was soon halted by an acquaintance, 
who called out; 

“Tello! Has there been 
fight ’” 

‘* Not as I’ve heard of ; but I’ve got a 
letter from Cyrus.” 

‘* What does Cyrus say ?” 

‘‘}fe’s out o’ butes, and clean discour 
aged.” 

‘‘ And where ye going ”” 

‘Down to Abner Smith’s to borry 
$700,000 to send to Cyrus to get a cheap 
pair of shoes, and we're going to write him 
a long, long letter, and send him a box o’ 
pills, and teil him to hang on to the last ; 
for if Cyrus gets low-spirited and begins 
to let go, the infernal Yanks will be riding 
over us afore we kin back a mule outer 
the barn.” 

‘That's so—that’s so!’ nodded the 
other. ‘‘I kin let you have the money 
myself, as well as not. I was saving up 
to buy three plugs o’ tobacker and a box 
o’ matches all to once, but the army 
musn't go barefut wheh it only takes 
$700,000 to $800,000 to buy a purty good 
pair o’ shoes,” 


another 


HOW TO GET TO SLEEP. 


It is generally true that public speakers 
are more afflicted with insomnia than most 
people. A New York newspaper man 
lately asked Mr. John B. Gough, usually 
one of the most excilable of nervous 
sleepers, how after one of his lectures he 
managed to obtain sleep. He replied : 
“On returning to my room I begin read 
ing some interesting book, and in this 
manner fill my mind with other thoughts, 
and then 1 can sleep.” Public speakers 
find it very difficult to stop thinking after 
they have stopped preaching. Old Lyman 
Beecher, father of the Brooklyn orator, 
had a Joad of sand in his cellar, and after 
evening prayer he shoveled it from one 
side to the other, and by this exercise 
toned down the fever of the brain, often 
finishing by playing the violin, which was 
one of his accomplishments. Bodily ex 
ercise is certainly very eflicacious under 
such circumstances. Tersistent insomnia 
isone of the first signs of insanity, and 
hence should at once call for treatment. 
As men advance in life, napsin the day- 
time become very useful. I know one 
brain-worker who takes two or three, and 
also sleeps well at night. 
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A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON, 
BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lonp Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
Globe &8vo, $1.50 


“A kaleidoscope of lovely, wise, and humorous 
fragments is constantly shi. ting before my imind’s 
eye, and itry to piece them iato a whole, and re- 
read the noble work. . . . The play is instinct 
with dramatic life, and is as various as Shake- 
speare.”—[G. H. Lewes. 

“Lord Tennyson’s poem is a masterly work, 
dramatically strong, and no doubt historically cor 
rect. A Becket was an intriguing priest, but his 
personal ambition went hand-in-hand with the 
temporal interests of the Churvh. . . How 
grandly and with what dramatic force Lord Tenuy 
son has set forth the martyrdom,everybody will read 
in the new book that will soon be in everyvody’s 
hand.”—{Joseph Hatton, in Christian Union. 


THE NEW COMMENTARY ON JOB. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix 
By the Rev. H. B. Davipson, D.D., LLD., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Ex 
egesis in the New College, Edin 
burgh. Feap, Svo, $1.25. 

“Itisa work of the highest order; at the same 
time as easy furan ordinary English reader to use 
as for the deep scholar. . .. No one who wishes the 
best, the most temperate, the most intelligible, and 
the inost instructive work on the subject, can well 
uo without it ’—(Independent. 

“ Will probably be the standard work on Job. P 
The Book of Job witbholds its secret from those 
who are unwilling to take trouble. It is easy to 
write wzsthetic essays upon it, but not so to acquaint 
one’s self with the many peculiar features of this 

randest specimen of the Hebrew philosophy.” 
T. K Cheyne, in The Academy. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A New Book by President Porter. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, 


Theoretical and Practical. By Noan Por 
TER, J).D., LL.D., President of Yale College 


Author of ‘The Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” ‘** Books and Reading,” et 
ete. One vol.. 8vo 33.00, 
President Porter’s book has a wider scope than 
most similar treatises have allowed themselves, but 
the increased attention given of late to this study 


and the remarkable quickening of thought con e 
quent upon the publication by several very able 
writers, of views more orless at variance with the 
lon stablished principles of moral science, have 
rendered necessary afuller and more complete dis 
cuask of a number of topics In every respect 
Presijtent Porter’s work is abreast of the time, and 
it leaves no controverted point undefended. 


From Sacred and 

EGYPT AND BABYLON, "= Secred and 

3y GEORGE Raw ineon, Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. One vol.,12mo. S1.50 





Professor Rawlinson has written nothing more 
instructive and significant than this little book, 
which takes up consecutively every reference to 
Egypt and Babylon in the Old Testament, illustrat 
ing and filling out the Scripture accounts from pro 
fane sources. The confirmation of the historical 
accuracy of the Liblical narrative is most striking 


EVE'S DAUGHTERS; or, COMMON 
SENSE FOR MAID, WIFE, AND 


MOTHER By Marion Harianp, Author 


of “Common Sense in the 







Household Series,’ etc. One yol., 12mo. 
$1.50, 
“It is needful, and will be useful as coming from 


a woman who knows what she is talking about.” 
—|Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 07 
will be sent, post-free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York 
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“4 bine instruction with cure. Circulars aud in 
formation mailed free. Address 
“School for Invalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn 


~nose answering an Advertisement wits 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher oy stating ‘hat they saw ths 
AdAwartdcomaan. 47 8 Anedetacs UMteten. 
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4ABINET.® 


4G) ® 


22 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK, 


Magazine iv: Floriculture for Jmateurs 


Which is Entirely Disassociated with any Florist’s, Seedsman’s, or Nurseryman’s Interests. 
FOR THIRTEEN YE RS this popular Magazine of Floriculture and Domestic Arts has maintained a prominent 


ies, and never with more credit to itself than now. Giving more space to the treatment of 


Floriculture for Amateurs than any other publication, it accompanies its text with several illustrations in every number. showing 
the shape and appearance of plants and flowers described. During 1884, there were over 140 different articles on plants and 


flowers, accompanied by over 40 illustrations. 


While aiming to present information in popular language, it strives to have 


every statement scientifically accurate—useful for ee guidance ; worth preserving for reference at any future time. 
IF YOU LOVE FLOWERS 214 love to cultivate them in the window-garden, in the conservatory, or in the 
out-door garden, the FLoraL CaBINET will bring, every month in the year, facts which will interest and aid you to attain 


more satisfactory results. 


In its Literary Departments, the intention is to give only such matter as will educats, improve, and cheer. 

In its Illustrated Articles in the Departments of Domestic Arts, Mothers, Wives, Sisters and Daughters will find, every 
month, valuable directions for executing new and practical designs for decorative work. Domestic Economies have regular 
attention under various headings, and it is confidently asserted that every number contains enough useful knowledge for 


house-keepers to repay a full year’s sub 


scription. 


The publishers send, without extra cost for postage or packing, a most attractive Seed or Bulb premium to every yearly 


subscriber tor 1885, who requests it whe 


n subscribing. 


Tbe subscription price is $1.25 per year, which includes any one of the premiums. Single numbers 12 cents 


A sample number with tull details of premiums, 6 cents, if this publication is mentioned. 


Great opportunity to make money 


among your own neighbors, in cash commissions, which the publishers pay. Ask for te:ms to club raisers when yon send for 


sample number. Address, 





THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 22 Vesey Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE VALUE OF VIVISECTION. 

So much has been said by tender- 
hearted and well-meaning people of the 
horrors of vivisection, that it is well to 
give a fair hearing to what there is to 
advance on the other side. A  distin- 
guished medical man and F.R.S. writes 
to the London *‘ Times ”: 

‘““ While the Bishop of Oxford and Pro- 
fessor Ruskin were, on somewhat intan- 
gible grounds, denouncing vivisection at 
Oxford last Tuesday afternoon, there sat 
atone of the windows of the Hospital for 
Epilepsy and Paralysis, in Regent’s Park, 
in a invalid chair, propped up with pil- 
lows, pile and careworn, but with a hope- 
ful smile on his face, a man who could 
have spoken a really pertinent word upon 
the subject, and told the right reverend 
prelate and great art critic that he owed 
his life, and ‘his wife and children their 
rescue from bereavement and penury, to 
come of these experiments on living 
animals which they }so roundly con- 
demned.” 

The case alluded to was a remarkable 
operation in brain surgery. The patient 
was afflicted with tumor in the brain. 
Hitherto it has been impossible to locate 
the exact position of the tumor before 
death, or to do anything to relieve the 
patient from the terrible sufferings which 
can end oaly in death. But by a long 
series of delicate and careful experiments 
on animals, Professor Ferrier has learned 
iow to interpret the palsies and convul- 
sive movements of the patient so as to 
deduce exactly the position in the brain 
of the tumor. ‘“ Another series of experi- 
men!s on living animals, undertaken by 
Professors Ferrier and Yeo, have proved 
that through our power of localizing brain 
lesions we may “open a gateway for their 
removal or relief. The old notion that 
the brain is an inviolable organ, with nolt 

tangere for its motto—a mysterious and 
secluded oracle of God that simply falls 
down and dies wheaits fane is desecrated 
by iutrusioa—has been dissipated by these 
experiment 3: and we now know that under 
punciilious antiseptic precautions the 
brain, in the lower animals at any rate, 
may be submitted to various operative 
procedures without risk to life or fear of 
permanent injury. Emboldened by this 
knowledge, Dr. Hughes Bennett devised 
a way of helping bis patient, whose disease 
he had diagnosed with such remarkable 
exactitude, and gave him oae chance, if 
he had the courage to embrace it, of 
saving his Jife and recovering his health. 

‘ The patient had the position in which 
he stood faithfully explained tohim. He 
was told that he labored under a malady 
which medicines were powerless to touch, 
and that if left unassisted he must die in a 
few months at latest,after prolonged suffer- 
ings similiar to those which had already 
brought him to the verge of exhaustion, 
and which could be only partially allevi- 
ated by drugs; but that one outlet of 
escape, narrow and dangerous, but still 
an outlet, was open to him, in a operation 
of a formidable nature and never before 
performed on a human being, under which 
be might, perhaps, siak and die, but 
from which he might, perhaps, obtain 
complete relief. The man, who had 
faith in his doctor and no fine-spuan scruples 
about availing himself of the results of 
vivisectional discoveries, eagerly chose 
the operation. On the 25th ultimo, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Godlee, surgeon to University 
College Hospital, in the midst of an 
earnest and anxious band of medical men, 
made an opening in the scalp, skull, and 
brain membranes of this man at the point 
where Dr. Hughes Bennett had placed his 
divining finger, the point corresponding 
with the convolution where he declared 
the peccant body to be, and where, sure 
enough, it was discovered. In the sub- 

‘tance of the brain, exactly where Dr. 
Hughes Bennett had predicted, a tumor 
the size of a walnut was found—a tumor 
which Mr. Godlee removed without diffi- 
culty. The man is now convalescent, 
having never had a bad symptom, and 
full of gratitude for the relief afforded 





him. He has been snatched from the 
grave and from much suffering, and 
there is a good prospect that he will be 
restored to a life of comfort and useful 
ness. In that case he will be a living 
monument of the value of vivisection. 
The medical profession will declare with 
one voice that he owes h's life to Ferrier’s 
experiments, without which it would have 
been impossible to localize his malady or 
attempt its removal, and that his case 
opens up new and far-reaching vistas of 
hopefulness in brain-surgery. Many men 
and women henceforth, there is 
reason to anticipate, be saved from pro- 
longed torture and death by a kind of 
treatment that has been made practicable 
by the sacrifice, under an:esthetics, of a 
few rabbits and monkeys.” 
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A MAIDEN SPEECH. 

An English exchange relates the follow- 
ing amusing anecdote of the late Mr. 
James Johnston, who was once a member 
of Parliament : 

“On his first taking his seat in the House 
he was said to have framed a ‘maiden’ 
speech, in the course of which he expected 
to rival Demosthenes ; but it so happened 
that, though the speech was transferred 
from his head to the lining of his hat, yet 
the perspicuity of utterance fled. He 
rose, essayed to speak, but in vaia; and 
he reseated himself in silent dismay, with- 
out articulating a word. The members 
of the Eccentrics’ Club, of which Mark 
Supple was the Chairman, taking advan- 
tage of this unfortunate failure, caused 
papers to be printed, circulated, and, as 
was then the fashion in London, cried 
through the streets of Westminster and 
the city, on the top of which appeared in 
large type, ‘The Maiden Speech of James 
Johnston, Esq., M.P. for Sandwich, as 
delivered, yesterday in Parliament.’ The 
rest of the paper was blank. The wife 
of the honorable gentleman heard the out- 
cry as she sat at her window in Great 
George Street, and, exulting in the conse- 
quence and popularity of her husband, 
instantly called for her footman, and de- 
sired he would purchase some of the papers 
of the poor man in the street. He having 
obeyed her commands, immediately pre- 
sented them to the lady, who, on viewing 
the blank paper, exclaimed with great 
violence, ‘Why, Richard, you are a fool ; 
you have brought nothing!’ ‘No, my 
lady,’ dryly replied the servant, ‘it is my 
master, for he said nothing.’” 


A BOY OF LITTLE FAITH. 

A good story at the expense of ‘‘ natur- 
al” bone-setters is related by the ‘‘, White 
hall Review.” It occurred in the North 
of Scotland, where a certain self-taught 
practitioner had acquired wealth and local 
fame. A country lad residing a few 
miles off had got his leg hurt at one of the 
local factories, and had been treated for 
some time by the local medical men with- 
out any good result. His mother, who 
had great faith in the neighboring bone- 
setter, wanted the lad to go to him, which 
he declined, preferring, as he said, the 
“‘reg'lar faculty.” Eventually, however, 
his mother’s persuasions prevailed, and 
he agreed to allow himself to be taken to 
see Danie] R., the bone-setter. A bed for 
the invalid was extemporized on a cart, 
and, accompanied by his anxious mother, 
he was, after a rather painful journey, 
taken to the town where the bone-setter 
resided. The leg was duly examined, 
and it was found necessary to haul it very 
severely, in order, as the bone-setter said, 
“‘to get the bone in.” The lad was liber- 
al with his screams while this was going 
on, but eventually the bone was *‘ got in,” 
and he was told to go home and in a few 
days he would be all right and fit for his 
work. He was lifted up on the cart again, 
and, with his mother seated beside him, 
set off for home. ‘Didn't Danny do the 
thing well ?” said the joyous old lady. 
‘* Yes, he did, mother,” said the lad, ‘‘ but 
I was na sica fool as gie him the sair 
leg!” The ‘“‘reg’lar faculty” will, we 


| have no doubt, appreciate the story. 


: MAGAZINE 


Foreign Literature, Science, ald Art 
1885—41st YEAR. 


The Foreign Magazines embody the most scholarly, vigorous, 
and searching thought of the age. Through the medium of these 
periodicals the best work of the great authors of Europe passes, as a 
rule, before it is finally put into book-form. It is the aim of the 
Eciectic MAGAZINE to select and reprint all the representative arti- 
cles thus given to the world, 

The plan of the Ecircric includes Science, Essays, Reviews, 
Biographical Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, 
Travels, Poetry, and Short Stories. 

Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, deal- 
ing with current home books, Foreign Literary Notes, Science 
and Art, summarizing briefly the new discoveries and achievements 
in this field, and consisting of choice extracts from new books and 
foreign journals. The subjoined lists exhibit the principal sources 
whence the material is drawn, and the names of some of the leading 
authors whose articles may be expected to appear : 


PERIODICALS. AUTHORS. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, ALFRED TENNYSON, 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
WESTMINISTER REVIEW, PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, RICH. T. PROCTOR, B.A , 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.8., 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, DR. W. B. CARPENTER, 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY, E. B. TYLOR, 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, PROFESSOR OWEN, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, FE. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
TEMPLE BAR, THOMAS HUGHES, 
BELGRAVIA, ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, 
GOOD WORDS, WILLIAM BLACK, 
LONDON SOCIETY, MRS. OLIPHANT, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
THE SPECTATOR, CARDINAL MANNING, 
THE ACADEMY, MISS THACKERAY, 
THE ATHENAUM, THOMAS HARDY, 
NATURE, ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

ETC., ETC. ETC., ETC. 
The aim of the Ectectic is to be instructive and not sensational, and it 

commends itself particularly to all intelligent and thoughtful readers who desire 
instruction as well as entertainment. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
The Eclectic comprises each year two large volumes of over 1,700 pages. 


Each of these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the 
attraction of the magazine. 


KCLECTIC(=* 














TERMS.—Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; five copies, 
$20. Trial subscription for three months, $1. The ECLECTIC and any 
$4 magazine, $8. Postage free. 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


23 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Greal Family Magazine 


For the Pastor, 


The Teacher, The Parent. 














q Pure, Wholesome, and Entertaining, 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., 
Editor. 





_ FRANK LESLIE’S SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
is the only publication of its kind in the coun- 
try. Its position is both strong and unique. 
It offers to every member of every family a 
large variety of pure, wholesome, and ele- 
vating reading, free from any sectarian or 
roselyting tendencies. Stories, Sketches, 
’0ems, by the best writers, and Sermons and 
Lectures by its ee and eloquent 
Editor, make up in each issue a table of con- 
tents of unsurpassed richness and variety. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE is now publishing a series of valuable and interesting 
articles upon 


Representative Religious Journals and Journalists, 


In which will appear, among others, Portraits and Descriptive Sketches of 
REV. DR. PRIME, of “The Observer.” | REV. DR. CONRAD, of 
REV. DR. GRAY, of ‘‘ The Interior.” Observer.” 
REV. DB. ERRETT, of ‘* The Standard.” REV, DR. FIELD. of ‘‘ The Evangeliat.” 


AGENTS ARE WANTED at wer post-office, and liberal commission will be paid to those 
who expend time and effort in increasing the circulation of Taz SUNDAY MAGaztxe. 


&@~ ANY PASTOR or SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT sending the address of a 
person likely, in their judgment, to make a good agent for Tue Stpay MaGaZIng, will receive a 
sample copy of the Magazine free of charge. Women are often the most successful agents 


GS NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! <a 


Price, post-paid, $2.50 per year. Specimen Copies, 10 cents each. 


ee Ss en Copies of all th k li | 
es . yn Be Pi mot a e Frank Leslie Publications, postpaid—three weeklies and four 


‘MAGAZINE: 


A Journal of Refined, Useful and Interest.ng 
Literature. 











“The Lutheran 





Mrs, FRANK LESLIE Publisher, 63-55-57 Park Place New York, 
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FINANCIAL. 


We have passed over into the new year | 
without any very notable instanags of | 
corporation failures. The East Tennessee, | 
Virginia & Georgia Railway Company | 
have defaulted on the January coupons 
of their five per cent. consolidated bonds, 
and some of the other classes, and ask the 
bondholders to fund two years of coupons 
to enable the company to complete its 
necessary betterments, and put its road 
in an efficient condition. It has no float- 
ing debt, outside of this interest due, and | 
appears to be in a very sound condition | 
excepting in its immediate need for 
interest payments. The large sums of 
money now being paid out on interest and 
dividend obligations, by corporations and | 
institutions, amounting to over $80,- 
000,000 in the three cilies of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, for the 1st of 
January, show the magnitude of our 
growth in organized enterprise, for while 
this sum embraces Government interest on 
its bonds, it must be remembered that the 
amount of that interest has been reduced 
about one-half during the past dec- 
ade, so that really the great bulk of this 
vast sum named comes from private com- 
panies. Ordinarily, such a sum released 
and distributed would have a very stim- 
ulating effect on genera! trade and on} 
investment markets ; but, as all signs fai! 
in dry seasons, so now, with a general 
and widespread depression overshadow- 
ing the country, when investors are 
frightened and timid to the last degree, | 
and with a growing feeling that | 
the non-repeal of the Silver Coinage bill 
wll work disaster to our financial system, 
ultimately forcing gold suspension by the 
Government, we can hardly anticipate 
that the markets will make any very per- 
ceptible or permanent improvements. 
That which would act as an immediate 
and magnetic impulse toward a revival, 
viz., the passage of the Silver Coinage 
Repeal bill, seems further away than ever. 


arbitrarily made. Coal will doubtless | 


sell a little lower the coming year than the 
last, but the trade, it is believed, is, by 
|this arrangement, as effectually saved | 
from demoralization as it has been in the | 
past year. Cotton goods are better, and | 
cotton isfirm. Wheat, corn, and oats are | 
higker. The general stock and bond | 
markets exhibit a decidedly better tone, 
and a strong investment movement among 
bonds is making itself felt in the more 
speculative range. Money is very plenti 
ful at one per cent. on call. | 
The bank statement changes but little | 
this week, except in the item of de 
posits, which, it will be noted, makes a 
very large increase. The statement is as 


ollows : 
Loans, increase.... . ..... .- $2,013,500 
Specie, decrease, ................ 302,700 
Legal tenders, increase......... 764,600 
Deposits, increase.............. 5,544,200 
Reserve, decrease.............. 924,150 


This leaves the surplus reserve a little 
below $40,000,000. 


WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN MEDICAL| 
HISTORY. 


The remarkable results which have attended 
the administration of the Vitalizing Treatment 
of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,109 Girard St , Phila- 
delphia, for chronic and 8o-called ‘incurable 
diseases,” are without a parallel in medical his 
tory. As ey tore of this new Treatment, they 
have, after thirteen years of earnest, untiring, 
and ‘costly effort to introduce it to those who 
need its vitalizing and health-restoring in- 
fluences, succeeded in resting its claims on the 
basis of facts and results of so wide and univer- 
sal a character—facts and results on record, and 
open to the closest investigations—that no room for 
a question remains as to its marvelous action in | 
restoring the diseased to health. If you are a suf- 
ferer from any disease which your physician has 
failed to arrest or cure, write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, and they will send you documents and 
re ports of cases from which you will! be able t« | 
decide for yourself as to your chances for reliet 
under their new Treatment. 


JAMES PYLE'S 











Congress is slow to realize a great demand, 
and as slow to execute it, 
ugines that, by ignoring such an evil, the 
evil itself will vanish, it is greatly mis 
taken ; by postponing action it is simply 
laying up a more severe penalty, which is 
sure to overtake the country as punish- 
ment for insisting oa foisting a radically 
wrong principle into our financial policy 
and trying to maintain it there at all costs. 
We call men who act in this way either 
knaves or fools; why may we not apply 
this alternative appellation to Congress- 
men who shut their eyes to this evil ? We 
have previously referred to our foreign 
merchandise trade as a bright spot in our 
overcast sky. We call attention to the 
official figures from the Government Bu- 
reau of Statistics with reference to the 
foreign merchandise movement for No- 
vember. For October this Bureau re- 
ported an excess of abour $20,000,000 
merchandise exports over imports. It 
now reports for November the very large 
amount of over $33,500,000 exports in 
excess Of imports. This is larger than 
we avticipated, and more than confirms 
our statement made in a previous esti 
mate. 

We may be very sure that the Decem- 
ber returns will not fall below these tig 
ures, and we believe that they will ex- 
hibit larger still. With our foreign trade 
taking such an advanced position in our 
favor, with a renewal of goid shipments 
this way, which is likely, when such ex- 
ports are making, we ought to teel a 
strong impulse, and a more confident 
feeling in ull business circles, 

This week past has w.tnessed the prac- 
tical settlement of the coal combination, 
which has made its new compact for 1885 
on a modified basis. The companies, for 
the coming year, are each to mine a cer- 
tain amount of coal monthly, and, in- 
stead of fixing certain days of a month 
for general stoppage in mining, each com- 
pany can mine its apportionment of coal 
any time it wants during the month. The 
main feature of restriction in amount is 
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-PEABLINE 


tt BEST THING KNOWN ‘0 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 

well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
_S ES PYLE. NEW ¥OR K. 

A “A Young | Lady ‘who has ‘bad exper ience in me 
of the Jargest Brooklyn schools would like a 
position to play on the piano for school exer cises, 
or evenings for children’s sociables. She is als 
desirous of obtaining more pupils at reason..ble 
rates. Address, for particulars, ‘‘ Music,”’ Box 27, 
Brooklyn P. O. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
~ gies BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


« ‘ils of Pure Copper and Tin for 
3c..~0ls, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pre@. 


_VANDUZEN & VFT, Cineloaatl ® 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Muninstase those celebrated Bells 
shimes for Ch sehee. Town 
Choe a, ete. ete, airices 
‘agnes se 
a wosmane Pos cee M4 


‘MENEELY & COMPANY 

WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
For Churches, Schools, ete, ; also 
Chimesaud Peals. For more than half 


a century noted for superiority over 
all others. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 

i Carmloa Zi, Sra Park 
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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January 1, 1885. 


PAID-UP CASH CAPITAL, $600,000 


ASSETS, - - - - -. - 
LIABILITIES, eT ee ee 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLEERS, 


$7,826,456.83 


5,579,000. 15 





31,947,450.08 
SUMM. ARY OF BUSINESS. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Policies written to date, 42,072 
New Life Insurance written in | 884,$5,479,850 
($908,600 more than written in 1883.) 

Gain during YearinAm’tin Force, $2,323,210 


Paid Life Policy-Hoiders, $2,910,726.23 
Paid Life Policy-Holders in 1884, $343,086.64 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Policies written to date, {,078,067 
Number writtenin 1884, - = = 115,476 
Number of Claims Paid, 119,631 
Number paid in (884, - 17,850 


Amount of Claims paid, $7,260,116.07 


Amount paid in (884, = = = $949,478.51 





PRESENT PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 


$4,000 a Day. 


ALL CLAIMS PAID WITHOUT DISCOUNT ON RECEIPT OF SATISFACTORY 
PROOFS. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 


JOHN F. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y, 


MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. KE. V. PRESTON, Sujit. 


Agencies 





Home Journal and Prac- 
tieal Housekeeper; |i 
Pages, Illustrated. Artistic 
Needle Work, Mo ther’s pxge 
Home Cooking, Flowers, Do 





The Important prneatiereeriny just added double 
the value of the machine, and greatly increase the 
strong lead which it maintains over all competitors. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


pousehols topics, by * 
Vife.” Original, handsome 


3 Months on Trial 10¢. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRIT ER nce ecm peat 


“POOR Wins, TAYLOR” 


nen meer [ Pie Leas 


mestic stories, Spicy letters on 
‘John's 





Rs. L. KNAPP, Phila 





eee Bo Drond wad, } New York. 


uy THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. | ¢¢ 
No chimney or globe, No smoke or 
. odor. Non-explosive. Cleanly. 
P Burns open like gas. ‘Adapted for all 
208. 

Superior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one, Gelivered free in U.S, for 85.50. 
Manufac tured a 














." YALE’S ARTICLE ON VACCINATION 
the last BABYHOOD,” says the “ Sanitary 
Enginesr,* ” “is worth to any you ng mother the 
year’s subscri tion price” The Christian at 
Work ’ says : “ It is in the power of such a publicatiou 
to accomplish an immense amount of good, and we 
are glad to note that the new venture seems to | 
in excellent hands.” 
co ed excl dl bt poms Ay riodical in the world de 
- 2 vo exclusively to the care of infants. $1. u 
Geffen: Kc. Few, Prev Y. yee r; 15 cents a number, Address BaBYHOOD 
Remember this 8 Spruce St., New York. 
“HIKCHCOCK LAMP.” 


ORTGAGES Only the most desirable loans. Ab- 
) solute safety and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Mis. Loan &Trust U'o., Wyandotte, Kan, 





Those answering an Advertisement wis 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser an 
Publisher by atating that they saw t# 
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THE 
UBLISHE R'S DESK. 


New YorK, THurspay, JANUARY &, 1855. 


Ifany of our new subscribers have failed 
9 receive the jirst number of the enlarged 
Christian Union, and will be kind enough 
to send postal card ‘notifying us of such 
failure, duplicate copies will be mailed 
them atonece. Vo keep pace with the very 
large and continuous addition to our list 
of friends, the entire force of our sub- 
seription department is taxed to the ut- 
most,and the publisher is compelled to 
ask the indulgence, fora few days only, 
of both old and new subseribers, if theu 
do not receive the paper with their accus- 
tomed regularity. Although additional 
force had been engaged, yet so great has 
been the injlus of new subscribers, and 
so far in excess of our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, that, in spite of our best en- 
deavors, we are unequal jor the emer- 
gency, and consequently are obliged to 
make the above request. The publisher 
recognizes the truth of the proverb that 
** Good wine needs no bush,’’ but at the 
same time knows the necessity of the trial 
of the wine to prove its quality, and, 
although having the promise of the Edit- 
ors that The: Christian Union jor the 
coming year should be the most readable, 
instructive, and entertaining weekly 
religious family newspaper in the world, 
and feeling personally assured of the 
fact, it is with pleasure that he calls at- 
tention to the opinions entertained by 
some of the leading newspapers of theday 
regarding the jirst number of the year, 
and also a few extracts fram subscribers’ 
letters, the publication of which is limited 
only by the space allotted to his Depart- 
ment. If in the future, to maintain its 
superiority, it becomes necessary to make 
a juriher enlargement of the paper, the 
publisher will take good care that space 
enough shall be allotted him in which he 
can jind room to publish the numberless 
expressions of appreciation constantly 
being received by him from all parts of 


the world. 


The Critic. | 
The Christian Union begins its thirty-first 
volume with the new year, the current num 
ber being dated January 1. With this issue 
it makes its first appearance as a thirty-two 
page paper, the increase of eight pages a week 


being equivalent in a single year, We are 
told, to eight octavo volumes of between four 
and five hundred pages each. So much for 
quantity ; as for quality, the names, in this 
number, of George W. Cable, Washington 
Gladden, Julia Dorr, Dr. Abbott, and H. W. 
Mabie—to mention no others—are a sufficient 


guarantee of work of a high order. Mr. 
Cable’s true story of ** Margaret’’ is, so far 
as we recall, his first contribution to a news- 
paper since he became eminent as a novelist. 
Joseph Hatton’s literary letter from London 
is full of interest; and the regular corre 
spondence from Boston and Chicago is as 
valuable and fresh as usual. The Christian 
@inion is a paper that reilects honor on 
American journalism. We congratulate it 
wn its new departure, and are not surprised 
to hear that it added more new subscribers 
to its list last week ‘than in any week since 


” 


the days of its marvelous early success. 
[The Christian World, London, Eng. | 

We always regard The Christian Union as 
the American “‘ Christian World,” its spirit 
and aims being almost identical with our 
own. We have reason to know that this 
bes: of the religious journals of the United 
States has a considerable circulation in Eng- 
land; and if there should be others who, 
reading those lines, wish to take in the paper 
next year, they have only to send their names 
and addresses, with postal order for 163. 8d., 
to 13 Fleet Street, to insure its being posted 
to them, week by week, for twelve months, 


[ The Southern Churchman. | 

Tne Christian Union, New York, under 
the editorship of the Rey. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., ably assisted, is about to enlarge its 
size. Some of our readers want an unde- 
nominational religious paper in their homes. 
They cannot do better than to subscribe for 
this paper. Price, $3 a year. There are 
matters in it they will not like; but, taken 





as a whole, it is the best edited paper that 
comes to this office; and that is saying a 
good deal. 
[ The Commonwealth, Creston, Iowa. | 

While we are discussing newspapers we 
must say a good word for The Cbristian 
Union. It is an ideal family paper, ably 
edited, full of good things for all classes of 
readers, and breathing a pure and elevating 
spirit in its honest columns, Its size will be 
doubled the first of January, and it will then 
be the largest, as it is now certainly the 
best, religious newspaper in the world. If 
all religious journals and all clergymen 
taught the same doctrines as The Christian 
Union, in the same kindly spirit, instead of 
stickling for ancient creeds and discussing 
dry theology, Christianity in America would 
be strengthened in its power for good to 
humanity. 


| Chautauqua Democrat. | 


The Christian Union, published at No. 20 
Lafayette Place, New York, bas recently been 
enlarged, and is now one ef the largest and, 
as it bas been heretofore, one of the best re- 
ligious newspapers issued. The spirit of the 
paper js liberal, bat just, and the home, gen- 
eral, and religious departments are conducted 
with care and experience, and no better 
paper can be taken by any family. We com- 
mend it from a personal knowledge of several 
years’ reading, epjoymeat, and instruction. 

| Bradford Republican. | 

Hiere is another religious weekly, which 
treats with candor, ability, learning, almost 
all the stirring questions of the times. It 
especially addresses itself with vigor, and 
in a catholic spirit, to all the religious and 
social problems now stirring men’s minds. 
The Union is an advocate of what would 
be called Progressive Orthodoxy. It believes 
in Christianity as divine. It does not 
believe much in creeds, except as statements 
of current faith ; does not like the great Pope 
at Rome nor the little Popes found in some 
Protestant sects, and has such firm convic- 
tions of its own that it can take up and dis- 
cuss, in a manly manner, ajl the questions 
of earnest and reverent minds. We admire 
the tone, the breadth, and the ability of The 
Christian Union. 

The Christian Union is now a twenty-four 
page paper, and will be enlarged to thirty- 
two pages on the first of January, 1885. No 
other paper will then give a larger amount 
of religious and literary matter. Some of 
the best original fictions have found place in 
its columns. Itiscommitted to Civil Service 
Reform. It applies Christianity to business, 
politics, every-day life. It is a live news. 
paper, and will wake up a good many people 
who doze in churches by the sbarp and inci- 
sive methods in which its work is done. 
The * Republican ” cheerfully indorses it as 
decidedly a first-class religious newspaper. 


{Carolina Spartan. | 


The Christian Union is the best and broad- 
eet and richest family and religious paper 
known to us. The editors propose to enlarge 
it next year. Now is a good time to sub- 
scribe. The paper is independent, aggres- 
sive, fair, brainy, and gives one a better 
insight into many leading questions, both of 
Church and State, than can be obtained by 
reading a dozen large dailies. If there 
be apy one that wishes his mind to enjoy 
uninterrupted slumber, he should not take 
this valuable paper, for it will force him to 
think. It now contains some of the ablest 
articles on matters pertaining to Church, 
State, the family, and social relations that 
we ever see. Try it one year, and see how 
much you can learn from it. 

Will you permit to say that during the 
twelve years I have taken The Christian 
Union I never subscribed with greater pleas- 
ure than now, and that not merely because 
of its proposed enlargement, but because of 
its progressive adaptability to an ever-widen- 
ing circle of readers—old and young. Ne 
periodical or book coming to our house is 
welcomed with more enthusiasm or read 
with greater zest by a:l members of the fam- 
ily. Speaking for myself, and with special 
reference to subjects requiring great mental 
and argumentative grasp, I know of no jour- 
nal in America or England comparable to it, 
and on the theory of “the survival of the 
fittest,’’ its success in the future ought to be 
transcendent. But sure I am the better it is 
known the wider will be its circulation in 
churches and homes alike, and it will not be 
my fault if I do not add a subscriber or two 
to your list this coming year. I remain, 
gentlemen, Yours respectfully, H. 8. W. 





I thoroughly enjoy the paper; think it 
greatly surpasses any religious one pub- 
lished, and I assure you I know what I am 
talking about. ‘ Ramona” was a delightful 
story, and when it was finished I felt as 
though some delightful friends had disap- 
peared from my life. [am glad Alessandro 
married Ramona, and that finally Felipe had 
his heart’s desire granted. I once heard an 
author say that complimentary remarks 
about their books were delightful, but that 
some wholesome criticism, which showed the 
keen appreciation of their motive, was much 
more grateful, so I have held my pen at least 
five minutes trying to give you the benefit of 
my critical appreciation ; but I have only the 
most hearty thanks, and cannot find any 
flaw. Sincerely yours, C. E. C. 


I have taken The Christian Union a good 
many years. It being rather hard times this 
year, I thought it would be necessary to stop 
some of my numerous papers. I took The 
Christian Union first, then laid it down, and 
said, ‘‘ No, not that ; for that shall be the last 
I will part with, and others must go, and 
‘the first shall be last.’”’ 

I don’t write to flatter, but to cheer you on 
in your good work, by letting you know your 
labors of love are appreciated. % # % 


For the past three months I have been, for 
the first time, a reader of The Chri-tian 
Union, and I wish to say that I have been 
very greatly pleased with the paper in every 
respect. Itis very near my ideal of a relig- 
ious paper. 1 appreciate it the more because 
it forms so great a contrast with the usual 
style of religious papers. While the ecclesi- 
asticism of the latter is unmistakable, their 
Christianity, I fear, is sometimes rather du- 
bious. 

The general spirit and method of church 
work must and will be radically changed so 
as really to be promotive of Christianity, 
which now is too often hardly even an object 
in the efforts made. The influence of The 
Christian Union is in the right direction, 
and will live indefinitely. 

Respectfully yours, W. H. 

I have been a subscriber to The Christian 
Union ever since it was first published, and it 
has become a household necessity with us. I 
like it better than any other paper I take or 
see, and it grows richer and more wortby of 
the estimation of intelligent people every 
year. The first number of the new year, 
just received, is especially good, and Iam glad 
that your subscription list is increasing so 
rapidly. Yours truly, J.G, 


I know it will be no new thing to you for 
me to say how much I prize your paper, and 
how much I admire the spirit of its conduct. 
I can generally agree with your opinions and 
conclusions ; but trust, like you, I can differ 
without bitterness, I rejoice that your pros- 
perity will enable you to give to your readers 
so much additional matter as you propose to 
do. And I feel confident that, if the spirit 
prevails in the future which has been mani- 
fested in the past, you will do much to make 
the world what Christ would have it. 

Yours respectfully, E, A. M. 


The Christian Union has become almost 
indispensable to me. I would not exchange it 
for any other paper, or even magazine, that I 
know. And now that I am away, working 
for these mountain people in their illiteracy, 
how bright and helpful a friend is my be 
loved Christian Union! I wonder how it can 
be much better. 


Truly yours, Hf. A. L. 


As times are hard, we can dispense with 
some luxury if necessary, but The Christian 
Union being a necessity as well as a luxury, 
please find inclosed our next year's subscrip- 
tion. Yours, Mrs. C, H, 


I intended not to renew, having so many 
things to read, and being displeased with the 
course of the paper in the late Presidential 
election, but on seeing your first number for 
1885, decide not to part with my old friend 
and weekly visitor. Hoping that objection- 
able political views may now be laid aside, 

Yours truly, T. W. 


I think my time expired with the close of 
the year; if, so please accept my thanks for 
the last number, as the increased and increas- 
ing value of the paper was sufficient induce- 
ment to renew my subscription; and here 
permit me to say that I am more than pleased 
with the paper. | think no intelligent family 
can afford todo withoutit. Indeed, if I were 
either very rich or very benevolent I would 
gladly subscribe for afdozen copies to be sent 
to as many families that I know onght to have 
it who are without its blessed weekly benedic- 
tions. It is progressive, non-sectarian, and 





able, and I sincerely wish every family in the 
United States had weekly access to its inspir- 
ing pages. 
With, best wishes for your success, I am 
Yours truly, R, A. 8. 


It has been in the family almost from the 
first, and we now consider it one of the neces- 
saries of life. I like especially the Outlook, 
Fact and Rumor, and the Financial column. 
I might also mention Inquiring Friends, 
Spectator, the editorials, and—but I am 
afraid I will soon be over the whole ground, 
and might as well lump the thing, as a whole, 
as to mention any particular feature. 

Yes, it unquestionably stands at the head 
of everything in the country of the kind. In 
fact, there is nothing of the kind that will, in 
any degree, fill its place. 

Respectfully, J. A.M. 


THE PULPIT OF TO-DAY. 

“The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ a monthly 
published by Alfred kL. Rose, Westfield, 
N. V., the subscription price of which is 
$1.00 per year, commences in the Janu- 
ary number the regular publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons, as 
formerly published in the ** Plymouth 
Pulpit.’’ Each number will contain, in 
addition to sermons from such renowned 
preachers as Canon Varrar, Canon Lid- 
don, Dr. Joseph Parker, C. H. Spurgeon, 
etc.,twoof Mr. Beecher’s sermons each 
month, ** The Pulpit of To-Day’’ has a 
largeand rapidly increasing circulation, 
and the addition of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons will undoubtedly tend to increase 
its popularity. By a special arrange- 
ment with the proprietor we are enabled 
to offer to our subscribers The Christian 
Union and ** Pulpit of To-Day,’’ both 
papers together to'!one address, one year, 
for the sum of $3.50, 


In history, says an exchange, we have 
the golden age, the iron age, the age of 
brass, and other periods similarly marked. 
Future annalists may well describe the 
present period of our history as the wire 
age. In‘no part of the economy of our 
daily lives are we divorced from wire. It 
is our slave, and yet an ever-present mas- 
ter. Sleeping, w: repose on wire mat 
tresses. Eating, we see foods which have 
passed through sieves, and which are 
sheltered from insect appetite by wire 
covers. Calling, we pull wires to ring- 
curled wire gongs. Traveling, we are 
conveyed by cable or electric railways, 
hoisted by elevators hung on wires, and 
hurried over wire bridges. We announce 
our coming by telegraph or telephone 
wires, and we thread our way by night 
through streets lighted by means of elec 
tric cables. Across our fields are strung 
thousands of miles of barbed wire. Our 
clocks are set by wires, our watches are 
run by wires, our books are stitched with 
wires, our pictures hung by wires, and our 
politics managed by wires. 


Our Government can no longer be said t9 
be an experiment. One hundred years of 
successful existence have established it as a 
permanentinstitution. The magnificent con- 
duct of the people during the late election 
proves their patriotism, and the wisdom of 
our Constitution. Our immense commercial 
interests also furnish convincing proof. We 
know of no better illustration of the success 
attending honorable and able business meth- 
ods than the firm of D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., the leading seedsmen of this 
country. From small beginnings, thirty 
years ago, they have built up their mammoth 
business by strict adherence to their initial 
principle of furnishing only the best seeds 
obtainable. They offer tosend their valuable 
“ Annual”? free to all who expect to buy 
seeds or bulbs. 


THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences: in 
the early stage of Throat and Lung diseases, 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam is an invalu- 
able remedy ; can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price, 25 cents, and in 
large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 

Send to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., fora 


book containing statements of many remarkable 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Mason & Wamtiw Uprigut Pianos are not as 
high priced as the most expensive of such instru- 
ments. Every one who isa judge of good work- 
manship and material will see why they cannot 
oe low priced as the poorest.—[Boston Jour- 
nal. 


THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Walter A. 
Ga for Little Wiadhe Taylor, Atlanta, 
Amusing. 


Book with illuminated cover 
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TWO STORIES ABOUT DOGS. 


That dogs have character as well as in- 
stincts and passions has been proven be- 
yond dispute. Two anecdotes from the 
Rev. J. G. Wood’s book on ‘‘ Petland Re- 
visited” illustrate this. The first story 
is of a dog criminal, a thief and thorough 
hypocrite : 


‘*A dog belonging to the B——’s, which 
was a great favorite of theirs, and regarded 
as of thoroughly irreproachable training, was 
charged by some of their neighbors with 
worrying sheep at night. The family re- 
butted this charge, on the ground that the 
dog was fastened into their kitchen at night, 
and was never let out until the servants came 
down in the morning. The farmers, how- 
ever, persisted that they knew the dog well, 
and had seen him going from the sheep-fold, 
though he had managed to escape them. 
When this was urged so strongly as to make 
it imperative on the B——’s to take some 
further steps, one of the daughters volun- 
teered to sleep in the kitchen and watch the 
dog’s behavior. When they made up the 
young lady’s bed the dog looked very rest- 
less and strange, but by and by he settled 
down, and all was silent. A little after mid- 
night he got up, came to the bed, sniffed 
about till he was satisfied that the lady was 
not awake; then he leaped into the window 
seat, lifted the catch of the windows and 
opened them. Then he undid the latch of 
the window, which he opened, and then dis- 
appeared. After a long interval he came 
back, closed and fastened the window and 
shutters, and fiuished by licking his own feet 
and the marks which he had left by spring- 
ing to the floor. To the terror of the seem- 
ing sleeper he now came and closely scruti- 
nized her; but she kept still, and he at last 
went off to his own bed. As soon as she heard 
the servants stirring, the lady rose softly, 
and slipped through the door. But the guilty 
dog had marked her. He sprang up and 
made a dash at her with undisguised fury, 
for he saw that his secret had been discov- 
ered and his character blasted by one whom 
he now regarded as a hateful spy. Fortu- 
nately she got the door fast shut in time, and 
at once alarmed the house. But the dog was 
now so furious that no one dared to go into 
the kitchen, and at last a gun was brought, 
pointed through an aperture, and he was 
shot dead.”’ 

The second is a most touching story of 
dog love and devotion : 


‘*When, in 1866, my niece, Miss Janet 8 
H—~g, was at the boarding school of Miss 
H , Avenue de Neuilly, she had lessons in 
painting from M. H——n. At the beginning 
of the session, he told my niece a few anec- 
dotes about his Scotch terrier, called ‘ Mé- 
dore.’ He was obliged to leave Paris for a 
time, and not being able to take the dog with 
him, left it charge of a friend. By some cu- 
rious chance the friend was called suddenly 
to St. Petersburg, and, not knowing what to 
do with the little creature, took it with him. 
Both man and dog reached St. Petersburg 
safely; but shortly after their arrival the dog 
was lost, and, though every effort was made 
to recover it, M. H——’s friend was obliged to 
write and say that ‘Médore’ was hopelessly 
lost. Abeut the end of May, some months 
after the letter had been received, M. H—— 
came as usual to give his lesson. He seemed 
in great grief, and in broken accents begged 
to be excused from giving thelesson, as he 
was quite incapable of it. ‘My poor little 
dog ! my poor little dog !’ was all that he could 
say for some time. At last, being encour- 
aged by his pupil’s sympatby, he told her the 
whole story. For some time a miserable, 
half-starved dog, covered with scars and 
bruises, had persisted in scraping at his door, 
and the servants, being annoyed by its per- 
sistence, kicked the dog down stairs repeat- 
edly. But as soon as it recovered from its 
fall it returned to the door and renewed its 
scratching. Whenever Mr. H—— entered or 
left the house, the dog kept jumping upon 
him and trying in every way to attract atten- 
tion. At last an idea flashed across his mind. 
Could this disreputable-looking animal be by 
any possible chance the dog which had been 
lost at St. Petersburg? He fixed his eyes 
upon it, and said, ‘Médore’! The dog gave 
a Piercing cry. and fell at his feet. fet icked 
it up, carried it into the house, and laid it 
a y on the sofa. But ‘Médore’ was 
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THE RACE OF LIFE. 


The life of man is often compared to a 
race for honors, wealth, and the like, but 
he following simile, based on recent 
statistics, is, we think, unique in its kind. 
It is from an English sporting journal : 
“If one could see a million babies start 


lon a journey (all scratch the mark, of | 


| course), and could follow them through | 


life, this is about what he would see. | 


Nearly 150,000 of them drop out of the | 
ranks by the end of the first year, while 
twelve months later the numbers would | 
be further thinned by the deduction of 
53,000 more ; 28,000 would follow at the 
end of the third season, and less than 
4,000 at the end of the thirteenth year. 
They would throw up the sponge by twos 
and threes until the end of the forty-fifth 
year, when it would be found that in the 
intervening period something like 500,000 
had left the track. Sixty years would see 
370,000 gray-headed men still cheerfully 
pegging away. At the end of eighty years 
the competitorsin this great ‘ go-as-you- 
please’ would number 97,000, but they | 
would be getting more shaky and ‘ dotty’ | 
each lap. At the end of ninety-five sea- | 
sons 223 only would be left in the final 
‘ties,’ while the winner would be led into 
his retiring-room a solitary wreck at the 
age of 108. There is something grimly | 
humorous in this quaint array of figures, 

but they are founded npon statistics care- 

fully compiled. One cannot help won- 
dering what would be the betting at the 
start about any one of those million babies 
coming in alone at the one hundredth lap 
of the great and mysterious track upon 

which the race of life is run.” 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused by 
impurity of the blood. The skin becomes dry and 
hot, grows red and rough, and often breaks into 
painful cracks, while small watery pimples appear 
in great numbers, discharging a fine, sticky fluid. 
The power which Hood’s Sarsaparilla has over this, 
as over all blood diseases, is really wonderful. It 
purifies the blood and expels the humor, and the 
skin heals without a scar. 

“T have been a great sufferer for 20 years with the 
salt rheum in my hands. Each winter they were 
nearly raw, full of cracks and chaps, so that I could 
not work. After taking one bottle of Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla my hands were free. Oh, what happiness !”— 
MRS, A. HART, Holden, Me. 


Entirely Cured 

Mr. William Spies, firm of Spies & Sage, Elyria, 
Ohio, was a great sufferer from erysipelas and salt 
rheum, caused by handling tobacco. At times his 
hands were so bad they would crack open and bleed. 
He tried various preparations, and finally his friend 
induced him to try Hood's Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“After taking a bottle and a half I was greatly 
pleased with the result. I have taken four bottles 
and am entirely well.” 

“ My son had salt rheum on his hands and on the 
calves of his legs. His hands were so bad they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and I am happy to state is entirely cured.”—J. B. 
STANTON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


y . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by I. C. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned by 
its pun FECTLY “SATISE wear, if not found 
in every respect, and its price ré rafaciet RY, seller, 
Made in a varie ty of styles and prices. Sold by first- 
Fees a¢ dealers everywhere, Reware of worthle »s8 imi- 

nuine without Ball’sname on box. 
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It Will Save Your Life. 


Everybody knows the symptoms at 
ing coughs and colds, but the 


tend- Catarrh prevails in this country to an 


dangerous | alarming extent. It is atroublesome and 


character of these ailments is not so well | dise usting disease e, usually induced by neg- 
understood. When a cold settles upon | lected colds, : and, if allowed to becom 
the lungs, {f the blood is tainted with | chronic, produces Bronchitis, and often 
Scrofula, or the system is weak, Catarrh | terminates in Consumpt n. Ernest I. 


or Consumption is sure to follow. <Ayer's | 
Cherry Pectoral is the only remedy that | 
may be uniformly relied upon for the cure 

of coughs and colds. J. J. Rawson, 

Buckingham C. H., Va., writes: “ For | 
several weeks I suffered from a frightful | 
cold, with cough and frequent 


Spitting of Blood. | 





ly.” Mrs. R. 
writes : 
with an affection of the throat and lungs, 
coughing severely the whole time. I used 
different preparations, and was treated by 
several physicians, without effect. I final- | 
ly tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and be-| 
fore finishing one bottle was completely 
cured.” Dr. W. K. Gann, Monticello, | 
Ky., writes: ‘* I have been troubled with 
Bronchitis, since early youth, and am now 
37 years of age, 
Cherry Pectoral.” Dr. 
ton, Kans., writes: 
toral saved 


Campbell, Woodville, 





J. II. Quirk, Ful-| 
*Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
my life twenty years ago. It | 
is u favorite medicine in my family.” 


reduced in streng 


Lowell, Mass., to make a trial of 


Pectoral has been her sole 
Which it has never failed to cure.” 
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Ont., | remedies 
“T was troubled, for five years, | Schley, Frederickstown, Md., writes: “In 
pulmonary cases, of an acut 
j of eatarrhal origin, I find 

Pectoral invaluable. 


sboro, Ky., 


Darrah, Tolle ] writes: “A ye 
aco I was afflicted with Caturrh. On 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 


me.” Miss Eva A. Hall » Ips ich, Mass., 


Writes: “For any one who is tr 
with Catarrh, there is nothir 


as Ayer’ s¢ herry Pr 


It Cured Me 


rubled 
so helpful 
ctor: il. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me entire- | of this troublesome « omplaint, when other 


afforded no relief.’ Dr F. 
> character, or, 
Ayer’s Che ry 
* Dr. F. E. Pape, 


Sandusky, Ohio, writes: “I have used 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and, in connection with Ayer’s Pills, find 


it an invaluable remedy for colds, coughs. 
and the in 
upon the 
I owe my life to Ayer’s | other remedy which I consider so sure in 
its effects.’ C. Il. 
Writes: 
ny sen 


flammations that follow them 
throat and lungs. We 1 


wave ho 


Pierce, Moline, Tll.. 

“Catarrh had nearly destroyed 
se of tuste and smell. Aye 
ry Pectoral effected a com 


rs Cher- 
lete cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has effected many wonderful cures. Mrs. Mary K. Whiteomb, Hartford, Coun. 
Writes: ‘*Some yeurs ago my mother had au cbstinate cough, with severe pain 
in the chest, and several attacks of bleeding from the lungs. She was very muc's 


th, and believed herself about to become a vik ask of Consumpti 
While in this condition, she was strongly recommended by 


R ’ - Blanchard, of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


She did so, and by its use was restored to perfect health. Since her recovery th 
dependence for 


colds, coughs, and all similar troubles, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druezvists. 


WASHER 


We will guarantee tho ** LOVET.I.*® WASHER fo do better 
work and doit easicr and in less time than any other machina 
AS in the world, Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash tha 

\ clothes clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $5 500 during the winter. La- 
dics have great success gel! 
$5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2. Also theCelo- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGE 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on & postal card for further 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 


in every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


og this Washer. Metail priceonly 


RS ct manufacturers® 





from Agents” 





Dr, A. H. +S. Covers wey ou 
es ot "tiorses 3 and Cattle; 72 Colored Plates. 
-_ lust , sede dont 


CENTS WANTED+ S D 

FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE TOCK-DOCTOR 
Horses Cattle, Sheep, Swine Fenty. Bees and Dogs. By H 
lect pertaining to stock both in ‘Hea th and Saeed Two charts for soln 


. Periam, Edi ** Prairie Farmer” and 


Farmers clear $1008 month. ACT NOW 


pi deaal Tor, —Thy~ yaad 8 8. Th & P b St. Louis, Mo. 
ompson Co., U S. or, New York 





Treatment For CEve P. CHILDM, Tusp Onis: 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS? 
Can be taken athome. N 
incurable when our questic “ 
are properly answered. @Write 





Ss ee 


WG 






PA/Manufacturers, and 
ba f, + indorsement 
of the pebite, that 
Ridge’s Food is the 
~Nihe's reliable food in 
the world for Infants 
and Children. It com- 
‘bines all the elements 
Nifor perfect growth as 
in no other. It is a 
fact that more chil- 
; xy ae have bone saved 
W\\' and successfully rear- 
. “ We (y jed by Ridge’s Food 
‘ Jthan by all ober foods 
combined. Lay by Druggists everywhere. Four 
sizes—35e., 65¢., $1.25, and $1.75. WOOLRICH & CO,, 
Palmer, Wass. on every label. 


LADIE 











IBOOK OF FANCY WORK, 15e. 


Cireu- 
lars free. J. F. 


INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


LOUN NGE BEDS! SOFA BEDS! Graves’ 
Hg: ao. erat necarec Of it in first issue of e achmonth. 
VES & SON, 681 Washington St., Boston,Masa 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 














Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


—~;It has been and still | 
is the claim of the! = 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam 
Power Machinery. Com- 
f plete outfits for Actual 
V orkshop Business, Lathes 
or Wood or Metal. Cireular 
5 Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, ete., 
Betc. Machines on trial ‘it 
de +9 - is a tive Cata- 
e List Free. 

& JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, ‘pL 














Ww. F. 
Ruby St. 


AGENTS "352% ewe SAE 


o> it will pay any intelligent man or woman 

e\ten \ seeking profitable e mology ment te write 
sw CO wea) 4 for Lilustrated Circular and terms of 
FS; Fas Xe: Agency for this Cele brated Washer, 


Pwhich by reason of its intrinsic merit 
7. WORTH, ST. LOUIS, MO., or CHIC 






is meeting with such wonderful sui 


Coes 
AGO, ILL. 


ont iy conte for postage, and 
& costly box of 

Bok will heip all, of 

' either ex, to more —_— right 


han anything else in this 
res. Fortunes await * . workers absolutely sure, 
i* once address TRUE & Co,. Augusta, Maine, 
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99% Pure. 


| Will clean anything. 


Free of . A full-size cake of event Gop 
ei be sent to any one who cannot get It of th 


| grocer, if six two-cent ing, to 
| are sent to Procter & Gamble, ied le Men- 
j tion this paper. 





| 


CL THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 31, 'No. 2. 








TRH MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


WE aa Y mapevests THE NEW yaem BY 
SP wit SALE OF Ls DIE 
ND CHILDREN 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC | 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Youk, January Mth, 1884. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Compeny, submit the following Statement of its 
affae “the 31st December, 1883 : 


Prem Marine Risks from 1st 
ia NAY < 8ist ENA, | 
i nash eae Pane "$4,168, 958 10 


- 1,589,232 53 





MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OW MANUFACTURE. rs Y Se ‘ja a 


| SIGN, WHICH FOR 
SHIP’ CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRI 
GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER f HU 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL SAS OUR_OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 
TION. DAMASKS, NAPAINS, TOWELS. CRASHES, 

OF BLANKETS, QUILTS; 
| PIANO AND rate COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRIC 


j —E 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


MASON & HAMLIN SILKS AND DRESS G00DS 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD'S IN 


DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after most rigid examinations and con parisons, 
been ALWAYS FOUND BEST, = cea | 
HIGHEST HONORS; not even tn one 





comparison a += 
American ly ~ been 
found equal hem, ONE 


HUNDRED —— , ar to all us, 
smallest size having the characte 


— the 
Hamlin aie ence, at $22, to the beat instrument 


which it is possible to construct from reeds, at $900 
or more. Illustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 
7 Le Lome 


Hamlin Company manufacture 
U PRIGHT Pl as 1A adding to all the 
improvements which have 
been found val- uable in such 
instruments, == of os 
iar practical value, tending to great tending to 


cially diminished lability to get out of tune. 
nounced the qoutes improvement made in 
a 2 —- & — 


pianos for half a century. 


OO. pledge themselves that bed oy! 
make shal] illustrate that VERY GHEST EXCEL- | 
LENCE which has alwa 


ays zed their 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full 


description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, {54 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK, 46 Bast {4th St. (Union Square.) 


evERine 
HN PIANO 


“tS THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


The Chickerings have always led in the marc! 
af improvement in Piano making. Hence thei 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
“jon, as ie evinced by the number of Chickering 
@mnos seid since the foundation of the house 
wWaesch already exceeds 

S'XTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
seuctse the Chick sting Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





oo 


WAREROOMS: 
bo F“.n “/. venue, 158 Tretnont £. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. - 





= 
| 





L* 


PIANO-eF TEs. 
CNEQUALLED TS ee 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability, 
WILLIAM KN 


HNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FARM M ORTGAGE COn 


Lawrence, Kan 


First Mo Real Estate Loans 
im New York. ae ute alice 
GUA EED. 


‘at. = 334 rages or Nat. Bank, eae oat 
e- Interest 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


greatest 
refinement in quality of tone and Saratnlicy: +4 } 
thelr | a @ 8 





CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January ist, 1884. 
Reserve for re-insurance (Fire 
Risks) 


So nsubebecnecossrscos sta BLT 1S $1 
Reserve for re-insurance (In 
ppepnenenacnsess 25, 682,88 
Reserve ample for all other 
paid in in cash......... 1,000,000.00 
ERREIPOMS. . . .scccsccvecccssse0 1,661, 797.25 §4,867,942.0) 





The two safety funds now amount to 61 200,000.00, 


9 di 12 . Per Cent. Net. 


Loans negotiated on improved farm loans, at 
from 1-8 to 1- a ye valuation, to net nine (9) per 
cent. interest rt-time loans on personal prop- 
erty, security ample, to net twelve (i2) per cent. 
Interest collected and remitted without exchange. 
es paid for non-residents, Collections made, 


ot H. SMITH, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST CO. 
| FARGO, D. T. 





ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
| 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, / 
Dec, 26, 1884. 5 

67TH DIVIDEND. 

| The trustees of this institution have declared in- 

| terest ut the rate of FOUR Per Cent. per annum on 

| all sums from $1 to $3,000 eps po on deposit dur- 
ing the caves on six months ending Dec. 31, 1884, in 

; ing 

| accordance h the awe Payable on and after 

| the 19th iene Zz Jan, 

| EDWARD SCHELL, President. 

©. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


CRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA." 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of thenatural laws 
whie govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
v ided our breakfast tables withs. a delicately flav ored 

e, which may save us many heavy doctors 
bills. t is by the judicious use of such articles cf 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 

, disease, Hundreds of subtie maladies are floatin 

around us, ready to attack apg 4 there is a wea’ 
it. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 

ng ourselves well fortified with ure blood, and a 
properly nourished frame.”—[{Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soild only 


by Grocers, labeled thus : 
TAMER EPPS & "00. Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England 


20 Hidden wame 10 cts. 
| Lewd 50c., your naine hidden 
| ——— a, 


flowers on each. 50 New T=: 
mronnee Bi 


for 10c. but 


hie ree Unetciaes aee 


tower 


A high grade and 
Maeepene cierbe Es tier a and Art specialties, Moderate rates. 


é © Y remiums............. SET 


52) > sarked off from ist Jan- 
, to 8ist December, 1883,$4,260,428 938 





uring the 
PeTIOd.........05. $1,901,042 38 


The Company has the following Lanta, viz.: 
United States and State of 
} Se Stock, City, Bank and ame 


Real Estate a Claims due the 





eee, oe wore 425,000 00 
Premium Notes r a Bils y REET 1,538,306 79 
RMS Soo scucn, space cecseeks 886,710 68 

BURG 6cs ices i cisowas::-& ccvdd $12,972,312 a 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be pald to the holdere 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
after Tuesday, the Fifth day of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
after Tuesday, the Fifth of February next. from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1883, for which 
ert{ficates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN , Seoretary 
TRUSTEES: 


4. b. JONES, RACE GRAY 

CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CO: 

W. H. H. MOORE LPH LEMOYNE, 

CHAS H. RUSSELL. ROB’T. B. MINTURN 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
JOHN ELLIOTT 


AVID LAN 

SORDON Ww. HURNHAM, 
\. A. RAVEN, 

wat STUGIS, 

—_. HL 47 9 


JAS G. DE PORT, 

CHAS, D, LEVERIC 

WILLIAM BRYCE 
WILLIAM H. ! 





| of price. 





THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
HURBEE 


WILLIAM F. DODGE, HORACE K THU 2 
ROYAL PHELPS, WIL11AM 1 DEGROOT, 
Q, A. HAND, JCaIN L. RI 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, X. DENTON SMITB, 

VILLTAM H. WEBB’ GEORGE BLISS 





HAS P . BURDETT. WM. H MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presides 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice- Presides.. 
A. A, RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


wi buy a Waltham Stem 


WATCHES 


$8. O fee t dR es 
A Solid Gold Stem Winding Watch 


Gentlemen’s, 825. Ladies’, $28. 


The Largest Stock of Watches in 30 years, 
at Rock Bottom and One Price Only. 

Old Gold and Silver Bought, or taken in Ex- 
change for Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, 
and Jewelry of Kvery Description. 

I Keep only First-Class Goods, at Close, Cash 
Prices. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, 


Cor Broome St., NEW YORK, 


Bammer: S INDIGO BLUE, 





Its merits as a WASH BLUR have been a tested and in. 
thousands of housekee 

oust we 2 aie it on sale. (OQ 7° ASK 
WILTBERGER, Prop’r, oy N. a St, PI 


our Grocer 





fe EA DING SCHOOLS. 
AMERICAN 


Bist TEACHERS, and Fontion, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 
AMMBICAN ScHOOL InstITUTE,7 East 14th St. Yo Now York. 


((ORRESPONDENCE wares SCHOOL 


451 Main St., Buffal Men d 
Women bre repared for B SINESS * t home. Book 
ke-ping, Business Forma, pe ae mae Short! hand, 
gt, Preceiceliy toneat by mail. two stamps 
‘or t 











| ee COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





Send for 


“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 


The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 





a By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 


and observation devoted to its ultimate perfection by 
one of America’s greatest musicians, and in its pres- 
eut form it is beyond all doubt the 


BEST WORK OF ITS KIND 


ever issued for the purpose intended. Teachers ana 
Students of Music are especially recommended to ex- 

amine the Curriculum, as it cannot fail to be of inva! 

uable service to them. Price $3 by mail post- paid. 
Specimen Pages free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For: Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 





oot Ben iommety Thus 
r Boys 
be pee ie family 


should take it. 
tion , 81295 a year. 
Send three cents forsam- 


ple copy. A premium for 

every subscriber. 
HEARNE & CO., Pab'rs, 

Mention this Paper. 178 Broadway, N. \ 


Any Person can Play Without a Teacher. 















Invested in 
So per’e Instantaneous Guide 
to the Piano and tides will enable you to play 20 familiar 
airs on either instrument at once. You require ho pr 
vious knowledge of music whatever. It will teach you 
more music in one day than youcan learn from a tea: 
in a month, Send for it, t will not disappoint you, 
Every house baving a Piano ps Organ should have a 
Gui A lady writes: “* Your Guide has brought much 
Lappiness to my family, My husvand says it is the best 
purchase he ever pete. My aiaren derive much hap 
piness from it.” Guides a: n handsome folio 
scts with 20 pieces my ‘Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 
of it~you would pay more Ley! t ng ye asingle 
The set complete, will be mail 


HEARNE & CO, gute, 178 Brosdwa: e,. 3 
Any person eciding = $250 for two subscriptions to 
Hearne’s Young Folks’ Weekly, will receive a set of Soper's 
Guide and 2 pieces of music free Mention this Pape: 


Woe HW erties 
Railway now has for sa! 


lesson. On receipt 














Send for Price List t and Circular 


irom 


“NO TENSION” 


Noiseless Sewin ng Machine. 
IN ADVANCE OF RY OTHER. 
Most Beautiful and Durable \ Work 

me LisD SEER xaos OF 8 
URE HEALTH. 
lesz Pr: Gibbs . +4 Co Bo 858 sBroadway,) N.Y, 


GOOD NEWS 
oe 10 LADIES! - 


~ Greatest inducements ever of 
fered, Now's your time to “ed 
orders wf ourcelebrated 
ees, an a beaut 
fut oid Band’ or ee od China 
or Handsom Decorated 
Gold Band Moss h old Band Moss 


Tolle aa tt ‘tl Apart fou ta 
“HE Se mEAT or fu mil particuls ars TEA co.. " 


31 “Giana So Vesey Bt, Bt. ¥ ow York 





















OULTRY YARD. 


16th Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
= the entire business. Gives 
symptoms and best remedies for 
all diseases. A 50-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Ali for 25c. in stamps. 


A. M. NG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky- 











7 Q 2 mo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed 
for ten a one-cont stamps. Acme Mfg. ©. 
Ivoryton, Co: 








Those answering an Advertisement wit 
vonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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